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CHAP.    LXV. 

Ekioaiion  af  Timout^  or  Tamerlane^  to  the  Throne 
cf  Samatcand^-^Ws  Conquests  in  Pefsiay  Georgia^ 
Tartary^  Russia^  India^  Syria,  and  Anatolia.^ 
Hii  Turkish  War, "^Defeat  and  Captivity  of  Ba^ 
jaztt.^^Dcath  ofTiikour,*^Civil  War  of  the  Smi 
of  Bajazet. -^Restoration  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy 
.  by  Mahomet  the  First.^^Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Amuratk  the  S^tond. 

rGE  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was  ^^^v 
the  first  object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour*  lxv.  * 
To  live  in  the  memory  and  efiteem  of  future  ages,  Histories 
was  the  second  wish  of  his  mairnanimous  spirit.  ^^  '^'^ 

o  *  Moun  or 

All  the  dyil  and  military  transactions  of  his  reign  Tameriaut, 
were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  se* 
cretaries  *  ;  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by 
Vol.111.     .  B  the 

■i*  *«  »  ^  m         m  urn*  V»a.  * 

*  These  journals  vrere  communktted  to  Sliemeddin,  or 

ChereMdiA 
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CHAP,  the  persons  best  informed  of  each  particular  trans« 
action ;  and  it  is  believed  in  the  empire  and  family 
of  Timour,  that  the  monarch  himself  composed  the- 
^  commentaries  *  of  his  life,  and  the  institutions  t  of  his 
government  |^.  But  these  cares  were  ineffectual 
for  the  preservation  of  his  fame,,  and  these  pre- 
cious memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language 
were  concealed  from  the  world,  or  at  least  fronts 
tbe  kno^edge  of  Europe.    Hie  nations  which  he 

vanquished 

< 

Cherefeddin  AIT,  a  native  of  Tezd*  wbo  composed  in  the  Per<¥ 
tian  language  a  history  of  Timour  fieg,  which  hai  been  trans-> 
lated  into  ifrench  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722,  in 
4  vols,  i2mo),  and  has  always  been  my  faithful  guide.  Hia 
gjcography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  accurate  \  and  be 
may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises 
the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour ^s  attention  to 
procure  intelligenoe  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  maj 
be  seen  in  the  Institutions,,  p.  215.  217.  349.  351. 

*  These  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  ^  but 
Mr  White  gives  some  hope  that  they  may  "be  imported  and 
translated  by-  his  friend  Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  East 
this  *'  minute  and  faithful  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  event- 
ful period.*^ 

f  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the 
Turkuh  or  Mogul-  language,  be  still  extant^  The  Persic 
version,  with  an  English  translatioa  and  most  valuable  index, 
was  published  (Oxford,  1783^  in  4to)  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Major  Davy,  and  Mr  White,  the  Arabic  professor*  This 
wotiL  has  been  since  translated  ftom  the  Persic  into  FrencH 
(Paris,  17.87)  by  M*  Langlcs,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  has 
added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  mahy  curious  notes. 

X  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  can« 
not  imitate,  the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor.  The  £n> 
glish  translator  relies  on  their  internal  evidence  y  but,  if  any 
suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud  and  fiction,  they  will  not  be 
dispelled  by  Major  Davy*s  letter.  The  Orientals  have  never 
cultivated  the  art  of  critict&m  \  the  patronage  of  a  prince,  less 
honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a  book- 
seller \  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  a  Persian,  the 
peal  authoff,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value:  and 
pacC|  of  the  wosk.. 
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Vnnquidied  exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenge ;  chap. 
and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calum- 
ny \  which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character, 
the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane  !• 
Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than 
debased,  by  the  elevation  o£  a  pensant  to  the  throne 
of  Asb;  lidr  can  his  lameness  be  a  theme  of  re- 
proach^ unless  he  had  the  weakness  to  blush  at  a 
natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable,  infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  inde« 
£eai^le  succesaon.  of  the  house  of  Zingis^  he  was 
doubtless  a  rebel-subject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the 
noble  tribe  of  Beriass :  his  fifth  ancestor^  Carashar 
Nevlan^  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new 
realm  of  Transpxiana  ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confound- 
ed, at  least,  by  the  females  \j  with  the  Imperial 

B  2  stem 

*  Hit  origical  of  lUc  tale  i«  found  in  tlic  folloviing  work, 
which  iV  much  estecnitd  for  its  tlorld  elegance  of  style  :  AhmC' 
dtt  jirah'uuU  (  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshaw)  Fiu  et  Rerum  gtttarum 
ViiOuri.  '  JrfAke  et  Litine.  EdidU  Samufl  Htwrkut  Manger^ 
Pranfquerdy  1767,  2  torn,  in  ^to.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever 
a  malicious,  and  ofton  an  ignorant  enemy  ^  the  very  titles  of 
his  chapters  are  injurious  *,  as  how  the  nicked,  as  how  the  im« 
piou%  as  how  the  viper,  &c.  The  copious  article  of  Timcr, 
in  Btbliotheque  Orientale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  d'Herbe* 
lot  indifetipntly  dratvs  his  tnatrnals  (p.  877 — 888.)  from 
Khondemir,  £bn  Scbounab,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

j-baalf^  or  Ttnfur^  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
iron;  and  Bfg  is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  Jay  the 
change  of  a  better  or  accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lenc^  or  lame  ; 
and  a  JLuropean  corruption  confounds  the  two  woids  in  the 
name  of  Tamerlane. 

X  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  talcs  of  Timour 
Lme^  Arabshah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him 
for  a  kinsman  of  Zingis,  per  mulieres  (as  he  peevishly  adds) 
laqucos    Santantc,    (pars  i.  c.  i.  p»  25.)-     The  testimony  of  ^ 
Abulghazi  Khan  (p.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  v.  c.  4.)  is  clear,  unqiicstion 
;thle,  and  decisive. 
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C  rt  Aip;  ^cm  *.  He  was  born  forty  tifiles  to  the  south  of 
Samark^d,  in  the  vilkge  of  Sebzar,  in  the  frvat^ 
ful  territory  of  Csish^  of  Ss^hich  his  fathers  were  the 
hereditary  chie&,  as  w^l  as  of  a  toman  q{  ten  du»u 
^aml  horse  f.  His  birth  |  was  castoa  one  of  those 
penads«ol^  anarchy  which  annouface  the  faH  of  tiie 
Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new  field  to  adven*^ 
turous  ambition.  The  Khans  of  Zagatai  were  ex- 
tinct ;  *  the  emirs  aspired  to  independence ; .  and 
their  domestic  feuds  could  only  he  suspended  by 
the  conquest  and  tyrsmny  of  the  Khans  of  Kaslu 
gar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Caknucks  HI, 

His  first     invaded    the    Transoodan    kingdom.*  From    the 

twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered  the 

A.  D.     field  of  acdon  ^  in  the  twenty.fifth^  he  stood  forth 

*  Ateordtflg  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  tlie  fourth  ancestor  of 
Zuigb,  and  tlie  ninth  of  Tionur,  were  brothers  j  and  thej 
sgreedi  that  the  posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the 
dignity  of  Khan,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
should  hll  the  ofHce  of  their  minister  and  general.  This  tra- 
dition was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  the  ^^r$i  steps  of  Ti- 
tnourH  ambition,  (^Institutions,  p.  24.  25.  from  the  MS,  frag- 
jnents  of  Timonr's  History). 

f  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abulfeda^  Geogra- 
phy, (Chorasmiae,  Sec.  Descriptio,  p.  6o*6i.)f  in  the  3d  vo» 
lume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographers, 

j:  See  his  nativity  in  Dr  Hydei  (Syntagma  I^ssertat.  tour, 
ii.  p.  466.),  as  it  was  ca^t  by  the  astrologers  of  his  grandson 
Ulugh  Beg.  He  wa«  born  A.  D.  ^^336.  April  9.  iz^  57' 
P.  M.  la*f.  36.  I  know  not  whether  they  can  prove  the  great 
conjunction  of  the  planets  from  whence,  like  other  conquetors 
and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  surname  of  Saheb  Keran, 
or  master  of  the  conjunctions,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  878.)* 

II  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  Khaa 
of  Kashgar  are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbeg9,  or  Uzbeks^ 
a  name  which  belongs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tar- 
tars, (Abulghazi^  p.  v.  c.  5.  p.  vii.  c.  5.).  Could  1  be  sure 
that  thi?  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original,  I  would  boldly  pro- 
nounce, thnt  the  Institurions  were  framed  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Timour,  sinte  the  establishment  of  the  Uzbeks  lA 
Transoxianat 
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^  ij)^  4fl^y«^r  'Of-  his  5<?untiiy ;  and  the  cyj^fttan*  c  |i  A  P. 
vishc?  of;  the  people  wprei^urned  K)W*rd3,^ft  ^ero  v^ 
vlio  sjjfff  r^d  in  their.  <:a4^-     The  chjeft  of  che 
law  stodi  pf'^e  ^ifty,  Ji?^'|)k*dged  their  ^Iv^itioKto 
support  hfija^  wi^h  ^l)gir  iiyqs  and  Jorix^ftes  j  b«j;  in 
th(e  }xour  o^  d^er  they  ^e^  silent  and  afraid  ;  find, 
afcef  waitix)^  s^ven  days  oq  .fh^  i^ills  <^f  Samarkand, 
he  retreated  to  th^^osart  mth  Qply  $iHt^:  hprsemeiu 
The  fugitives,  were  :p.vertakefi'  ty  a  tho(»stmd  Getes, 
whotU:  he  repulsed  with  .  incredible /d^isigbt^r,  and 
hi&  enemies.. were  forced  io,  exclaim,  ^-  TJKnoor.  is 
f  ^  a  t^$;Qderf ul  man  ^  .fort)*ne  and  the  divine  favour 
^^afe:witii  him/'    But  i^  thi^  bloody  action  Iiis; 
<)Wi.spldi^s-i^er4:redu<;^;jfa  t^n, a uumber  which 
was  soon  diminished  by  the  dese^lion  of  three  Ca* 
nzmians«    He  wander^ .  ki  die  desart  with   his 
wife,  seven  compabionsv  and  &)ur  hearses  i  and  six** 
ty-two  days  was  he  pliinged  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
from  whence  he  escaped  by  his  own  courage,  and 
the  remorse  of  the  oppressor^   After  swimming  the 
brosui  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  0;cus,  he 
led,  during  same  moath9»  the  Jife  of  a  vagrant  and 
oui(larW»  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  states*    But 
his  fame  shone  brighter  in  adversity  ;  he  learned  to 
distinguish  the  friends  of  bis  person^  thh  associates 
<^his  fortui^e^  and  to-^ppiy  the  various  characters  of 
men  for  their  advantage,  end  above  all  for  his  own« 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Timour  was 
^successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates^ 
!Who  anxiously  sought  him  in  the  desart ;  nor  can 
I  .refuse  to  describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one 
of  their  fortunate  encounters*    He  presented  him- 
;Self  as  a  guide  to  three  chirfs,  who  were  at  the 
hissd  of  seventy  jiorse,     **  When  .their  eyes  fell 
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CHAP.   «f  upon  me,"  says  Timour,   **  they  were  oyer* 
*^  whelmed  with  joy ;  and  they  alighted  from  theb 
^^  horses ;  and  they  came  and  kneeled  j  and  they 
^'  kissed  my  stirrup.     I  also  came  down  from  my 
horse^  and  took  each  of  4hem  in  my  anns.    And 
I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief ; 
and  any  girdle,  rich  in  jewels,  and  wrought  with 
gold,  I  bfpund.on  the  loins  of  the  second ;  and 
the  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.     And  they 
wept,  and  I  wept  also ;  and  the  hour  of  prayer 
was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.     And  we  mounted 
our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling ;  and  I  C€>I- 
lected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast.''    Hb  trusty 
bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  bravest  of  the 
tribes ;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe ;  and 
after  some  vicissitudes  of  warj  the  Getes  were  fi- 
nally driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Transoxiana.  He 
had  done  much  for  his  own  glory  ;  but  much  re- 
mained to  be  done,  mqch  art  to  be  exerted,  and 
some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he  could  teach  hh 
equals  to  obey  him  as  their  master.    The  birth  and 
power  of  Emir  Houpsein  compelled  him  to  accept 
a  vicious  and  unworthy  colleague,  whose  sister  was 
the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.    Their  union  was 
short  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  hi 
their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  his  rival  to  the 
reproach  of  injustice  and  perfidy ;  and,  after  a  small 
(lefeat,Hou$>^ein  was  slain  by  some  sagacious  friends, 
who  presumedjfor  the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  com* 
inands  pf  their  lord.  At  the  age  of  thirty  •four*,  and 

m 

•  The  1st  book  of  Sbcrcfeddin  is  employed  on  the  private 
lift  o^the  hero  3  and  he  himself,  or  his  secret!>ry,  (Instirutions^ 
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in  a  general  diet,  or  ftfttf^«*^\te'i«^feir&sied.^    CtiKt. 
Imfmal  command  j  but  hie  afkted  to  revei-e  tfee  J^^' 
house  of  Ziiugis';  ^and  whileaheBniirTimourrasfn.  ^«»- 
ed  xwET  £agata  and  the  Bas*,.  a  ift)ni»%it  Kkan  set-  the  thione 
«ved  as  a  |mvatte  officer  ki'ttealrYhies  of  his  senrant.  taif  *^*" 
A  fertile  kingdom,  Ave  bafiditsd  miles  in  length  and     A  D. 
inibreaddi,  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a     Ap'rU. 
Siil^ject ;  but  Timour  aspired  t6^  the  dominion  of 
^the  Tirorld';  and  before  hi^  death,  the  crown  of  Za- 
gatai  VK»  one  of  the  tweiity-seveft  cf owns  which  he 
had  placed  on  his  head^    Without  expatiating  on 
the  victories  <rf  thirty-five  catirpaigfis  ^  without  de*   • 
scribing  the  line^  ^f  march,  which  he  repeatedly 
traced  over  the  continent  of  Asia^  I  shall  briery 
represent  his  conquests  in,  L  Bersia,  fl.  Tartary, 
and.  III.  India*  ;  and  fifbm  thence {>roceed  to  the 
mare  interesting  narrative  ofliis  Ottoman  war« 
^     L  For  every  war,  a  m«ive  of  safety  or  revenge.  His  con- 
-of  honour  or  aseal,  of  right  orconyecdenoe,  maybe  qu"t«» 
readily  found  in  the  juri^rudence  of  conquerors*      1370-! 
No  sodner  had  Timoor  re^imited  to  the  patrimony  ^  'Jf  J'^;, 
of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of  Caiixme  and  sia, 
Candabar,  than  he  turted  bis  eyes  towards  the      j^\^ 
kingdons  of  Iran  or  Persia.    From  the  Oxus  to  ^    ^hs* 
•the  Hgris,  that  extensive  countxy  was  ieft  with- 
out a  lawitil  sovereign  «ince  the  death  of  Abou« 
said,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Hola- 

B  4  xou. 

•p.  j'^.y^.),  enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  ^leagns  and 
enterpriser  vUch  most  triUj  constitute  his  fersotiai  merit.  It 
even  shines  through  the  dark  cokHtring  of  Arabehah,  p.i.  c. 

*  The  conqtnsts  of  Per4a^  Tactaxy,  and  India,  are  repre* 
.seated  in  the  2d  and  jd  books  of  Shmfeddin,  and  by  Arab- 

shdb,  c.  X3-^J5«   Consult  the  excellent  Indexes  to  the  jbnals- 
((otions. 
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CHAP*  tx>u/  P^ce and jOstice  had  been  banished  fron 
^^^'  th^  land  aboyd  forty  years ;  and  the  Mogul  mYadaa? 
might  seem  to  listen  to  the  ciiea  of  an  oppressed 
people^  Tfa$ir  petty  tyrants  might  have  t>pposed 
.him  vi^ith  confeder^A^  atms  i  they  separately  stood, 
:and  6u<:ces^vely  fell ;  and  the  difference  of  their 
fatQ  W2S  pply  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub* 
mission,  or  the  obstinacy  of  pesistance.  Ibrahiai, 
.IMnce  pf  Sbirw^ior  Albanb,  kissed  the  footstool 
pf  the  Imperial  throne.  His  peaoe-offeisngs  of  silks, 
horses,  and  jewels,  Viere  composed^;  accordmg  to 
the  Jartar  fasbion,  each  article  of  nbe  pieces ;  but 
a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there  were  only 
eight  slaves.  ^^  I  myself  am  the  ninth,'^  re[£ed 
^Ibrahim,,  who  was  prepared  for  the  remark;  and 
his  flattery  wa^  rewarded  by  the  smile  of  Timour  *• 
Shah.  MansQur,  Prince  of  Fars,  or  the  prq^er  Per- 
sia, was  t>ne  of  the  least  powerfuL^  but  most  dan- 
gerous,, of  fats  enemies.  In  a 'battle  imder  the 
walls  of  Shira?,    he  broke,  with-  three.;  of  four 

•  •  • 

thousand  soldiers,  the  #wr/ar»aih  bodyof  thirty 
thousand  hbrse,  where  the  Emperor  fought  in 
-pcarsdn.  lio  more  than  fourteen  or  fift^sen  guards 
i^mained  n^r.  the  standard  of  Timour;  he 
^tood  firm  as  a.  rock,  and  received  on  hisr  heU 
.fnet  two^  ifc*eighty  strokes  o£  z;  scydietar  f ;  th^ 
IVloguls  rallied }  the  }iead  of  Mansour  ^as  thrown 

at 

*  The  reverence  of  the  TiiTt»«  fiir  the  myisteripus  number 
of  luncy  is  decltred  by  Abuigbazr  Khan,  who,  for  that  reasoDj, 
(iivides  his  Genealogical  History  into  nine  partaL' 

•f  According  to  Arabshah,  (p.  i.  c.  28.  p.  183.),  the  cowarc} 
.^i-tnipTsr  a-:;n  au^iy  to  histrntj  aiid  hid  hxmseV  frofo  the  pursuit 
•  d f  bh  'jh  MffTi sQur  under  the  iv ooicna^  giormcitt s.     Pbrh  r  ^  She* 
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at  ki^  leet,  jmd  he  declajeed  tiis  esteem  of  the  valour  c  h  A  p^, 
0ijgL  foe,  by  eicftrpati^g  tl\rjtip  males  of, so  intrepid  ^'^'*'' 
A  lace.  .Frpjfn  Shiran,  his  troops  advanced  to  the 
Persian  g^ph;  and  the  ifichness  and  weakness 
x)f;  OmtU^  *  wdre  displayed  in  a^  annual  tribute 
4Qf  six  hundred  thousand  dinars  of  gold.  Bagdad 
.waritQ.k>i^^  tb^  city  of  peace,  the  seat  of  the 
icaliphs:;  bml  the  noblest .  conquest  of  Houlacou 
xculd  not  be  overlooked  by  his  ambitious  successor. 
.Tbe.  whole  <Jpur$Q!0!f  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
from  ^e,iiiouth;tp!tbf^  sources  of  those  rivers,  was 
reduced  to  his  ;<}b(dteQce.  He  entered  Edessa ; 
Md  the  Turbans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chas- 
tised for  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of  a  caravan  of 
He€ca«  In  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  native 
Chri$;tiao9  etiU  braved  the  law  and  the  sword  of 
Mahoittet,;.  by  three  expeditions  he  obtained  the 
merit  of  th^  f ^^^V*  or  holy  war  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Teflis  became  his  pro^lyte  and  friend. 

IL  A  juat  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  the  n.  of 
invasion  of .  Turkeatan,   or  the  Eastern  Tartary.  ^uike- 
The  dignity  of.  Ilmour  could  not  endure  the  im-     a*,  d. 
.    '    .  punity 

•  Tie  history  of  Orxnut  is  not  unlike  tbat  of  Tyre.  The 
old  city,  Qn  the  c^ntincat,;  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and 
renewed  in  a  neighbouring  island  without  fresh  water  or  vegc- 
tation.  The  Kings  tof  Ormxtz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade,  and 
the  peari'fishety,  possessed  Urge  teriitbrics  both  in  Perbia  and 
Arabia  >  but  they  wero  at  -first  the  tributaries  of  the  Sultans 
of  "K^rman,  and  at  last  were  delivered  (A.  D.  T505.)  by  the 
Portuguese  tyfant^from  the  tyranny  tt  their  own  vizirs^  {Mmt- 
fo  Polo,  1.  i.  c^'iy  16.  iph  7.  S.  AbuHeda  Geograph.  tabui. 
xi.  p.  261.  262.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Orxnuz,  in  Texeira, 
pr  SteYetis^  History  of  Persia,  p.  376 — 416,  and  the  Itineraries 
inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  Barthe« 
^a  (15OJ),  fol.  167.  oiF  Andrea  Corsali  (1517),  fbl.  202. 
Jt95.  a»d  ef  Odoardo  BarbcMt  (in  15 16),  fph  3  t  5-— 3180* 
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CHAP,  punity  of  the  Getes ;  he  passed  the  SihooA,  sab- 
-»  I  ^  '  r  dued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  tnarcKed  seven 
times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His  mott 
iHstant  camp  was  two  months  journey,  or  four  hmv 
dred  and  eighty  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Samar- 
cand ;  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed  the  river  Ir- 
tish, engraved  in  the  forests  of  Siberia  a  rude  me- 
morial  of  their  exploits.  The  concfuest  of  ;Kipzak, 
or  the  Western  Tartary  ♦,  was  founded  on  die 
double  motive  of  aiding  the  distressed,  and  chasti- 
sing the  ungratrfu!.  Toctamisb,  a  fugidve  prince, 
was  entertained  and  protected  in  his  court ;  the 
ambassadors  of  Auruss  Khan  were  dismissed  with 
an  haughty  denial,  and  followed  on  the  same  day 
by  the  armies  of  Zagatai ;  and  their  success  esta- 
blished Toctamishin  the  Mogul  empire  of  the 
North.  But  after  a  reign  of  ten  yfears,  the  new 
Khan  forgot  the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  be- 
nefactor, the  base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  house  oi  Zingis.  Through 
the  gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the 
head  of  ninety  thousand  horse ;  with  the  innume- 
rable forces  of  ICipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and 
Russia,  he  passed  theSihoon,  burnt  the  palaces 
of  Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  win- 
ter snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his 
Of  Kip.  ^^^  After  a  mild  expostulation,  and  a  glorious 
z.ak,  Ru»-  victory,  the  Emperor  resolved  on  revenge ;  and 
A.  D.  by  ^^  ^^^  iuid  the  west  of  the  Caspan  and  the 
»39o—  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such  mighty 

powers, 

*  Arabsbah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  acquired  a  im- 
gular  knowledge  of  the  geography,  cities,  and  rcfolutioQS,  of 
shut  oortbcrn  region,  (p.  i,  c*  45*— 490* 
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powers,  that  thirt^h  mtlee- were  measured  froto  chap. 
his  right  to  his  •  left  wmg.  In  a  inarch  of  five 
months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man ; 
aad  thar  d«ly  snbsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the 
fortune' of  the  chace*  At  length  the  armies  en* 
countered  each  other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the 
standard-bearer,  who,  in  the  heat  of  action,  rever- 
sed the  Imperial  standard  of  ^pzak,  determined 
the  Victory  of  the  Zagotatfi^^r  and  Toctamish'  (I 
speak  the  language  dJF  tl(e  In^tituiions)  gave  the 
tribe  of  Toushi  to  i^ewtnd'  of  d^^lation^.  He 
fled  to  the  Christian  Duke  of  Lithuania ;  again  re« 
turned  -to  the  banks  of  the  Votga  ;  and,  after  fifteen 
battles  with  a  domestk  rivals  at  last  perished  in  the 
wilds  of  Siberia.  The  pursut  ^  a  flying  enemy 
carried  Tiinour  into  the  tribula)7  provinces  of  Rus* 
sia ;  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made  pri- 
soner amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital ;  and  Teletz, 
by  the  pride  ai>d  ignorance  of  the  Orientals,  might 
^sily  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  metropolis 
of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been 
feeble,  since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed 
in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  pro- 
tection they  ascribed  the  casual  and  voluntary  re- 
treat of  the  conqueror.  Ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  desolate  country 
was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  en- 
riched with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  furs,  of 

linen 

•  ImtitutioM  of  Timour,  p.  123.  12^.  Mr  While,  the 
editor,  bestows  some  afinnadversion  on  the  superficial  account 
0^  Shcrefcddin,  (l.iii.  c.  12^-14.),  who  was  ignoiant  of  the 
designs  of  Tlmour,  and  the  true  springs  of  action.  • 


„  THE  DEGUNE  AffD  EAW« 

c  HA  P.  liaen  of  Antioqh  *,  andipf  inft^.pf  gdjl  and  sil- 
xj:^^  vert-  On  th«  b^nks  gf  tl^p  Don,  pr  Ta»W8,  he 
received  an  humble  deputsjtioq  from  fh»«>n?»*^  wid 
merchants  of  Egypt  J,  Venice,  Gienfla*  .C»toloi^ 
and  Biscay,  who  occupied  the  /^pmerce  and.<ity 
of  Tana,  or  Azoph,)  at  thfs  mo»th  of  the  ijver. 
They  offered  thjjir  gifts,  admired,  his  ipagnificeflce, 
and  trusted  hii  royal  \yord.  But  the  peaceful  v»it 
of  an  enur,  whoexpVMied  the  state^f  the  mag^uzines 
and  harbour,  was  spe^iilf  follpwed  by  the  d)estruc> 
titre  presence  of  tbe  Tatars.  The  city  w^  r^uced 
to  ashes ;  die  Modems  were  pillaged  and  dismissed  j 
but  all  the  Christians  ivho  had  not  fled  to  the^  ships, 
wwe  c<mdannied  cither'  to  death  or  slavery  j|.  Re. 
vesge  prompted  hvn  to-bum  the  cities  of  Serai  and 
Astrachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civili^tiop ; 

.  and 

*  The  furs  of  Russia  are  mor6  credible  tban  tbe  ingots* 

Bat  the  lioen  of  Antioth  has  never  been  famous  -,  and  An* 

'tioch  was  in  ruins.     I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of 

Europe,  which  the  Hanse  merchants  had  imported  by  the  way 

ofNoTogorod. 

f  M.  Lev^que  (Hist,  de  Russic,  tom^  ii.  p.  7a%*  Vic  de 
Timour,  p.  64 — 67.  before  the  French  version  of  the  Insti- 
tutes) has  corrected  the  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the 
true  limit  of  Timour^s  conquests.  His  grgunients  aire  super- 
fluous, and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian  annals  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  before  had  been  taken 
by  ToctiVn^ish,  escaped  tbe  arms  of  a  more  fbtxmdable  kitade^. 

X  An  Egyptian  consul. from  Grand  Cairo,  is  mentioned  in 

Barbarous  voyage  to  Tana  in  1436^  a&er  the  city  had  been  re- 
built, (  Ramusio,  torn.  ii.  Ibl.  92.). 

II  The*  sack  of  Azoph  is  described  by  Sberefeddin,  (L  iit. 
^«  55.),  and  much  more  particularly  by  tbe  author  of  an  Ita- 
lian chronicle,  (Andreas  de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  in  Chron. 
Tarvisianoi  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  ItalicanuUi  torn.  six. 
p.  802 — 805.).  He  had  conversed  with  the  Miaois,  two  Ve- 
netisn  brothers,  one  of  whom  l)^d  been  sent  a  deputy  to  the 
f  amp  of  Timour,  and  tbe,  other  had  lost  at  Azopji  three  sons 
and  z  2yC0O  ducats. 


/ 
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and  Ms  rariky  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated  to  c  h  A  P. 
the  region  of  perpetual  day-light,  a'  strange  pheno-  .^^J*  % 
xnenon,  which  authorised  his  Mahometan  doctors  V 

to  dispense  i;rith  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer  *.  in.  of 
■    nL  When  Tlmour  first  proposed  to  his  princes  JJj,"*^^*" 
and  emirs  the  inrasion  of  Ihdia  or  Hindostan  t,     A-  ^• 
he  was  answered  by  a  murmur  of  discontent;      J^^^l 
"  The  rivers !  and  the  mountains  and  desarts  !  and 
••  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour  !  and  the  elephants, 
"  destroyers  of  men*  !*^    But  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  was  more  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors  ; 
and  his  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that  an  en- 
terprise of  such  tremendous  aspect  was  safe  and 
easy  in  the  execution.    He  was  informed*  by  his 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hindostan  -^ 
the  Soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  j  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  Sul- 
tan Mahmood  was  despised  even  in  the  haram  of 
Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great  di- 
visions ;  and  Timour  observes  with  pleasure,  that 
the  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  hoi^  most 
fortunately  corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names 
or  epithets  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.    Between  the 
Jihoon  and  the  Indus,  they  crossed  one  of  the  ndges 

of 

•  Sherefeddin  only  says,  (1.  ui.  c.  i3.)»  that  the  rnys  of 
the  ^ttxng,  and  those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely  separa« 
ted  by  Boy  interval  \  a  problem  which  may  be  solved  in  the 
Uutodc  of  Moscow,  (the  j6th  degree),  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aororm  fiorcalis,  and  a  long  summer-'twilight.  But  a  day  pf 
forty  days  (Kbondemir  apud  d^Herbelot,  p.  88o»}  would  ri- 
gorously a>nfine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

f  Far  the  In^an  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  I2p— ijp,)* 
the  fourth  book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  ot  FenKhta, 
(in  pow,  vol.  ii.  p,  i— 2o.)f  which  thrcvs  a  general  li^ht  an. 
the  a&in  of  Hindostan. 
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CHAP.,  .of  tnountaiu?V  which  are  styled  by  the  Arabian  ge* 
^^^'  graphers  the  Stony  Girdles  of  the  earth.  Tht 
highland  robbers  were  subduedor  extirps^ed ;  but 
great  numbers  of  men  and  horses  perished  ia  the 
snow ;  the  Emperor  himself  was  let  down  a  preci- 
pice on  a  portable  scaiFold,  the  ropes  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubits. in  length ;  and,  before  he 
could  reach  the  bottom,  diis  dangerous  operatiqn 
was  five  times  repeated,  Timour  crossed  the  Indus 
at  the  ordinary  passage  of  Attok ;  and  successively 
traversed,  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander^  the  Pun* 
Jab  J  or  five  rivers  *,  thjit  fall  into  the  master-stream* 
From  Attock  to  Delhi,  the  high  rpad  measures  no 
more  than  six  Ixundr^  miles ;  but  the  two  conquer, 
ors,  deviated  to  th^  southr^ast ;  and  the  motive  of 
Timour  was  to  join  his  grandson,  who  had  atcbie- 
ved  by  his.  command  the  conquest  of  Moultan.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desart,  the  Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept ; 
the  Mogul  entered  the  desart,  reduced  the  fortress  of 
Batnir,  and  stood  in  arms  before  the  gates  of  Del- 
hi, a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted 
three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Maho- 
metan  Kings,  The  siege,  more .  especially  of  the 
•castle,  might  have  been  a  work  of  time  ;  but  he 
tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness,  the  Suljan 
Mahmoud  and  his  vizir  to  descend  into  the  plain, 

uith 

•  The  risers  of  the  Punjab,  the  five  eastern  branrhe?  of  the 
Indus,  have  been  laid  douii  for  tbe  first  timex^ith  truth  pnd 
accuracy  in  Major  Rennet's  incomparable  map  of  Hindonan-. 
In  his  Critical  Memoir,  he  illustrates  with  judgement  and 
learning 'the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Timour. 
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'with  ten  thousand  cuiras^ers,  forty  thousand  of  his  g  h°a  p. 
fo«.gu«d,,».don.hundred»d  twenty  deph«,«,  >•"• 
whose  tusks  are  said  to  have  beea  armed  with  sharp 
and  poisoaed  daggers*  Ag^unst  these  monsters,  or 
rather  against  the  imagination  of  bis  troops,  he 
condescended  to  use  some  extraordinary  precautions 
of  fire  and  a  ditch, :  of  iron  spikes  ^and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile 
at  theur  own  fears ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy 
animaU  were. routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men 
of  Iiidia)  disappeared  from  the  field*  Timour  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  jof  Hindostan ; 
and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  stately  mosch ;  but  the  order  and  li- 
cence of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted 
the  festival  of  his  viotory.  He  resolved  to  purify 
his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gen- 
toos,  who  still  surpass,  in  the  proponion  of  ten  to 
one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems.  In  this  pious  de- 
sign, he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several 
battles  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Bmious  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow,  that 
s€ims  to  discharge  the  mighty  river,  whose  source  is 
far  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibaut  ^«  His 
^  return 

*  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  rife 
in  Thibet,  from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  satne  htVk,  Jeparate 
from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  1 20c  miles,  and,  after  a 
Ending  course  of  2000  miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near 
the  gulf  of  Bengal*  Yet,  so  capricipuf  is  fame,  that  the  fiur<^ 
rampooter  is  a  late  discoverer,  ^balc  his  brother  Ganges  has 
bcM  the  theme  of  ancient  and  modern  storj.     Coupele^  the 

scene 
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c  H  A  P.  return  was  along  the  skirt$  of  the  norchem  hills  | 
y     ^  'mr  nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  y^r  justify 
the  strdnge  foresight  of  his  emirs^  that  their  cMl* 
dren  in  a  warm  climate  would  degeiierate  into  a 
race  of  Hindoos. 
Ills  war         It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Tiihour 
suitan^Ba-  ^^^  informed,  by  his)  speedy  messengeiv,..  of.  the 
jazet,        disturbances  which-  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of 
1400,      Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  .the  revolt  of  the:Chri4 
Sepux.    stians,.and  the  amfaidousdes^Hs  of  the  SulttoBft* 
jazet^    His  vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not  5rti* 
paired  by  sixty-three  years,  and  innumarable  fat 
tigues ;  and,  after  enjoying  some  tranquil  ifaontha 
in  the  palace  of  Samarcand^  be  J[>roclaimed  a  new 
expedition  of  seven  years  into  the  western  countries 
of  Asia*..    To  tbe.soldiiaii  JBvho  h>id  served. ki 
the  Indian  war,  he  granted  the  choice  of  remaib^ 
ing  at  home,  or  following  .their  Prince;  hut  the 
troops  of  all  the  provinces'  and  kingdoms  of  Per«» 
sia  were. commanded  to  assemble  at  Ispahan,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  standard.    It  was 
first  directed  against  the  Christians  of  Geot^gia^ 
who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks,  their  castK 
and  the  winter-season ;  but  these  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  TimOur ) 
the  rebels  submitted  to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran  j 
and  if  both  religions  boasted  of  their  martyrs, 
that  name  is  more  justly  due  to    the  Chrisdaiv 

prisoners^ 

scene  of  Txmour^s  last  Ytctonry  must  be  situate  near  Loldong^ 
iioo  miles  from  Calcutta;  and|  in  17741  a  Brkuh  camp  t 
(Rennel's  Memoir,  p.  7,  59.  90.  91. 990« 

*  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141.  to  the  end  of  thtl  ist  book, 
and  ShercfccMin*  {},  v.  c.  1— 16.),  to  the  enttaitc«  <vf  Tiinour 
into  Sviia. 
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prisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjura-  chap. 
don  or  death.  On  his  descent  from  the  hills^  the  ■  ^'^^V  ■ 
Emperor  gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of 
Bajazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  correspondence  of 
complaints  and  menaces,  which  fermented  two 
years  before  the  final  explosion^  Between  two 
jealous  aild  haughty  neighbours,  the  modves  of 
quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and 
Ottoman  conquests  now  touched  each  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  and  the  Euphrates ; 
nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  dme 
and  treaty.  Each  of  ,the$e  ambitious  monarchs 
xnight  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his  territory  } 
of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  protecting  his  rebels ; 
and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each  understood  the 
fugidve  princes,  whose  klhgdoms  he  had  usurped, 
and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued, 
^he  resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  opposition  of  interest ;  and,  in  their 
victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal, 
and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first 
epistle*  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  must  have  provoked, 
instead  of  reconciling  the  Turkish  Sultan,  whose 
family  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise  !•  ".  Dost 
Vol.  Xil.  C  "thou 

*  We  have  tliree  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  In- 
stitutions (p.  I47.)»  in  Sherefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  14.),  and  in  A- 
rabshah  (toni.  ii.  c.  19*  p.  183— 201  Ot  which  agrtc  with 
each  otl^er  in  the  spirit  and  substance,  rather  than  in  the  style. 
]t  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translated,  with  various 
latitude,  from  the  TurUsh  original,  into  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian tongues. 

-^  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  country- 
men by^  the  name  of  Turis^  and  stigmatizes  the  race  and  na- 
tion of  Bajaset  Kith  the  less  honourable  epithet  of  Turimatu, 

Yet 
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CHAP.  **  thou  not  know,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Aaa  h 
.  ^^^'  ^  <*  subject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws  ?  that  our  in- 
**  vincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other  ? 
•*  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before 
**  our  gate  ?  and  that  we  have  compelled  Fortune 
**  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  fem- 
♦*  pire?  What  is  the  foundation  of  thy  insolence 
•*  and  folly  ?  Thou  hast  fought  some  battles  in  the 
**  woods  of  Anatolia;  contemptible  trophies !  Thou 
^^  hast  obtained  some  victories  OTer  the  Christians 
•*  of  Europe  j  thy  sword  was  blessed  hy  the  apostle 
"  of  God ;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of 
^^  the  Koran,  iq  waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is 
^  the  sole  consideration  that  prevents  us  from  de- 
•*  stroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and  bulwark 
•*  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time  j  reflect ; 
•*  repent  j  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeancfe, 
•*  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou 
,  •*  art  na  more  than  a  pismire ;  why  wilt  thou  seek 
to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas !  they  will 
trample  thee  under  their  feet/'  In  his  replies, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul 
which  was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt. 
After  retorting  the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief 
and  rebel  of  the  desart,  the  Ottoman  recapitulates 
his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Touran,  and  the 
Indies ;  and  labours  to  prove,  that  Timour  had  ne- 
ver triumphed,  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the 
vices  of  his  foes»    *'  Thy  armies  are  innumerable : 

"be 

Yet  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Ottomans  could  be  descend- 
ed from  a  Turkman  sailor  ^  those  inland  shepherds  Were  so 
semote  from  the  sea,  and  aU  maritime  aSkirs. 
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*•  be  they  so  j  but  what  are  the  arrerwe  of  the  flying  chap. 
**  Tartar  against  the  scymetars  and  battle-axes  of  ^^^' 
"  my  firm  and  invincible  Janizaries  ?  I  will  guard 
•**  the  princes  who  have  implored  my  protection; 
**  sedt  them  in  ftiy  tents.^  The  cities  of  Arzingaa 
^^  and  Erzeroum  are  mine ;  and  unless  the  tribute 
**  be  duly  paid,  I  will  demand  the  arrears  under 
« the  "walk  of  Tauris  and  Sultania*"  The  un- 
governable rage  of  the  Sultan  at  length  betrayed 
hita  to  an  insuh  of  a  more  domestic  kind :  "  IF 
^*  1  fly  frorti  my  arms,^*  said  he,  "  may  my  wives 
"  be  thfTice  forced  from  my  bed ;  but  if  thou  hast 
*•  not  coui-age  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  mayest  thou 
**  again  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have  thrice 
*'  endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger  •/*  Any 
Violation,  by  Word  of  deed,  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
Haram,  is  an  unpa:fdoftabl6  offence  among  the 
Turkish  nations  t }  and  the  political  quarrel  of  th6 
two  Tfionarchs  was  embittered  by  private  and  per- 
sonal r^entment.  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Ti- 
mour  was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Swbs,  or  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  on  the  borders 
of  Anatolia ;  it6d  he  revenged  the  indiscretion  of 

C  fi  th6 

*  Accrording  to  the  Koran,  (c,  li.  p.  27.  and  Sale's  Dis- 
GOUiHrfs,  p.  134.))  a  Mussulman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his 
wife,  (who  had  thrice  repeated  the  words  of  a  divorce),  could 
not  take  her  again,  tiU  after  she  had  been  married  to^  and  re»* 
pudiated  hy  another  husband }  an  ignominious  transaction, 
which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate  by  supposing,  that  the  first 
husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  his  face, 
(Rycaut^s  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1.  ii.  c.  21.) 

-f  Th«  cemmoti  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking 
of  theb  women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arab* 
shah  to  the  Turkish  nations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  Chalcondyles  (l*ii*p.  5iO  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
prejudice  and  the  insult. 


»4oo> 
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c  H  A  P.  the  Ottoman,  on  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  Ar» 
^^^'  menians,  who ;wQre  buried  alive.for  thebrave  and 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  As  a  Mussulman, 
he  sieemed  to  respect  the  pious  occupation  of  Ba- 
jazetywho  was  still  engaged  in  th«  blockade  of 
Constantinople ;  and  after  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
Mogul  conqueror  checked  his  pursuit,  and  turned 
Timour  aade  to  the  invasioa  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  .In  these 
Jyril^*  tiansactiofls,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals, 
^'  ^*  and  even  by  Timour,  is  istyled  the  Kaissar  rfRwm^ 
the  Caesar  of  the  Romans ;  a  title  which,  by  a  snail 
anticipation,  might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who 
possessed  the  provinces,  and  threatened  the  dty  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine  *• 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still 
rdgned  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  but  the  dynasty  of 
the  Turks  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the  Circas- 
dans  t  i  ^^d  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave 
and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to  the 
jthrone.  In  the  midst  of  rebdlioa  and  discord,  he 
braved  the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the  eneo^ies, 
and  detained  the  amba&adors  c^  the  Mogul,  who 
patiently  expected  his  decease,  to  revenge  th^ 
crimes  of  the  fiither  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his  son 
Parage.    The  Syrian  emirs  |  were  assembled  at 

Aleppo 

•  For  the  style  of  the  IVfbguTs,  see  the  Institutidns,  (p.  13I» 
^47  Of  8^<J^  ^  *^^  Persians,  the  Bibliotheqae  Orientale, 
(p.  882.)  ^  but  i  do  not  find  that  the  title  of  CseMt  has  been 
applied  by  the  Arabians^  or  assumed  by  the  Ottomans  them>- 
selves. 

f  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  PHarad^e,  in  M.  de  Guig- 
nes,  (torn.  iv.  U  XMi.)>  tvlio  from>  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboul- 
Biahasen,  £bn  Schounah,  and  Aintabi,  has  added  aome  facts  ta 
oar  common  stock  of  materials. 

X  For, these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,   Arabshah, 

though. 
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Aleppo  to  repel.the  invasion;  they  confided  in  the  C  H  a  f. 
fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  tern-  u^.^.^ 
per  of  their  swords  and  lances,  of  the  purest  steel 
of  Damascus,  in  the  strength  of  their  walled  cities, 
and  in  the  populousness  of  sixty  thousand  villages ; 
and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege,  they  threw  open 
their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain. 
But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
union ;  and  some  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced 
to  desert  or  betray  their  more  byal  companions. 
Tlmour's  front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian 
elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers 
and  Greek  fire ;  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other ;  many  thousands 
were  stifled  or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the 
great  street ;  the  Mogulsentered  with  the  &gitives  ; 
and,  after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel,  the  impregi^ 
nable  citadel  of  AUeppo,  was  surrendered  by  cow- 
ardice or  treacheiy*  Among  the  suppliants  and  Sac^ 
captives,  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  ^J^^  p* 
law,  whom  he  invited  to  the  dangerous  honour  of  ^,uoo. 
a  personal  conferoice  *.  The  Mogul  prince  was  a 
zealous  Mussulman  ;  but  his  Persian  schools  had 

C  S  taught 

tbough  a  partial,  is  a  creditable  witness,  (torn.  I.  c.  64 — 68. 
torn.  ii.  c.  1-— 14.)*  Timour  mud  have  been  odious  to  a 
Syrian  *,  but  the  notoriety  ef  facts  would  have  obliged  hhn,  in 
tome  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy-  and  himself.  His  bitters 
may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin,  (L  v.c.i7 — ^9*)* 

*  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  co- 
ped by  Arabshah  (torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  625-^45.)  ^^^  ^^^ 
cadhi  and  historian  £bn  Schounah,  a  principal^  actor*  Yet 
liow  ctmld  he  be  alive  seventy»£Te  years  afterward^i  (d'Hffc 
l^elot^  p.  792.}  ? 


Nov.  11^ 
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CHAP,  taught  liitn  to  reyerethe  memory  of  Ali  and  Ho* 
'  sain }  and  he  ha4  imbibed  a  deep  prejudice  against 
the  Syrians,  ^as  the  enemies  of  the  $on  of  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  apostle  of  God.  To  these  doctors  he 
proposed  a  captious  question,  which  the  casuists  of 
Bochara,  Samairand,  and  Herat,  were  incapable  of 
resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  qf  those 
^  who  are  sl^n  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of  my  eaer 
f^  mies  ?'*  But  he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of  Aleppo,  who  re* 
plied,  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  himself^  tbftt  the 
motive,  not  the  ensign,  constitutes  tl^e  martyr }  and 
that  the  Moslenis  of  either  party,  who  fig.ht  only  for 
the  glory  of  God,  may  de$erve  thgt  sjicred  ^ppella^ 
tion.  The  true  guccessiop  of  the.  caliphs  was  a 
controversy  of  a  still  more  delipate  nature,  apd  tb^ 
frankness  of  a  doctor,  top  honest  for  hi9  situation, 
provoked  the  Emperor  to  eicclaim,  ^^  Ye  are  as  ialae 
^'  as  those  of  Damascus :  ]VIoawiyah  was  an  usurfv 
'^  er,  Yesid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali  alone  is  the  lawful 
"  successor  of  the  prophet/'  A  prudent  explanar* 
tion  restored  his  tranquillity;  and  be  passed  to 
a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation*  ^'  What  ia 
"  ypur  age  ?*'  said  he  to  the  iradhi,  '^  Rfty  years.** 
r-"  It  would  be  the  age  of  my  eldest  son.  You 
see  me  here  (continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame, 
decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Al- 
^^  mighty  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  kingdoms  of 
**  Iran,  Touran,  and  the  Indies.  I  am  not  a  man 
**  of  blood  ;  and  God  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my 
^*  wars  I  bav(*  never  been  the  aggressor,  and  that 
"  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their 
J*  own  Calamity."     During  this  peaceful  converas^- 

tion« 


C6 
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don,  the  streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  bloody  and  c  h  a  F. 
re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  mothers  and  children^  ^Jt^Xiu 
vnth  the  shrieks  of  violated  virgins^     The  rich 
plunder  that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers  might 
simulate  itm\x  avarice ;   but  their  cruelty  was  en- 
forced by.  th^  peremptory  command  of  producing 
s^  ^dequ^te  number  of  heads,  which,  according  to 
his  custbqi,  were  curiously  piled  in  columns  and 
pyramids ;  the  Moguls  celebrajted  the  feast  of  vic- 
tory) while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
iA  tears  and  ip.  chains.    I  shall  not  dweU  on  tlie 
march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus, 
'where  he  wa9  rudely  encountered,  and* almost  over-   / 
thrown,  by  the  armies  of  £gypjt«   A  retrogade  mo* 
tion  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair  ;  one  of 
fai$  qepheiprs  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  re^ 
joiced  lA  the  tale  of  his  defeat,  when  the  Sultan  wa$ 
dt^v^,  by  th^  revolt  of  the  Mamalukes,  to  escape 
with  precipitatbn  and  shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo^ 
Absmdftfied  t:>y  their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Da- 
ip^gpus  still  defended  their  walls  ^  and  Timour  con- 
sented to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his 
retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom  ;   each  article  of  nine 
pieces.    But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself 
into  the  city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  per- 
fidiously violated  the  treaty  ;  imposed  a  contribu-  Dtmat • 
tion  of  ten  millions  of  gold;  and  animated  his  ^^  ^ 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who      1401. 
had  executed,  or  approved  the  murder  of  the  ^"'  *^'. 
grandson  of  Mahomet.     A  family  which  had  given 
honourable  burial  to  the  head  of  Hosain,  and  a 
Miony  of  artificers  whom  he  sent  to  labour  at  Sa^ 

C  4  marcandf 
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CHAP,  marcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the  general  niasy 
y  ^  '  '  sacre;  and,' after  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  Da- 
mascus was  reduced  to  ashes,  because  a  Tartar  waa 
gloved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge  the  blood  of  an 
Arab,    The  losses  and  iatigues  of  the  campaiga 
obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the  conquest  of  Pa* 
lestine  and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  'to  the  £u* 
phrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to  the  flames ;   and 
justified  his  pious  motive  by  the  psirdon  and  re- 
ward of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  AJi,  who  were 
desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  son.     I  have  exr 
patiated  on  the  personal  anecdotes  which  mark 
the  character  of  the  Mogul  hero ;  but  I  shall  brieflyr 
and  B^g.    mention  *,  that  he  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bagdad 
'^^A  n      ^  pyramid    of    ninety  thousand    heads ;     again 
1401I'     visited   Georgia ;     encamped   on    the    banks  ^of 
J"^y  »3r     Araxes  ;   and  proclaimed  his  resolution  of  march- 
ing against  the    Ottoman  £mpa*or«     Conscious 
of  the  importance  of  the  war,  he  collected  his 
forces  from  every  province ;  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list  f ; 

but 

•  The  marches  and  occupations  of  Timour  between  the' 
Syrian  and  Ottoman  fvars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin 
(1.  V.  Ct  29- — ^30>  ^"d  Arabsbah  (torn.  ii.  c.  15 — 18.). 

f  This  number  of  Sco^oqq  was  extracted  by  Arab&hah,  or 
rather  by  £bn  Schounah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  faith  of 
a  Carizmien  officer,  (torn,  u  c.  68.  p.  61709  >nd  it  is  re<* 
inaikable  enough,  that  a  Greek  historian  (Phranza,  1.  1, 
c.  29.)  adds  no  more  than  20,oco  men.  Poggius  reckons 
r, 000,060  •,  another  Latin  contemporary,  (Chi on.  Tarvisi- 
anum,  apud  Muratori,  torn.  xi}(.  p..9oo*)t  i|000»ooo;  andth<& 
enormoys  sum  of  x.6co,oco,  is  attested  .by  a  German  soldier, 
xvho  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  (Leunclav.  ad  ChaK* 
condyl.  1.  iii.  p.  ^2*).  Timour,  in  his  institutions,  has  no( 
(!f  igncd  to  calcuUtc  his  troops,  his  subjects,  or  his  revenues. 
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but  the  splendid  commands  of  five  smd  ten  thou-  chap. 

•  L.XV 

6and  horse,  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  * 

and  pension  of  the  chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  num- 
ber of  effective  soldiers  •.  In  the  pillage  of  Syria, 
the  Moguls  had  acquired  immense  riches ;  but  the 
delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years, 
more  firmly  attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Baja-  invadei 
eet  had  two  years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more     a.  D. 
serious  encounter.     They  consisted  of  four  hun-      *4««* 
dred  thousand   horse   and    footf*   whose  merit 
an<l  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  domplexion.     We 
may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have  been 
gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thou- 
sand men ;  a  national  cavalry,  the  Saphis  of  mo-    . 
dem  times }  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  £u* 

• 

rope,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour; 
the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of 
Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and 
to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of 
the  Sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and, 
as  if  he  had  chosen  that  s^t  for  revenge,  he  dis- 
played his  banners  near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortu- 
nate 

*  A  mde  latitude  of  non-effectives  ivas  allowed  by  the 
Crreat  Mogul  for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  officers* 
Bermer^s  patron  was  Penge-Hazari,  commander  of  5000  horse, 
of  which  he  maintained  no  more  than  jdo,  (Voyages,  torn.  i. 
p.  288.  289.). 

f  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  tnen  the  Ottoman  army, 
(Institutions,  p.  153O9  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phran- 
ia,  (I.  i.  c.  2g.\  and  swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to 
i,4oo,cx}0.  It  is  evident  that  the  Moguls  were  the  more.nu* 
^erous* 
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CHAP,  nate  Suvas.  la  the  n>e^  while,  Timour  morieii 
*  from  the.  Araxes  through  the  co^ptrie^  of  Arme&ia 
afid  Anatolia ;  his  boldness  was  secured  by  the 
wisest  precautions ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order 
ai)d  di^ipline ;  and  the  woods,  the  mou]|tain$9  and 
the  rivers^  were  diligently  e:jcplored  \}y  the  flying 
squadrons,  who  marked  his  road,  and  preceded  hi^ 
staqtl^d.  Firm  in  hig  plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ottoman  kingdoii),  he  avoided  their  camp } 
dextrously  inclined  to  the  left ;  occupied  Caesarea  $ 
traversed  the  salt  desart  ^d  the  river  Halys ;  ai^d 
invested  Angora ;  while  the  Sultan,  imqiove^blQ 
$^nd  ig^arant  in  his  post,  comp^ed  the  Tartsyr 

Battle  of  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail  *•  He  returned 
A,  D.  ^^  ^^  wings  of  indignation  to  the  relief  of  Aflgora ; 
MO  2,  -in4  2^s  both  gjenerals  w^re  alike  iijipatient  for  ac? 
tiodii,  the  plaicys  round  that  city  were  the  scgne  of  a 
memprable  battle,  which  has  immortalized  the  glory 
of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Bajazet.  For  this 
^gnal  victory,  th^  Mogul  Emperor  was  indebted  tp 
himself,  to  the  geniujs  of  the  moment,  and  the 
discipline  of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the 
factics,  without  violating  the  manners,  of  his  na- 
tion f,  whose  force  still  consisted  in  the  missile 
weapon^}  and  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  car 

valry. 

» 

^  It  may  not  be  useless  to  aiaik  the  distances  between  Aiw 
gora  and  the  neighbouring  sities,  by  the  jouniies  of  the  cani* 
vans,  each  o£  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  ;  to  Smyrna  20,  to 
Ji^iotahia  lO,  to  Boursa  10,  to  Ca^area  8,  to  Sinope  10,  to 
Nicomedia  9,  to  Constantinople  12  or  13,  (sec  Toumefort, 
Voyage  au  Levant^  torn.  11.  lettce  21. )• 

f  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Institutions,  which  th^ 
£ng}]sh  editors  hare  iUastratiul  with  elaborate  plans,  (p.  373 
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valry.  From  a  angle  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  c  ri  ^  p. 
mo^e  of  attack  was  the  same ;  a  foremost  line  first  lil^l^ 
axivanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a 
just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  vanguards 
The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at 
h»  command  the  front  and  mir  of  the  jlght  and 
left  wiDgs  successively  moved  forwards  in  their 
severaldivision^,  and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line ; 
the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  .or  twenty  at* 
tSK:ks  }  ac^d  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory. 
If  they  all  proved  fruitl^s  or  unsuccessful,  the  oc«> 
caaion  lyas  w^thy  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
gave  the  signal  of  advancing  to  the  standard  and 
main  body,  which  he  led  in  person  *•  But  in  the 
battle  of  Angora,  the  n^^iin  body  itself  was  sup^ 
ported,  on  the  Sanks  and  in  the  rear»  by  the  bra^ 
y^t  squadrons  of  the  reserve^  oomminded  by  the 
sons  and  grand^ns^  of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of 
^indostan  ostentatiously  shewed  a  line  of  elephants, 
the  trophies,  rather  than  the  in^ruments,  of  victo- 
ry:  the  use  of  the  Greek  fire  was  familiar  to  the 
Moguls  a&d  Ottomans;  but  had  they  borrowed 
from  Europe  the  recent  invention  of  gunpowder 
aiid  cannon,  the  artificial  thunder^  in  the  hands  of 
either  Qatipn,  must  have  tumod  the  fortune  of  the 
day  f.  In  that .  day»  Baja^et  displayed  the  quali- 
ties 

*  The  ^ultan  himself  (sajs  Timour)  must  then  put  the 
foot  of  courage  into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar  meta- 
phor, which  18  lost  in  the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French, 
version  of  the  Institutes)  (p.  156.  157.)- 

f  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Shere- 
ffddin,  (1,  V.  c.  47.)j  but  Voltaire's  strange  suspicion,  that 
some  cannon,  inscribed  with  strange  characters,  must  have 
been  sent  by  that  monarch  t<r  Delhi,  is  refuted  by  the  univer- 
sal silence  of  contemporaries* 
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c  HA  P.  ties  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief;  but  his  genius  sunk: 
^^^'  under  a  stronger  ascendant;  and  from  various 
motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  fiuled  him 
in  the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice 
had  provoked  a  mutiny  among  the  Turks ;  and 
even  his  json  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  field.  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their 
revolt,  were  drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their 
lawful  princes.  His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted 
by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of  Timour  * ;  who 
reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the  slaves 
of  their  fathers ;  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  do* 
minion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient 
country.  In  the  right  wing  of  Bajazet,  the  cuiras- 
siers of  Europe  charged  with  faithful  hearts  and 
inresistable  arms ;  but  these  men  of  iron  were  soon 
broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pursuit ; 
and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or 
missile  weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle 
of  the  Mogul  himters.  Their  valour  was  at 
length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight 
of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate  Sultan,  aflUcted 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transport- 
Defeat  ed  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses.  He 
^M^ti  ^^  pursued  and  taken  by  the  titular  Khan  of 
Bajazet.  Zagatai ;  and  after  his  capture,  and  the  defieat  of 
the  Ottoman  powers,  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia 

submitted 

^  Timoar  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the 

f' >int  evidence  of  the  Arabian  (torn.  i.  €.47.  p.  39i«)9  Tur- 
ish    (Annal.  Leunclav*   p.  321.),    and  Persian    historians 
(Khondemir,  apud  d'Herbelot,  p.  ^&2.)n 
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submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  planted  his  stand**'  chap. 
ard  at  Kiotahia,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  mi-  ' 

n^ers  of  rapine  and  destruction.     Mirza  Mehem- 
med  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloyed  of  his 
grandsons,  was  dispatched  to  Boursa  with  thirty 
thousand  horse ;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardour, 
that  he  arrived  with  only  four  thousand  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five  days  a  march 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.     Yet  fear  is  still 
more  rapid  in  its  course ;  and  Soliman,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  Europe  with 
the  royal  treasure.    The  spoils  however,  of  the  pa- 
lace and  city  was  immense ;  the  inhabitants  had 
escaped ;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.    From  Boursa,  the 
grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a 
iair  and  flourishing  city  ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons 
were  only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis. 
.The  same  success  attended  the  other  mirzas  and 
^mirs  in  thdr  excursions ;  and  Smyrna,  defended 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self.   After  an  obstinate  defence,  the  place  was  ta- 
ken by  storm ;  all  that  breathed  was  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were 
launched  from  the  engines,  on  board  of  two  car- 
racks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour.     The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in 
that  deliverance  from  a  dangerous  and  domestic 
foe,  and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two  ri- 
vals^ by  observing,  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  days. 
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CHAP,  had  reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained  Kven 
^  -  '  .  years  the  siege^  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet  *. 
The  story       The  trou  cajre  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprisoned 

of  his  iron   ,      ^  ,        *         ,  ,  r  , 

cage          by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  a 

moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected  as  a  fable  by  the  mo-» 

dem  writers,  who  smile  at  the  vulgar  credulity  f* 

They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Persian  history 

of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our 

curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I 

shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative  ' 

d«ap-        of  this  memorable  transaction.     No  sooner  was  Ti* 

fhc^Pcr.  ^  mour  informed  that  the  captive  Ottoman  was  at  tht 

Stan  histo-  jJqqj.  Qf  j^jg  ^^jj^^  ^j^j^jj  jjg  graciously  stept  forwards 

Timour ;  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  his  side,  and  mingled 
with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank 
and  misfortune.  '•  Alas  !**  said  the  Emperor,  ''  the 
•*  decree  of  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  owh 
"  fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
•*  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted. 
'^  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  cham«> 
"  pion  of  the  Moslems  ;  you  braved  our  threats ; 
**  you  despised  our  friendship ;  you  forced  us  to 
**  enter  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies* 
**  Behold  the  event.    Had  you  vanquished,  I  am 

"not 

*  For  the  war  of  Anatolia,  or  Roum,  I  add  souse  faiotts  in 

the  Institutions,  to  the  copious  narrativtsof  Sherefeddin  (1.  v. 
c.  44 — 6y)f  and  Arab^hah  (torn.  ii.  c.  2C— 35.)*  On  this 
part  only  of  Timour's  history,  it  is  lawful  fo  quote  the  Turks 
(Cantemir,  p,  53 — ^^,  Annal.  Leunclav.  p.  320— 332.),  and 
the  Greeks  (Phranza,  l.i.  c.  29.  Ducas,  c.  i^ — 17.  Char- 
Condylcs,  1.  iii.). 

f  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  PHistoire  General^, 
f .  88.)  is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  po- 
pular tale,  ard  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue  ^ 
and  on  most  occasions  his  inercdulity  is  reasonable. 
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<*  fiot  igtiomit  of  the  fete  whkh  you  resenred  for  c  H  a  p. 
*«  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to  retaliate ;  ^  Ji^^^'.  .^ 
**  yoar  life  and  honour  are  secure ;  and  I  shall  ex- 
"  press  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my  clemency  to 
"  man.**  The  royal  captive  shewed  some  signs  of 
repentance,  accepted  die  humiliation  of  a  robe  of 
hcmour,^  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son  Mousa, 
%hO)  at  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among 
the  captives  of  the  field.  The  Ottoman  princes 
were  lodged  p,  a  splended  pavilion ;  and  the  respect 
of  the  guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by  their  vi- 
gilance. On  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from  Bour- 
sa,  Timour  restored  the  Queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their  father  and  husband ;  but  he 
piously  required,  that  the  Servian  Princess,  who  , 

Imd  hitherto  been  indulged  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay  the  re- 
ligion of  the  prophet.     In  the  feast  of  victory,  to 
which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  Emperor  pla- 
ced a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring  him  with  an~ 
increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed  by 
the  Sultan's  untimely  death :  amidst  the  care  of  the 
most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,    about  nine 
^months   after  his  defeat.    ITie  victor  dropped  a 
tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp, 
was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had 
erected  at  Boiusa ;  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  re- 
ceiving a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horses 
and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with 

the  kingdom  of  Anatolia^ 

Such 
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CHAP.  Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror^ 
.  "^^V  which  has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memo- 
rials, and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson, 
nineteen  years  after  his  decease  *  ;  and,  at  a  time 
when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a 
manifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on 
his  real  conduct.  Weighty,  indeed,  is  this  evi- 
dence, adopted  by  all  the  Persian  histories  f ;  yet 
flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East,  is  base  and 
audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat* 
ment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of 
■ttested,  their  time  and  country.  1.  The  reader  has  not 
rknch.^  forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  Mar- 
shal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence 
of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to 
receive  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelli- 
gence of  the  overthrow  of  their  great  adversary ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  of  them 
accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of 
Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships 
of  the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by 
the  Marshal's  servant  and  historian,    within  the 

distance 


*  See  the  history  of  Sherefeddin,  (I.  ▼•  c.  49.  52.  53.  59. 
60.).  This  work  was  finished  at  SLurax,  in  the  year  1424, 
and  dedicatcrd  10  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Shafokh,  the  s#a 
of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Farsistan  in  his  fathcr^s  lifetime* 

f  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schounah,  &c.  the 
learned  d^Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  882.)  may  affirm, 
that  thii  fable  is  not  mentioned  in  the  most  authentic  histories  y 
but  his  denial  of  the  visible  testimony  of  Arabshah,  leaves 
some  room  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 
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distance  ^ s^en  years \  %  The  nameof  B3ggitts  chap. 
the  Italian!  iis  deservedly  famous  among  the  re«-  »  ^^^'  j 
Yivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century*    His  ^-^7  the 
elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  | 
was  composed  fti  his  fifdeih  year,  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  Turkic  victory  of  Tamerlane  IU. 
whom  hef  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  illustrious 
barbarians  of  andqoity.    Of  hw  exploite  and  dis* 
dpline,  Poggius  vns  informed  by  several  ocnkr 

*  •  •  *      >  • 

Witnesses*;  ndr  does  he  forget  aui  example  so  ap* 
posite  to  \&s  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarch,  whom 
the  Scyiiiian  conAned'  4ike  a  wild  beast  in  an  it^otv 
cage,  cand  exhibiled  &  spectacle  to  Aaia.  I  might 
add  the  auf Gorily  oftwei  Italian  cht'onicles,  p^haps 
0f  an  earlier  d^te,  which  would  prove  at  least  that 
t^e  same  story,  whetbar  false  or  true,  was  importw 

VOI..XII.    c  I>  «d 

• 

•  EtTut  lui  mttaii'CBi^avut)  prii,  et  xncn^cn  prison,  en  lai- 
quelle  morunt  ile  4Ar#  ^t»rti  Memotres  de  Boucicault,,  p.i.' 
c.  37*  These  Mtmoirs  ware:  composed  while  thfi  Marshal 
was  still  governor  of  Geijtoa,  from  *whence  he  was  expelled  iti 
the  year  1409,  by  a  popular  insurrection,  (Muratori,  Annali 

dUtali^  torn.  jgii.  p.  473. 4740» 

f  The  raider  ;^U  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and* 
wnti(iffs  of  Poggius,  in  the  Poggiana,  an  entertaining  work  of 
M.  I^nfant,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  mediae  et  infimae 
iEtatii  of  Fabriciusy  torn.  v.  p.  305— -3081).     Poggius  was 
horn  in  the  year  1380^  and  died  in  1459* 

X  The  dialogue  de  Varietate  Fortunae,  (of  which  a  complete 
wd  elegant  edition  has  been  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1723,  in 
4to.),  was  composed  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  (p.  5.),  and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1430. 

II  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane, 
p.  36—39.  ipse  cnim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fuerc  in  ejus 
castris  •  . .  •  Regem  vivum  cepit,  cavc&que  in  modum  ferae 
inclufum  per  omnem  Asiam  circumtulit  egregium  admirandum- 
que  spectaculum  fortismse* 
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CHAP,  ed  into  Europe  with  the  first  tidiags  of  the  revoIi:t* 

1 — ^r^  tion  *.    9.  At  the  tioie  when  Poggius  flourished  at 

AiZi^    Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabehah  composed . at  Da* 

mascus  the  florid  and  malevolent  history  of  Tu 


mour,  for  which  he  had  coHected  materials  in  his 
ioumies  over  Turkey  and  Tartary  t*  "Without  any 
possible  correspondence  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Arabian  writer,  they  s^ree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron 
cage ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of 
thdr  common  veracity.  Ahmed  Arabshah  Uke* 
wise  relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  eiw 
dur6d^  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.  Hia 
indiscreet  meotioa  of  women  and  divorces,  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar,  In  the  feast 
of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup^bear* 
ers }  and  the  Sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and 
wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and  exposed^ 
without  a  veil,  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance.  To 
escape  a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that  his  sue-* 
cessors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have  abstained 
from  legitimate  nuptials ;  and  the  Ottoman  prac« 
tice  and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
Attested  by  the  observing  Busbeqiuus  t>  anibasssulor 

from 

*  The  Chronicon  TarTinanuiDy  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Reruia 
Italicarum,  torn,  xix*  p.  Soo.)*  ^nd  the  Atinales  Esteiuec,. 
(torn,  xviii.  p.  9740*  The  two  authors,  Andrea  de  Redosiis 
de  Quero,  and  James  de  Delay  to,  vvere  both  contemporaries^, 
and  both  Chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi,  the  other  of  Fer* 
rara«     The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most  positive* 

f  See  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  28.  34.  He  travelled  in  regiones 
Humseas,  A.  H.  839,(A.  D.  1435,  July  37. )» tom»ii.  c.  2.  p.  I3« 

X  Busbequius  in  Legatione  Turcicft,  epist,  i.  p.  j3.  Yet  hi^ 
respectable  authority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent 
marriages  of  Amurath  II.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  IL 
with  an  Asiatic  princess,  (Cantcmir,  p.  ^J*  93*)«  , 
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trom  the  court  of  Vienna  to  the  great  Soliman*  chap. 

LXV. 

4.  Such  is  the  separation  of  languslge,  that  the  tes^  \^  ^  \t 
timony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  mdependent  than  ^^^? 
that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab;  I  suppress  the  names 
of  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a 
later  period,  and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone  j 
but  more  attention  fe  due  to  George  Phranza  •^ 
protovesiiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and  who  wa^ 
bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angori.  Twenty* 
two  years  after  that  event,  h^  was  sent  ambassadoj^ 
t6  Amiirith  the  Second ;  and  the  historian  might 
convei^e  with  some  veterari  Janizaries,  who  had 
been  mad^  prisoners  with  the  Sultan^  and  had 
themselves  Iseen  him  ih  his  iron  cage.  5.  The  last  ^  ^Z^^ 
evidence,  in  every  Sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  an- 
nals, which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by 
Leunclavius,  Pocock,  ind  Cantemir  f.  They  un-k 
kniihously  depldre  the  (Captivity  of  the  iron  tzge  i 
and  soihe  credit  may  be  allowed  to  xiational  histo- 
rians, who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar,  without 
Uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and  country* 

From  these  oppo^te  pi^mises,  a  fsit  and  mode-  ProbabU 
tate  conclusion  may  be  deduced.  I  aiii  satisfied  li^^^^ 
that  Sherefeddin  Ali  has  faithfully  described  the 
first  ostentatious  interview,  in  which  the  conqueror, 
whose  spirits  were  harnionized  by  success,  affected 
the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was  in- 
sensibly alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance 

t)«  of 

*  See  the  testiinonjr  of  George  Phranza,  (I.  i.  c.  29.)*  and 
his  life  in  Hanckius  de  Script.  Byzant.  p.  i.  c.  40«)-  ChaU 
condyles  and  DucaS  speak  in  general  terms  of  Bajaastft^s  fikitw. 

f  Annales  Leunclav;  p*  321.  Pocock|  Proleg^men.  ad 
Abulparag.  Dynast.  Cantemir^  p.  $$• 
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ofBajazet;  the  complaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Aoa* 
tolian  princes,  were  just  and  vehement ;  aiid  Ti- 
mour  betrayed  a  design  of  leading  his  royal  cap- 
tive in  triumph  to  Samarcand.  An  attempt  to  h^ 
cilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  die  tent, 
provoked  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  impose  a  haisher 
restraint ;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron 
cage  on  a  waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a 
wanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigorous  precaution.  Ti- 
mour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  similar 
treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king  of 
Persia ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  r^reseat 
the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  Romaa 
Csesar  *•  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body 
fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  premature  death 
might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  severity 
of  Timour.  He  warred  not  with  the  dead  j  a  teaur 
and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he  could  bestow  on 
a  captive  who  was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and 
if  Mousa,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign 
over  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored  by  the  ccm- 
queror  to  their  lawful  sovereigns* 

From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per^an  Gulph, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archi* 
pelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hand  of  Timoor  1  his  ar« 
mies  were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless. 

and 

*  A  Sapor,  King  of  Persia^  had  been  made  ptlsoner,  and 
inclosed  in  the  figure  of  a  cow^s  hide^  by  Maximian,  or  Gale- 
ritts  Caesar.  Such  is  the  fable  ^elated  by  Eutychius,  (Annal* 
torn.  i.  p.  421.  vers.  Pocock).  The  recollection  of  the  true 
history  (Dqfcline  and  Fall,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  144 — 156.)  will 
teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals  of  the 
ages  which  precede  the  Hegira. 
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dnd  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  chap. 
die  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West-  which  already  >^^^*  g 
trembled  at  his  name.  He  touched  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  land ;  but  an  insuperable,  though  nar- 
row sea,  relied  between  the  two  continents  of  Eu* 
rope  and  Asia  • ;  and  the  lord  of  so  many  tomans^ 
or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master  of  a  single 
galley.  The  two  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont^  of  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  were 
possessed^  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by 
the  Turks.  On  this  great  occasion,  they  forgof 
che  difference  of  rdigion,  to  act  with  union  and 
fimin^  in  ,the  common  cause.  The  double 
streights  were  guarded  with  ships  and  fortifications; 
and  they  separately  with-held  the  transports  which 
Hmour  demanded  of  either  tiation,  under  the  pre* 
taice  of  littacking  their^nemy.  At  the  same  time, 
they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and  suj^^' 
pBant  onbas^es,  and  prudently  tempted  him  to' 
retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory.  Soliman,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  implofed  his' clemency  for  his  fa^' 
ther  and  Umself ;  accepted,  by  a  red  psltent,  the 
investittire  of  the  kin^dotn  of  Romania,  which  he 
already  hdd  by  th^  sword ;  and  reiterated  his  ar- 
dent wish,  of  castiilg  faimsetf  in  person  at  the  feet 
of  the  SdBg  of  the  world.    The  Greek  £mp,e« 

Ds  ror 

*  Axabstiah  (torn.  ii.  c.'250  describes,  like  a  curious  travel* 
&r|  the  streights  of  GaUipolJ  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  > 

•a  just  idea  of  these  events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and 
^cjudices  of  (he  Moguls,  Turks,  Gneeks^  and  Arabians.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  mentions  this  hostile  union  of  thp  Chtt9«.  , 

tiaDs  a&jd  Ottomans,  (Vi«  de  Timour,  p.  q£.% 
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C  HA  P.  ror  ^  (eithcir  John  or  ManHel)  submitted  to  pay  the 
^^*  same  tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  tbo 
TTurki^  Sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  ^n  oath, 
of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolre  his  coa^ 
science  as  soon  as  the  Mogvd  arms  had  retired  from 
Anatolht  But  the  fears  and  fancy  of  natio|i^  ascri- 
bed tp  the  ambidous  Tamerlane  a  new  design  of 
Yast  and  romantic  compass  j  a  dedgn  of  subduing 
f^gypt  and  Africa,  marching  fron^  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of  returning  home  by 
the  desarts  of  Russia  and  Tartary.  Tliis  rempte. 
and  perhaps  imaginary  danger,  was  averted  by  the 
submission  of  the  3ult^  of  Egypt ;  the  honours  of 
the  prayer  apd  the  coin,  attested  fit  Cairo,  the  sut 
prema(:y  of  Timpur ;  and  a  rar^  gift  of  a  gir^i, 
or  came|opaf  (1,  and  nine  ostriches,  represented  at 
Samarcand  the  t|ibute  of  the  ^rican  world*  Our 
imagination  is  not  less  astpnished  by  the  po|trait  of 
a  Mpguli^  i^ho,  in  \i\s,  ^aipp  |>efpre  Smyrna,  piedi- 
tates,  and  ^Impst  accomplishes  the  inva^on  of  the 
Chinese  empire  f.  Timpur  was  urged  to  this  en- 
terprise by  national  honpur  and  religious  f  eal.  The 
torrents  which  he  had  shed  pf  MussiUmaiv  blood 

could . 

»  «  "    ■ 

*  Since  the  name  of  Caeiar  bud  been  transferred  to  the  SuU 
tans  of  Rpum,  the  preek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Sbere- 
feddin,  1.  v.  c.  54O  ^'cre  confounded  with  the  Christian  iordi 
pf  Gallipoli,  Thcsialonxa,  &c,  under  the  title  of  Tekiur^ 
-which  is  derived  bj  corruption  frpni  the  genitive  if  '^V*\ 
(Cantenair,  p.  51.). 

f  See  Sherrfcddini  l.y.  c.  4.  v^\\o  marki,  in  a  just  itinerar/i 
the  road  to  Chins,  which  Arabshab  Ctoou  ii.  €•  33*)  fainU  ill 
yague  and  rhetorical  culouxs* 
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<oxAd  be  expiated  only  by  an  equal  d^structieft  of  c  H  A  F. 
the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates  of 
paradis)^,  he  might  beft  secure  his  glorious  entrance^ 
by  demotishildg  the  idols  of  China,  founding  moschs 
jK  every  city,  and  establishing  the  profession  of  faith 
4d  one  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet.    The  re- 
cent expulaon  of  the^'house  of  Zingis  was  an  insuk* 
cm  the  Mogul  name ;  and  the  disorders  of  the  em- 
fite  aflbrded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  revenge* 
The  iHustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  die  dynasty  of 
Mingy  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora ; 
and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth, 
was  burnt  in  a  palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese 
had  perished  in  the  civil  war  ^.    Before  he  eva- 
cuated Anatolia,  Timour  dispatched  beyond  the 
Sihooa  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his 
old  and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue 
ihe  Ftaigan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found 
oties  and  magazines  in  the  desart ;  and,  by  the 
diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  per- 
fect nap  and  description  of  the  unknown  regions, 
itooL  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
IXiring  these  preparations,  the  Emperor  atchieved 
die  final  conquest  of  G^rgia }  passed  the  winter 
m  die  banks  of  the  Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles 
of  Persia;  and'  slowly  returned  to  his  capital,  after 
t  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine  months* 

D4  On 

*  Sjnopiifl  Hut.  Sitiicse,  p.  74— *76,  (in  tbe  4th  part  of  the 
Relations  de  Thevenot),  DuhaUe,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  (torn.  i. 
P*  591*  5^*  ^^^^  edidon)  \  and  for  the  chronology  of  the 
Cnteae  £iDpcm%  de  Gmgnes,  Hiit.  dct  Hvm^  torn.  i.  p.  ^x.^ 

7* 
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CHAP.      On  the  throne  of  Samarcand  %  he  dispbyjkl,  ^ 
■     ^  '_j  a  short  repose,  his   magnific^ice   and  po>^er| 

Sn  hit     ^*^^^  ^^  ^^  coraplaiots  of  the  people  j  distri* 

Samar.      buted  a  just  measure  of  reii^ards  md  punishmeotsi 

j^'jy^     employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of  palacei» 

1404*     and  temples;  and  gave  audience ' to  the  ambassv 

aTix    ^^^  ^f  ^SYV^y  Arabia,  India,.  Tartary,  Russia, 

140S,     and  Spain,  the  last  of  whofn  presented  a  suit  o£ 

^  *  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the  Qrie&tai 

artists^    Th^  marriage  of  six  of  the  Emperor's 

grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion,  as  well 

as  pf  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the  pomp  of  f^ 

ancient    caliphs    was    revived  in   their  nuptials^ 

They  ^ere  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul; 

decorated  with  innumerably .  tfnts  and  pavilions^ 

which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a  great  city^  and  the 

spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.     Whole  forests  were 

cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens;  the 

plain  was  spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases 

of  every  liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  wei^ 

courteously  invited.    The  orders  of  the  state,  and 

the  nations  of  the  ( earth,  were  marshalled  lit  the 

royal  banquet;    nor  were  the  ambassadois  tif 

E^urope  (says  the  haUghty  Persian)  eaccluded  from 

the  feast ;  since  even  the  ca^s^^  the  smallest  of 

^sh^  find  their  {>lace  in  the  fnpeaA  t<    The  pubBQ 

joy 

*  For  the  return,  triumph,  ftnd  death  of  Timour,  see  Shere- 
feddin  (L  vi.  c.  i — 30.),  and  Arabshah  (tom.  ii.  c.  ^^-^/^>j.), 

f  Sherefeddin  (1.  vi;  c.  24.)  mentions  the  ambassadors  of  one 
cf  the  most  potent  sovereigns  of  £urope.  We  know  that  it 
was  Henry  IIL  King  of  Castile )  andthc  cunoiu  rdation  of  bit 
%vq  (lobasfties  is  $till  cxt«nt|  MamnHf  VUst*  ifiapan.  L  xiix^ 
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joy  was  teallfied  by  ilhiminfltiop^arid  masquerades ;  c  H  A  P^ 
the  trades  of  Samarcaod. passed  ia  review;  and  ^^^* 
every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,*  with  the  mate- 
xiais  of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage- 
contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial 
chambers ;  nine  times,  akxdrding  to  the  Astatic 
£i^on,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at 
eaeh  change  of  apparel,  peark  and  rubies  were 
showered  on  their  heads,  and  contonpiuously  abaa- 
doned  to  their  attendants.  A  general  indulgence 
was  proclaimed ;  every  law  was .  relslxed,/  every 
pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  Mas  free,  the  sove- 
T&g^  was  idle;  and  the  huforian  of  Timour.imay 
remark,  that,-  after  devotingi fifty  years  to  the.  istt- 
tainment  of  empire,  tlie  only  happy  perbd  cf  his 
Ufa  were  dietwo  months? in  which  he  ceased  tp  exer- 
cise  his  power.  But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  th^ 
cares  of  government  and  war,  .The  standard  was 
unfurled  iFor  the  invasion  of  China ;  the  emirs  made 
their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select 
and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Turaii ;  their  bag* 
gage  and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hun« 
dred  great  waggons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses 
and  camels;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
absence,  ^ce  more  than  six  months  were  employed 

in 

e.  II.  iom.  ii«  p.  329.  330.     Advertissement  i  THist,  de  Ti« 
mnt  fiec,  p.  28 — 33.     There  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
some  correspondence  between  the  Mogul  Emperor,  and  the 
fBOurt  of  C&grles  VIL  King  of  France,  (Hbtoii^  de 
f9(  Velly'et  Villaret,  torn.  ziL  p«  336.)« 
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CHAP,  in  (he  tranquil  journey  of  a  caiavan  from  Samar^ 

1 1    ^  V'  cand  to  Pekin.    Neither  age^  nor  the  severity  of 

the  vnnter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  llmour ; 

he  mounted  oa  horseback,  passed  the  iShoon  on 

the  ice,  marched  seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hxm^ 

"  dred  miles,  from  his  capital,  itnd  pitched  his  last 

camp  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was 

His  aeatb   expected  by  the  angel  of  death,    Eatigue,  and  the 

road^to     ia<il^creet  use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress 

cbiBs,       of  his  fever ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in 

,405/    the  seventiedi  year  of  his  age,  thirty«-five  years  after 

Apiii  2.    Yie  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai*    His  de«- 

signs  were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded ;  Chins 

was  saved ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease^ 

the  most  powerful  of  hk  duldren  sent  an  embassy 

of  friendship  and  commence  to  the  court  of  Pekin  *« 

Cbarac-         T3ie  htae  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East  and 

nevl^of   ^^^  >  ^^  posterity  is  still  invested  widi  the  Im« 

TisMNur.    peHal  titk;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects^ 

who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity,  may  be  jusd* 

iied  in  some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confesaon 

of  his  bitterest  enemies  !•    Although  he  was  lame 

of  an  band  and  foot,  his  form  and  ^ture  were 

not-  unworthy  of  his   rank;    and  his  vigorous 

lieakh,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the  world^ 

was 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  embas« 
9ff  a  curiottft  and  original  piece,  (in  the  4th  part  of  the  Rela« 
tions  de  Thevenot).  They  presented  the  Emperor  of  China 
"mth  an  old  horse  iwhich  Timour  had  formerly  rode.  It  was 
in  the  year  I4i9»  tliat  they  departed  from  the  court  of  Herat^ 
to  which  place  they  returned  in  1422  firom  Pekin. 

f  Fto9^  Arabshah,  torn.  ti.  c.  «6.  The  bright  or  lo&cr 
coliMirs  are  borrowed  £do»  Shere&ddin,  d^Hcrbekt,  and  tlni 

Institutions, 


\ 
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vras  corroborated. by  temperance  and  exercise.    In  C  H  A  p. 
hia  iamiUar  discourse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and 
if  be  was  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  spoke 
wilb  fluency  and  elegance  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
idioms.    It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with  the 
learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure^hours  was  the  game  of 
chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new 
refinements  *•    In  his  refigion,  he  was  a  zealous^ 
though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox^  Mussulman  f;  but 
bis  80\md  understanding  may  tempt  us  to  believe^ 
that  a  superstitious  reverence  for  omens  and  pron 
pbecies^  for  saints  and  astrologers,  was  only,  a£Fect^ 
ed  as  an  instrument  of  policy.    In  the  government 
of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and  absolute,  with* 
oat  a  rebel  ^o  oppose  his  power,  a  favourite  to  se« 
dttce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to  mislead  hb 
judgement*    It  was  his  firmest  maxim,  that,  what^ 
ever  nught  be  the  consequence,  the  word  of  the  * 
Printt  should  tiever  be  disputed  or  recalled ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  com- 
mands of  anger  and  d^tmction  were  naore  strictly 
executed  than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour*. 
His  ^pns  and  grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  lefb 
9z*and^thirty  at  his  decease^  [were  his  first  and 

most 

^  Hif  new  tjstem  was  multiplied  from  32  pieces  and  64 
squares,  to  j6  pieces  and  1 10  or  130  squares.  But,  except  io 
his  courtf  the  old  game  has  been  thought  sufEciently  elaborate* 
Tlie  Mogul  Emperor  was  rather  pleased  tlian  hurt,  with  the 
incSoij  of  a  subject^  a  chess-player  will  feel  the  value  of 
this  encomium ! 

f  See  Sherefeddin,  1.  y.  c.  15.  25.  Arabshah  (torn*  is. 
C.96-  p.  801  •803.)  reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the 
Moguls,  who  almost,  preferred  to  the  Koran^  the  Tacsa^  or 
Lew  of  Zingis,  (cui  Deus  maledicat)  :  nor  will  he  believe  that 
abolished  the  use  and  authority  of  that  Pagan  code 
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CHAP.  m6st  submissive  subjects  j  and  whenever  they  die- 
Lx  V,  yj^^g^i  f^QTO  their  duty,  diey  were  corrected,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  bastonaile, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  honour  and  commsoid. 
Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  vir- 
tues ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his 
friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies  j  but  the  miles 
y'  of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  ufiterest ; 

and  It  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  tb^  wisdom  of  a 
monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  for  the  justice  by  which  he  is 
strengthened  and  enricbed.  To  maintain  the  har- 
ntony  of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chasdse  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  <Jese!r- 
ving,  to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  dofaii- 
Bions;  to  secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  "to  re- 
strain the  depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  die 
.  labouts  of  the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industry 
and  learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  modem  assess- 
mett,  to  increase  the  revenue  without  increasing 
the  taxes,  are  indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince  j  but, 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample 
and  immediate  recompence.  Timour  might  boast, 
that,  at  his  actessibn  to  the  thn^ne,  Asia  was  the 
prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  pros- 
perous monarchy,  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt, 
might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from 
this  reformation  he  derived  excuse  for  his  victo* 
ries,  and  a  title  to  universal  doroinidn.  The  four 
following  observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his 
daim  to  the  public  gratitude;  and  perhaps  we. 
shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  Emperor  was  ra- 
ther 
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ther  the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of  mantindi  ch a  p* 
1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppres$ioQ6t  .J^^^; 
were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timourj  the  remedy 
'W2B  £ur  more  pernicious  than  the  disease*  By  their 
rajune,  cruelty,  and.  di^ord,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Persia  might  afliict  their  subjects ;  but  .whole  na« 
dons  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re» 
former*  The  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  flourishing  cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abot 
minable  trophies,  by  columns,,  or  pyramids,  of  hu- 
man heads.  Astraqan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan, 
Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Boursa^,  Smyrna  and 
a  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or  utter- 
ly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops  i 
and  perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  starts 
led,  if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number 
the  millions  of  victims  whom  he  had  saci^i^ced  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order*,.  ^.^«  His 
most  destructive  wars  were  ra|:her  inroads  than  con«> 
quests^  He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzsdc,  Ru^a^ 
Hmdostan,  Syriji,  Anatolia,  Anq^nia,  and  Georgia, 
wkbottt  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those  dis« 
taut  provinces*  From  thence  be  departed,  ladeq 
with  spoil  J  but  he  left  behind  him  neither  troops 
to  vtre  the  contumacious,  nor  magistrates  to  pro- 
tect the  obedient  natives.    When  he  had  broken 

the 


^  Bendes  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narrative,  I  must  re- 
fer to  ftn  anUcipalioi)  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Decline  an^ 
FaU,  which,  in  a  single  note,  (p.  56.  Note  25.),  accumulate* 
near  300,000  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his  crueltj*  Except 
in  Rowe*6  play  on  the  fifth  of  November,,  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  of  Timour's  amiable  moderation,  (White's  preface,  p.  7  ). 
Yet  lean  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  aod 
inU  more  in  the  editor,  of  the  ImtUutlons* 
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CHAP,   the  ^bric  of  their  ancient  government,  he 

'     doned  them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  a^ 
gravated  or  caused  ;  nor  were  these  evils  compen* 
sated  by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.     9.  The 
kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  pnK 
per  field  which  he  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn, 
as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  his  family.     But  his 
peaceful  labours  were  often  interrupted,  and  some- 
times  blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror^ 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Gange^^ 
his  servants,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  theif  master 
and  their  duty«    The  public  and  private  injuries 
were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  m* 
quiry  and  punishment ;  and  tve  must  be  content 
to  praise  the  Institutions  df  Timour,  as  the  specious 
idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.     4.  Whatsoever  might 
be  the  blessings  of  his  administrations^  they  evapoi 
rated -with  his  life.    To  reign,   rather  than  to 
govern,   was  the   ambition  of   his  children  and 
grandchildren  * ;  the  enemies  of  each  other  and 
of  the  people.    A  fragment  of  the  empire  was 
upheld  with  some  glory  by  Sharokh,  his  youngest 
son ;  but  after  his  decease,  the  scene  was  again 
involved  iii  darkness  and  blood ;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were 
trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  North,  and  the 
Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.    The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  an 
hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not 

fled 

*  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Shcrefcddin  tnd  Aribsha,h, 
and  M.  de  Guignes^  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iy.  1.  xx.)*  Fra« 
scr's  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p,  j«— 62.  The  story  of  Timour's 
descendants  is  imperfectly  told  }  and  the  second  aod  third  parts 
of  Sherefeddin  are  unknown. 
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led  before  the  Uzbek  ailm  to  the  conquest  of  Hift'  c  h  a  f. 
dostan.  His  successors  (the  Great  Moguls  *)  ex-  «  ^^^"  ^ 
tended  their  sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir 
to  Cape  Comoiin,  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf 
of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their 
empire  has  been  dissolved ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi 
hare  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robbser ;  and  the 
riches  of  thar  kii^pdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  com« 
pany  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island  in 
the  Northern  ocean. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ottoman  mo-  <^^^3  ^»»» 
aarchy«^    The  massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  of  Bajazrt, 
but  no  sooner  did  the  hurricane  pass  away,  than  it     ^  ^ 
again  rose  with  fresh  v^our  and  ^nore  lively  vege-     i4«i. 
tation.    When  Tlmour,  in  every  sense,  had  eva- 
cuated Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace,* 
a  treasure,  or  akiog.    The  open  country  wans  over« 
spread  with  hords  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tar-, 
tar  or  Turkman  origin ;  the  recent  conquests  of 
Bajazet  were  restored  to  the  emirs,  one  of  whom^ 
in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepulchre }  and  his 
five  sons  were  eager,  by  <;ivil  disccnd,  to  conswne 
the  renmsmt  of  their  patrimony,    I  shaU  enumerate 
their  names  in  th^  order  o(  their  age  and  acdons  t«  • 
1«  It  is  doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the  stc»7  of  the 
true  Mustafha,  or  of  an  impostor,  who  per8ona,ted, 

that 

^  Sbih  AUuiD,  the  present  Mogul,  if  in  the  CMirtecnth  de- 
gree from  Ttmour  by  Miran  Shah,  his  third  son.  See  the  2d 
vohuDc  of  Dow's  History  of  Hindostan. 

f  The  ciril  wars,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mus* 
tapluy  are  related,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Demetrius  Can* 
tcflur,  (p.  58—82.)*  Of  the  Greeks,  Chalcondyles  (L  ir* 
and  ^Oy  Phraoza  (1.  i.  c.  30— 32.))  •nd  Diicas  (c.  1 8^-27 .)y 
tke  last  if  the  most  copiQiif  and  best  informed* 


pha; 
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CHAP.    Aat  lostpriQce.    He  fought  by  his  father's  side  in 
1  the  battle  of  Angora :  but  when  the  captive -Sultan 

was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children,  Mousa 
alone  could  be  found  j  and  the  Turkish  historians^ 
the  slaves  of  the  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded 
that  his  brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain. 
If  Mustapha  escaped  froni  that  (fistetrbus  field,  he 
was  concealed  twelve  years  from  •  his  friends  and 
enemies,  till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  smd  was  hailecl 
by  a  numerous  party,  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Bajazet.    Hi^  first  defeat  would  have  b^n  his  last, 
had  not  the  true,  or  £dse,  Mustapha  beein  saved  by 
the  Greeks,  and  restored,  after  the  decease  of  his 
brother  Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.    A  dege* 
nerate  mind  seemed  to  argue  his  spurious  birth ; 
and  if,  on  the  throne  of  Adriaiiople,  he  was  adofed 
as  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  his  flight,  his  fetters,  and 
an  ignominious  gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor  to 
popular  contempt.    A  similar  character  and  claim 
was  asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders;   thirty 
persons  are  said  to  have  sutfered  under  the  name 
of  Mustapha ;  and  theism  ireqiient  executions  may 
perhaps  insinuate^  that  the  Turkish  court  was  not 
perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful  prince* 
uist;       2.  Afiter  his  £atther*s  captivity,  Isa  *    reigned  for 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinope, 
and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dis- 
niissed  from  the  presence  of  Timodr  with  fair  pro- 
mises and  honourable  gifts.    But  their  master  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous 

brother, 

*  Arabsbah,  tosb  ii.  c.  26.  whose  tesiiiooiiy  on  this  occa- 
lion  is  weighty  and  rtloaUe*.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown 
to  the  Turks)  is  likewise  confinned  by  Sherefeddin,  (L  y. 
c.  57.). 
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brother,  the  sovereign  of  Amasia ;  and  the  final  chap. 
event  suggested  a.  pious  allusion,  that  the  law  of    ^^^* 
Moses  and  Jesus,  of  La  and  Mousa^  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  greater  Mahomet.     3.  Soliman  is  not  3.  Soii. 
numbered  in  the  lists  of  the  Turkish  Emperors;  "^'n 
yet  he  checked  the  victorions  progress  of  the  Mo»      1403-I. 
guls ;  and  after  tlieir  departure,  united  for  a  while     *^'°' 
the  thrones  of  Adrianople  and  Boursa*  In  war,  he 
was  brave,  active,  and  fortunate ;   his  courage  was 
softened  by  clemency ;  but  it  was  likewise  inflamed 
by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by  intemperance 
and  idleness.     He  relaxed  the  nerves  of  discipline 
in  a  government,  where  either  the  subject  or  the 
sovereign    must  continually  tremble;    his   vices 
alienated  the  chie&  of  the  army  and  the  law ;  and 
his  daily  drunkenness,  so  contemptible  in  a  prince 
smd  a  man,  was  doubly  odious  in  a  disciple  of  the 
prophet*     In  the  slumber  of  intoxication,  he  was 
surprised  by  his  brother  Mousa ;    and  as  he  Sed 
from  Adrianople  towards  the  Byzantine  capital, 
Soliman  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years  and  ten  months.     4.  The  in-  4*  Mousa, 
vesdtureof  Mousa  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the        *^^  ' 
Moguls ;  his  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was 
confined  wkhin  a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his  bro- 
ken fiulitia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with  the 
hardy  and  veteran  bands  of  the  sovereign  of  Ro-» 
mania*     Mousa  fled  in  disguise  from  the  palace  of 
Boursa ;  traversed  the  Propontis  in  an  open  boat ; 
wandered  over  the  Walachian  and  Servian  hills ; 
and,  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Adrianople,  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood 
Vol.  XIL  E  of 
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CHAP,   of  Solimaln,    In^a  rergn  of  three  years  and  at  kalf, 

-    \  '  /  his  troops  were  vktorious  against  the  Christians  o£ 

Hungary  sfnd  the  Morea ;.  but  Mousa  was  ruined 

by  his  timorous  disposition  and  unseasonable  cle» 

mency.     After  resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Ana^ 

tolia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his>  ministers, 

and  the  superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet* 

s.  Maho.    5.  The  final  victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  re* 

A.  D.^    compence  of  his  prudence  and  moderation.   Before 

»4»3—   his  father's  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  been  en- 
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trusted  with  the  government  of  Amasia,  thirty  days 
journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  fron* 
tier,  against  the  Christians  of  Trebizond  and  Geor« 
gia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic  warfare,  was  esteemed 
impregnable ;  and  the  city  c^  Amasia  *,  which  is 
^ually  divided  by  the  river  Iris,  rises  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  represents,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  the  image  of  Bagdad.  In  his  rapid 
career,  Timour  appears  to  have  overlooked  this 
obscure  and  contxmiacious  angle  of  Anatolia ;  and 
Mahomet,  withdut  provoking  the  conqueror,  main- 
tained his  silent  independence,  and  chased  from  the 
province  the  last  stragglers  of  the  Tartar  host.  He 
relieved  himself  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood 
of  Isa ;  but  in  the  contests  of  their  more  powerful 
brethren,  his  firm  neutrality  was  respected ;  till, 
after  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  H?  stood  forth  the  heir 
and  avenger  of  the  unfortunate  Soliman.  Mahomet 
obtained  Anatolia  by  treaty,  and  Romania  by  arms ; 
and  the  soldier  who  presented  him  with  the  head  of 

Mousa^ 

*  Arabshah,  Ice.  chat.  Abulfcda,  Geograpb.  tab.  xvii.  p.3C2. 
Basbtquius,  tpat.  i.  p.  56.  97;  in  hincrc  C.  P.  tt  Atnasiano. 
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Mousa,  was  rewarded  as  the  benefactor  6f  his  king  chap. 
and  country.    The  eight  years  of  Ws  sole  and  »^^J'   . 
peaceful  reign  were  usefully  employed  in  banishing 
the  vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring,  on  a  firmer 
basis,  the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.     His 
last  care  was  the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet  and 
Ibrahim  *,  who  might  guide  the  youth  of  his  son  Reign  of 
Amurath ;  and  such  was  their  union  and  prudence,  ^™""^** 
that  they  concealed,  above  forty  days,  the  £mpe«     A.  D. 
ror's  death,  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  the      \\l\'^ 
palace  of  Boursa.     A  new  war  was  kindled  in.£u«  ^*^*  ^' 
rope  by  the  prince,  or  impostor,  Mustapha  j  the 
first  vizir  lost  his  army  and 'his  head ;  but  the  more 
fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose  name  and  family  ard  stilt 
revered,  extinguished   the  last  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Bajazet,  and  closed  the  scene  of  domestic 
hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  indeed  Reunion 
die  body  of  the  nation,  were  strongly  attached  to  oitomaii 
the  unity  of  the  empire ;  and  Romania  and  Ana-  *"5f*'Tv 
tolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by  private  ambition,      ,411/ 
were  animated  by  a  strong  and  invincible  tendency 
of  cohesion.     Their  efforts  might  have  instructed 
the  Christian  powers ;  and  had  they  occupied,  with 
a  confederate  fleet,  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ot- 
tomans, at  least  in  Europe,  must  have  been  speedily 
annihilated.     But  the  schism  of  the  West,  and  the 
factions  and  wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted 

E  2  the 

•  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  arc  praised  by  a  contenaporary 
Greek,  (Ducas,  c.  25. )•  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles 
in  Turkey ;  they  content  themselves  v^lth  the  administration 
of  his  pious  foundations,  are  excused  from  public  offices,  and 
receive  two  annual  visits  from  the  Sultan,  (Caatemir,  p.  76.}. 
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\  • 

CHAP,  the  Latms  from  this  geaerous  enterprise ;  they  ext- 
-  ^  '_r  joyed  .the  present  respite,  without  a  thought  of  fu- 
turity ;  and  were  often  templed  by  a  momentary 
mterest  to  serve  the  common  enemy  of  their  reli^ 
gion^  A  colony  of  Genoese  *9  which  had  be^i 
planted  at  Phocasa  i  on  the  Ionian  coast,  was  en- 
riched by  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  ahim  { ;  and 
their  tranquillity^  under  the  Turkish  empire,  was 
secured  by  the  annual  payment  of  tribute.  In  the 
last  civil  war  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Genoese  gover- 
nor, Adomo,  a  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  embraced 
the  party  of  Amurath  y  atid  undertook,  with  seven 
stout  gallies^  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Europe* 
The  Sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  manned  by 
eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks.  His  life  and 
Mberty  were  in  their  hands ;  nor  can  we,  without 
reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adomo,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt  before  him,  and 
gratefully  accepted  a  discharge  of  his  arrears  of 

tribute.. 

•  Sec  Pacliymer  (L  v.  e.  ap.)*  Nicq)horu«  Gregoras  (1.  ii. 
c.  !.)>  Sherefcddin  (1.  v.  c.  57.),  and  Lucas  (c.  25.)  The  last 
of  these,  a  curious  and  careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his 
birth  and  station,  to  particular  credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia 
and  the  islands.  Among  the  nations  that  resorted  to  New 
Phocaca,  he  mentions  the  English,  (I^yXifwi)  \  an  earl^r  evi- 
dence of  Mediterranean  trade. 

f  For  the  spirit  of  navigation,  and  freedom  of  ancient  Pho* 
csca,  or  rather  of  the  Phocaeans,  consult  the  first  book  of  He- 
rodotus, and  the  Geographical  Index  of  his  last  and  learned 
French  translator,  M.  Laicher,  (tom.vii.  p.  299.)* 

t  Phocaeais  not  enumsratcd  by  Pliny  (flist,  Nat,  XXXV.52.J 
among  the  places  productive  of  alum^  he  reckons  Egypt  as 
the  first,  and  for  the  second  the  isle  of  Mclos,  whose  alun:^ 
mines  are  described  by  Tournefort,  (torn,  i*  lettreiv.),  a  tra- 
veller and  a  naturalist.  After  the  lo^s  of  Phociea,  the  Genoese^ 
in  1459,  ^<)und  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of  Ischia,  (Is« 
xnael.  Bouillaud,  ad  Ducam,  c.  25.)* 
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tribute.    They  landed  m  sight  of  Mustapha  and  chap. 
GaUipoli^  two  thousand  Italians,  armed  with  lances  .  ^^^'  , 
^nd  battle-axes^  attended  Amurath  to  the  conquest 
of  Adrianople ;  and  this  venal  service  was  soon  re- 
paid by  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  and  colony  of 
Phocaea. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  re-»  stste  of 
quest,  and  to  the  relief  of,  the  Greek  Emperor,  he  cmpuir^ 
might  be  entided  to  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  the     a,  d. 
Christians  **    But  a  Mussulman,  who  carried  into      i^%^. 
Oeor^  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  respected 
•the  holy  war£ire  <^  Bajazet,  W2@  not  disposed  to 
pity  or  succour  tikeJdo/aterj  of  Europe.    The  Tar- 
tar followed  the  impulse  of  ambition  ;  and  the  de- 
liverance  of  Constantinople  was  the  accidental  con<* 
'Sequence.     When  Manuel  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  bis  prayer,  rather  than  his  hope,  that 
xhe  rain  of » the  church  and  ^ate  might  be  delayed 
4>eyond  his  unhappy  jdays  4  and  after  his  return 
irom  a  western  pilgrimage^  he  expected  every  hour 
the  news  of  the  sad  catastrophe.     On  a  sudden,  he 
was  astc»ikhed  and  rejoiced  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  retreat,  the  overthrow,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
•Pttoman.     Manuel  f  immediately  sailed  from  Mc- 

E  3  .don 

*  The  writer,  who  las  the  most  abosed  this  fabulous  genero* 
4kyyis  our  iogeoious  Sir  William  Templci  (his  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  349.  350.  8vo.  edition),  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  After 
the  conquest  of  Russia,  &c.  and  the  passage  of  .the  Danube, 
his  Tartar  hero  relieves,  visits,  admires,  and  refuses  the  city  of 
Constantine.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates  in  every  line  from 
the  truth  of  history  j  yet  his  pleasing  fictions  are  more  excuse- 
able  than  the  gross  errors  qf  Cantemir. 

f  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I.  and 
Amurath  !!•  see  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70 — 
95.),  and  the  three  Greeks,  ChalcondyleS|  .Phrauza,  an^  Du- 
fi»$f  who  is  still  superior  to  his  rivals. 
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CHAP,  don  in  the  Mores^;  ascended  the  throne  of  Con^ 

LX 


^^^*     stantinople ;  and  dismissed  his  blind  competitor  to 


an  easy  exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,     The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced 
to  his  presence ;  but  their  pride  was  fallen,  their 
tone  was  modest ;  they  were  awed  by  the  just  ap«» 
prehension,  lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the 
Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.     Soliman  saluted  the 
Emperor  by  the  name  of  father ;  solicited  at  his 
hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania ;   and 
promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica,  with  the 
most  important  places  along  the  Strymon,  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.   The  alliance  of  Soliman 
exposed  the  Emperor  to  the  enmity  and  revenge  of 
Mousa.     The  Turks  appeared  in  arms  before  the 
gates  of  Constantinople ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  sea  and  land ;  and,  unless  the  city  was  guarded 
by  some  foreign  mercenaries,  the  Greeks  must 
have  wondered  at  their  own  triumph.   But,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers, 
the  policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to 
assist  the  most  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. 
He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  pro- 
gress was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of 
Gallipoli.     The  Sultan  and  his  troops  were  trans- 
ported OTer  the  Bosphorus ;  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained in  the  capital ;  and  his  successful  sally  was 
the  first  step  to  the  conquest  pf  Romania.     The 
ruin  was  suspended  by  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conqueror ;  he  faithfully  discharged  his 
own  obligations,  and  those  of  Soliman  •,  respected 
\h^  Uws  of  gratitude  and  peace  j  and  left  the  Em, 

perof 
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peror  guardian  of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the  vain  chap. 
hope  of  saving  them  from  the  jealous  crueky  of  ^^^* 
their  hrother  Amurath.  But  the  execution  of  hia 
las(  testament  would  have  offended  the  national 
honour  and  religion ;  and  the  divan  unanimously 
pronounced,  that  the  royal  youths  should  never  be 
abandoned  to  the  custody  and  education  of  a  Chris- 
tian dog.  On  thk  refusal,  the  Byzantiae  councils 
wer^  divided ;  but  the  age  and  caudon  of  Manuel 
yielded  to  the  presumption  of  hts  son  John.;  and 
the^  unsheathed  a  damgerous  weapon  of  revenge, 
by  dismissing  the  true  or  false  Mustapha,  who  .had 
long  -been  detained  as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and 
for  whose  maintenance  they  receii'/^  an  annual 
pension  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers  *•  At 
the  door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha  subscribed  to 
every  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  GalUpoli,  or  r^ 
ther  of  Europe,  were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his 
deliverance.  But  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dismissed  the  Greek 
ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring, 
in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  Judgement,  he 
would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath, 
than  for  the  surrender  of  a  Mussulman  city  into, 
the  hands  of  the  inffidels.  The  Emperor  was  at 
once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals ;  from  whom  he 
had  sustained,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered,  an  in- 

E4  jury; 

*  Tbc  Tarkish  aspcr  (from  the  Greek  tcvTr^^t)  is,  or  was,  a 
]riece  of  wtiU  or  silver  monej,  at  present  much  debased,  but 
which  was  formerly  equivalent  to  the  54th  part,  at  least,  of  a 
Venetian  ducat,  or  sequin  j  and  the  300,000  aspers,  » princely 
allowanceor  royal  tribute,  may  be  computed  at  2500!.  Sccrliiig^ 
iJ-cuiw:Uv.  Pandect.  Turc,  p.  406—408.). 
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^L\v^'  jury }  and  the  victory  of  Amurath  was  folIoir6d» 
^  w  -^  In  the  ensuing  springs  by  the  siege  of  Constanti- 
nople ••  . 
Siege  of  The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  the 
Constanti.  Cgesars,  attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volunteers* 
Amurath    who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     Their 

A.  n.     military  ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  ptx)miae  of  rich. 

M12-     spoils  and  beautiful  females ;  and  the  Sultan's  am- 

line   ic—     *    ^  ' 

August  24.  bition  was  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  pre** 
diction  qf  Seid  Bechar,  a  descendant  of  the  pro* 
phet  t,  who  arrived  in  the  camp,  on  a  mule,  with 
a  venerable  train  of  five  hundred  disciples*  But  he 
might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could  blush,  at  the  iiulure 
of  his  assurances.  The  strength  of  the  walls  resi$t<> 
ed  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  Turks,;  their 
assaults  were  repelled  by  the  sallies  of  the  Greeks 
^nd  their  foreign  mercenaries ;  the  old  resources^  of 
defence  were  opposed  to  the  new  engines  of  attack  i 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dervish,  who  was  snatch- 
ed to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  with  M^diom^t, 
was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  Christiansy 
who  beheld  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet  garment^ 
walking  on  the  rampart,  and  animating  their 
courage  J.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Amurath- 
V^as    recalled    to    Boursa  by  a  domestic  revolt, 

whigli 

*  For  the  ^irge  in  Constantinople  in  I422«  see  tlie  particular 
?»nd  contemporary  na.nitivc  of  John  Canaruis,  publishrd  by  Leo 
AUaiius,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  oFAcropolita,(p.i&8 — 199*)« 

+  Cantetnir,  p.  80.  Ca nanus,  who  describes  Scid  Bechar, 
without  naming  him,  supposes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  is- 
bumcd,  in  his  amours,  ^W  vrivU^gt  of  a  prophet^  and  that  the 
fairest  of  the  Greek  nuns  vvere  promised  to  the  saint  and  bis 
^i<wiplc5, 

X  For  this  miraculous  apparition,  Canatius  appeals  to  the 
Mussulman  saint  ^  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  S^i^ 
Bechar  ? 
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which  had  been  kindkd  by  Greek  treachery,  and  chap. 
was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  guiltless  «   \  '  ■» 
brother.     While  he  led  his  Janizaries  to  new  con-  ^*'*^  ^"I" 
quests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Byzantine  empire  Paiaeoio- 
was  indulged  in  a  servile  and  precarious  resjMt^  of     a,*D. 
thirty  years.     Manuel  sunk  into  the  grave ;  and     >4>5« 
John  Falaeologus  was  permitted  to  reign,  for  an     a.  d. 
annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  Ociobcr 
and  the  dereliction  of  almost  all  that  he  held  be*  3i« 
yond  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  restoration  of  the  Turk-  Heredi. 
ish  empire,  the  first  merit;  must  doubtless  be  as-  cession^ 
sijimed  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Sultans ;  a°^  ra«"t 
ance,  m  human  Ufe,  the  most  important  scenes  will  ottomans. 
depend  on  the  character  of  a  single  actor.  By  some 
shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  may  be  discri<>> 
minated  from  each  other ;  but,  except  in  a  single 
instance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  years  is  occupied  from  the  elevation 
of  Othman  to  the  death  of  Soliman,  by  a  rare  se-* 
ries  of  warlike  and  active  princes,  who  impressed 
their  subjects  with  obedience,  and  their  enemies 
with  terror.     Instead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the 
seraglio,  the  heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the 
council  and  the  field  ;  from  early  youth  they  were 
entrusted  by  their  fathers  with  the  command  of  pro- 
vinces and  armies ;  and  this  manly  institution,  which 
was  often  productive  of  civil  war,  must  have  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  discipline  and  vigour  of 
the  monarchy.     The  Ottomans  cannot  style  them- 
selves, like  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  the  descendants 
or  succesors  of  the  apostle  of  God  j   and   the 

kindred 
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CHAP,   kindred  which  they  claim  with  the  Tartar  Khans 
^    ^  '  '  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  appears  to  be  founded  in 
flattery  rather  than  in  truth  *.     Their  origin  is  ob- 
scure; but  their  sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  which 
no  time  can  erase,  and  no  violence  can  infringe^ 
vfd&  soon  and  unalterably  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
their  subjects.    A  weak  or  vicious  Sultan  may  be 
deposed  and  strangled  ;  but  his  inheritance  devolves 
to  an  infant  or  an  ideot ;  nor  has  the  most  daring 
rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawfiil 
sovereign  *•    While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia 
have  been  continually  subverted  by  a  crafty  vizir 
in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the  camp, 
the  Ottoman  succession  has  been  <:onfirmed  by  the 
practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
Edocation      To  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation,  a 
p?inc  or*  ^^^^S  sind  singular  influence  may,  however,  be 
thcToiks.  ascribed.    The  primitive  subjects  of  Othman  were 
the  four  hundred  &mities  of  wandering  Turk^ians, 
who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the  Oxus 
to  the  Sangar ;    and  the  plains  of  Anatolia  are 
^  ^  still  covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents  of 

/\  thdr  rustic  brethren.     But  this  original  drop  was 

dissolved 

*  See  Rycaot,  {1.  i.  c.  13.).  The  Turkish  Sultans  assume 
iht  title  of  Khan*  Yet  Abulghaziis  ignorant  of  his  Ottoman 
cousins. 

f  The  tliird  grand  vizir  of  the  name  of  Kiuperli,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Salankancn  in  1691,  (Cantemir,  p.  382.), 
presumed  to  say,  that  all  the  succesors  oi  Soliman  bad  been 
fools  or  tyrants,  and  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race, 
(Marsigli  Stato  Militare.  &c.  p.  28.)-  This  political  here- 
tic was  a  good  whig,  and  justified,  against  the  French  ambas* 
sador,  the  revolution  of  England,  (Mignot,  Hist.  Ottomans, 
torn.  iii.  p.  434.).  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular  ex* 
Ception  -of  continuing  offices  in  the  same  family* 
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dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary  and  vanquished  chap. 
subjects,  i»ho,  under  the  name  of  Turks,  are  united 
^y  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language,  and  man- 
ners. In  the  cities,  from  Erzeroum  to  Belgrade, 
that  national  appellation  is  common  to  all  the  Mos- 
lems, the  first  and  most  honourable  inhabitants ; 
but  they  have  abandoned,  at  least  in  Romania,  the 
villages,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  the 
Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Ot- 
toman government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  and  military  honours  ;  and  a 
servile  class,  an  artificial  people,  vvas  raised  by  the 
discipline  of  education  to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to 
command  *.  From  the  time  of  Orchan  and  the 
first  Amurath,  the  Sultans  were  persuaded  that  a 
government  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  new  soldi^^s ;  and  that  such  soldiers 
must  be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among 
the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  Bulga- 
ria, and  Servb,  became  the  perpetual  seminary  of 
the  Turkish  army ;  and  when  the  royal  fifth  of 
the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  in- 
human tax,  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth 
year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the  Christian  fami- 
lies. At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the 
most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their  parents ; 
their  nahies  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and  from 
that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and  main* 

tained, 

*  ChaIcondjles-(l.  v.)  and  Duca^  (c*  23.)  exhibit  the  nidc 
linelmeots  of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of 
(Christian  children  into  I'urkish  soldiers.  • 
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CHAP,  talned,  for  the  public  service.     According  to  the 
Lxv.     promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  selected  for 
the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera,  and  Adriapople, 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws,  or  dispersed 
in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  peasantry.     It  was 
the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  ia 
the  Turkish  language ;  their  bodies  were  exercised 
by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their  strength  j 
they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with  the  musket ; 
till  they  were  drafted  into  the  chambers  and  com* 
panies  of  the  Janizaries,  and  severely  trained  in  the 
military  or  monastic  discipline  of  the  order.     The 
youths  most  conspicuous  for  birth,  talents,  and 
beauty,  were  admitted  into  the  inferior  class  of 
Agiamoglansj  or  the  mor^  liberal  rank  of  Ichoglans^ 
of  whom  the  former  were  attached  to  the  palace^ 
and  the  latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince*    In  four 
successive  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eui 
nuchs^  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  darting  the 
javelin  were  their  daily  exerdse,  while  those  of  a 
more  studious  cast  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Koran,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  tongues.     As  they  advanced  in  seniority 
and  merit,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  even  ecclesiastical  employments ;.  the 
longer  their  stay,  the  higher  their  expectations; 
till,  at  a  mature  period,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  Sul* 
tan,  and  were  promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  govem- 
^n^ent  of  provinces,  and  the  first  honours  of  the 

empire. 


•  • 
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empire  *•    Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admira-  chap, 
bly  adapted  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  mo« 
narchy.    The  ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  the  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose 
bomity  they  were  indebted  for  their  mstruction  and 
•support.  When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and  suffered 
their  beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  enfranchise* 
ment,  they  found  themselves  in  an  important  of- 
fice, without  faction  or  friendship,  without  parent? 
and  without  heirs,  dependent  on  the  hand  which 
had  raised  them  from  the  dust,  and  which,  on  the 
slightest  dispkasore,  could  break  in  pieces  these 
statues  of  ^ass,  as  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the 
Turkish  proverb  f.     In  the  slow  and  painful  steps 
of  education,  their  character  and  talents  were  un^ 
folded  to  a  discembg  eye :  the  man^  naked  and 
alone,,  was  reduced  to  the  standard  of  his  personal 
merit  *,  and,  if  the  sovereign  had  wisdom  to  chuse, 
he  possessed  a  pure  and  boundless  liberty  of  choice. 
The  Ottoman  candidates  were  trained  by  the  vir* 
tues  of  abstinence  to  those  of  action ;  by  the  habits 
of  submission,  to  those  of  command.     A  similar 
spirit  was  diffused  among  the  troops ;  and  their  si- 
lence and  sobriety,  their  patience  and  modesty,  have 

extorted 

•  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  is 
<fhiefir  borrowed  from  Ricaut^s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  Stato  Militare  del'  Itnperio  Ottomano  of  Counc  JVlar^igli, 
(in  Haya,  1732,  in  folio),  and  a  Description  of  the  Seraglio, 
9pproved  by  Mr  Greaves  himself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  in* 
serted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works. 

f  From  the  series  of  115  vizirs  till  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
(Marsigli,  p.  i^.)*  ^^^Jr  plncc  may  be  valued  at  tbr«c  ycarf 
and  a  half  purchase. 
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c  H  A  P.    extorted  the  reluctant  praise  of  their  Chrisfian  ene* 
.^^^'  .  mies  *.     Nor  can  the  victory  appear  doubtful,  if 
we  compare  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the  Jani- 
zaries with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  independence  of 
chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  levies,  the  mu- 
tinous temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the  vices  of  in- 
temperance and  disorder,  which  so  long  contami<> 
nated  the  armies  of  Europe. 
Invention       The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  em- 
xunpow-    pire  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been 
^^^^  some  more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the 

art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  supe- 
riority over  their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon 
was  in  their  hands ;  such  a  discovery  had  been 
made  in  the  critical  moment  of  their  fate.  'The 
chymists  of  China  or  Europe  had  found,  by  casual 
or  elaborate  experiments,  that  a  mixture  of  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spark 
of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion.  It  was  soon  ob- 
served, that  if  the  expansive  force  were  compressed 
in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be 
expelled  with ,  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity. 
The  precise  sera  of  the  invention  and  application  of 
.gunpowder  f  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and 
equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern, 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  J  and  that,  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the 
use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and 

land, 

*  See  the  entertaining  and  judicious  letters  of  fiusbequius* 

f  Tl^e  1st  and  2d  volumes  of  Dr  Watson^s  Chemical  Es- 
says contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  com* 
position  of  gunpowder. 
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land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  chap. 
Spain,  France,  and  England  *.  The  priority  of  na-  ^^^" 
tions  is  of  small  account ;  none  could  derive  any 
exclusive  benefit  from  their  previous  or  superior 
knowledge ;  and  in  the  common  improvement  they 
stood  on  the  same  level  of  relative  power  and  mili- 
tary science.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  circumscribe 
the  secret  within  the  pale  of  the  church ;  it  was 
disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates, 
and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals ;  and  the  Sultans 
had  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the  ta^ 
lents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The  Genoese  who 
transported  Amurath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused 
as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their 
hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  f-  The  first  attempt  was 
indeed  utisuccessful }  but  in  the  general  warfare  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  their  side,  who  were 
most  commonly  the  assailants  ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended  ; 

and 

*  On  this  subject,  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted* 
The  original  passages  are  collected  by  Ducange,  (Gloss.  La- 
tin, tom.  i.  p.  675.  Bombarda).  £ut  in  the  early  doubtful 
twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect,  that  seem  to  ex- 
press our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  old  engines 
and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Crecy,  the 
authority  of  John  Villani  (Chron.  1.  xii.  c.  6^.)  must  be  weigh- 
ed against  tho  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antiquit. 
Italise  roedii  ^viy  tom.  ii.  Dlssett.  xxvi.  p.  514.  $1$,)  has 
produced  a  decisive  passage  from  Petrarch,  (de  Remediis 
utriusque  Pottunae  Dialog.),  who,  before  the  year  1344,  exe- 
crates this  terrestrial  thunder,  nuper  rara,  nunc  communis. 

f  The  Turkish  cannon,  ^hich  Diicas  (c,  30.)  first  introdu- 
ces before  Belgrade  (A.  D.  1436),  is  mentioned  ^y^halcon- 
dyles  (l.Y.  p.  123.)  in  1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
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CHAP,  and  this  thundering  artillery  vas  pointed  against 
■  ^  '  >  the  walls  and  turrets  which  had  been  erected  only 
to  resist  the  less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By 
the  Venetians,  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  commu- 
nicated without  reproach  to  thle  Sultans  of  Egypt 
and  Persia,  their  allies  against  the  Ottoman  power. 
The  secret  was  soon  propagated  to  the  extremities 
of  Asia  ;  and  the  advantage  of  the  European  was 
confined  to  his  easy  victories  over  the  savages  of 
the  new  world.     If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress 

^  -  of  this  mischievous  discovery  with  the  slow  and 

laborious  advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts 
of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper, 
will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    LXVL 

Applications  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  to  ike  Popes.^-^ 
Visits  to  the  Westj  of  John  the  Firsts  Manuel^  and 
John  the  Second j  Palaologus.-^Union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches^  promoted  ^  the  Council  of 
Easily  and  concluded  at  Ferrard  and  Florence. ^^ 
State  of  Literature  at  Constantinople. ^-^Its  Revi* 
nfol  in  Italy  by  the  Greek  Fugitives  .-^Curiosity 
and  Emulation  of  the  Latins, 

N  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greoii  £mifeiior%  chap. 

XtXVI 

their  frtendly  or  hostile  aspect  toward^  the  Pope  *     ^  ' ' 
and  the  Latiois,  may  he  observed  as  the  thenno-;  ^1^^^^ 
meter  of  their  prosperity  or  distress ;  as  the  scale. of  younger 


I 


the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barbarian  dynastlea,  .  When  cJl  to '^^ 
th*  Turks  of  the  house  of  SeljuK  pervaded  Asia,  ^^j^^.®** 
and  threatened  Gdnstantinople,  we  have  seen  at  xii. 
the  council  of  Placentia,  the  suppliant  ambassadom    f^J^ 
of  Alezius»  hnploring  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  Christians.    No  sooner  had  the 
arms  of  the  French  pilgrims  removed  the  Sultan 
from  Nice  to  Iconium>  than  the  Greek  princes  re- 
sumed, or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  and  con- 
tempt  for  the  schismatics  of  the  West,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  first  downfall  of  their  empire.    The 
date  of  the  Mogul  invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft 
and  charitable  language  of  John  Vataces.    Afier 
the  recov^  of  Constantinople,  the  throne  of  the 
Vol.  XII.  F  first 
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CHAP,  first  Palaeologus  was  encompassed  by  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies ;  as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles 
was  suspended  over  his  head,  he  basely  courted  the 
fevour  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  sacrificed  to  the 
present  danger,  his  fiauth, '  his  virtue,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects.  On  the  decease  of  Michael, 
the  Prince  and  people  asserted  the  independence  of 
the  xrhurch  and  the  purity  of  their  creed  :  the  el- 
der Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins; 
in  his  last  distress^  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  super- 
stition ;  nor  could  he  decently  retract  in  his  age  the 
firm  and  drthodox  declarations  of  his  youth.  His 
grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  was  less  a 
slave  in  histemper  and  situadon ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Bithynia  4y  the  Turks,  admonished  hrm  to  seek 
a  tenipot^l  dud  spiritual  alliance  with  the  Wessem 
princes*  After  a  separation  and  silence  of  fifty 
yearS)  a^tmt  agent,  the  monk  Barlaam,  was  dis- 
patched to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth  ;  and  his  art- 
ful instwrctions  appear  to  haver  been  drawn  by  the 
ihaster*hand  of  the  great  domestic  •.  "  Most  holy 
**  fither,**  wa6  be  commissioned  to  say,  **  the  Em- 
"  peror  is  not  less  desirous  than  yourself  of  an  imion 
*<  between  the  two  churches ;  but  in  this  delicate 
**  transaction,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  own  dig- 
*«  nity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  vwiys 

-  «of 

*  This  cqrlous  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  believe)  from 
the  Vatican  archives,'  by  Odoricus  "Raynald^s,  in  his  conti- 
nuation of  the  Annals  of  Baroniua^  (Rdmse,  1 64<6-*i 67 7,  in 
10  volumes  in  folio).  1  .have,  contented  myscU'  y\iih  th^  Abbe 
Flcury,  (Hist.  Ecclc?iastiq[ue,  torn.  xx.  p.  i^ — 8. )i  whose -ex- 
tracts I  have  always  found  to  be  clears  ac^qMraS'  and  vnpRrtml. 


The  ar* 

^ments 
for  a  cru- 
sade and 
union. 
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«(  of  ufilon  ire  two^&ld^  ibrce^  and  persuasion.    Qf  chap. 
**  force^    the  mefficacy  has  been  akeady  tried ;  ,^^^*\ 
^<  since  the  Latms  have  subdued  the  empire,  with- 
**  out  subduing  the  jninds;  of  the  Greeks.    The  - 
^^  method  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  stud  * 
permanent.    -A  d^mtatibiL*  of  tlurty  or  forty  of 
our  doctors  would  probably  agree  with  those  of 
"  the  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  unity  of 
"  belief;  but  on  their  return,  iwhat  would  be  .the 
^*  use,  the  lecompenoe  of  such  -  agfieement  ?  t|ie 
^f'scom  of  thar  brethren,  and  the  reproaches  of  a  ^     v 
^  blind  and  otistinaite  nation. .  Yet  .that  nation  -id- 
^  accustomed  to  reverence  thd  ^x^eral  councils, 
^^  which  have  .&ijed  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  and  if 
"  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Vyohs,  it  is  because 
"  the  Eastern  chui^hes  were  neidier  heard  nor  re- 
presented in  that  arbitrary  meititig.  .  For  this  «- 
hitary  c^id,  it  will  be  expedient,  and  even  neceS'^ 
sary,  that  a  well-chosen  legate  should  be  sent 
into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of  Con^ 
stantinq>le,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem; 
^  and,  with  tHehr  aid)  to  prepare  a  free  and  umversal 
^  synodic  But  at  this  moment,"  continued  diesubde^ 
agent^  ^^  the  empire  is  a^aulted  and  endangered  by 
^  the  Turka,  who  have  occupied  four  of  the  great* 
<<  est  dliea  in  Anato^. :  The  Christian  inhabitants    . 
^  have  expressed  a  wish  of  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance and  religion ;  but  the  forces  and  revenues 
of  the  Emperor  are  insufficient  for  their  deliver* 
ance ;  and  the  Roman  legate  must  be  accompa* 
nied,  or  preceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  ex«> 
«(  pd  the  infidels,  and  open  a  way  to  the  holy  se* 

F  2  .      « pulchre/* 
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CHAP.   **  imlchre,**'  If  the  suspicious  Latins  should  require 
^^^^    some  pledge,  some  previous  effiect  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Bariaam  were  per- 
spicuous  and  rational.    *•  1.  A  general  synod  can 
^  alone  eonsumnttite  the  unbn  of  the  chmrdies  ; 
^  nor  csm  such  a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  O-^ 
*^  riental  paitmrcfcs^  and  a  great  number  of  bishops, 
'*  are  enfranddsed  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.     2« 
^  The  Greeks  are  alfenated  by  a  long  series  of  op- 
^  pressbn  and  injury  r  they  must  be  reconciled  by 
^  some  act  of  brotherly  love,  some  eflSsctoal  succour, 
^  "which  may  fortify  the  authority  and  arguments  of 
^  the  Emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the  union.   3^  If 
**  some  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies  should  be 
^  found  incurable,  the  Greeks,  however,  aie  the 
^  disdpies  of  Chrot,  and  the  Turks  are  the  com- 
^  mon  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Arme- 
«(  nians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  at- 
**  tacked  ;  and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French 
^  prmces  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  de- 
^  fence  of  reEgion*    4.  Should  the  subjects  of  An- 
^  dronicus  be  treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of 
^  heretics,  of  pa^ams,  a  judicious  policy  may  yet 
^  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  to  embrace  aA 
*^  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,  to-  guard 
^  the  confines  of  !l^rope  ;  and  rather  to  join  the 
^*  Greeks  against  theTttrks,than  to  expect  the  imion 
^  of  the  Turkish  arms  :with  the  troops  and  treasures 
^  of  captive  Greece.^  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and 
the  demands,  of  Andronicus,  were  eluded  with  cold 
and  stately  indifference.    The  Kings  of  France  and 
Naples  declined  the  dangers  and  glpry  of  a  crusade  i' 

the 
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the  Pope  refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determme  c.H  A  f. 
old  articles  of  faith  4  ^nd  his  regard  for  the  obso^  »,..^^    \t 
lete  claims  of  the  Latia  Emperpr  and  clergy,  en* 
gaged  him  to  use  ^n  oiSensive  si^per^cript^  1  ^^  To 
the  MfifUraiifr  *  of  ihe  Greeks^  and  the  persons 
who  styles  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  tb^  East-  ^ 
."  em  diurches*'*    For  such  an  embassy;,  a  time 
and  character  less  propitious  could  not  easily  hav^ 
b^n  founds    Benedict  the  Twelfth  t  was  a  duJ|l 
peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples^  and  immersed  in 
^oth  and  wine$   his  pride  mig^t  enrich  with  a 
third  crown,  the  Papal  tiara^  but^he  was  alike  unfk 
for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral  office. 

After  tbedecease  of  Andronious^  whfle  the  Gredes  Negocia. 
were  distracted  by  iotestine  war,  they  could  not  p^e«  canucu- 
sume  to  agitate  a  general  union  of  the  Christians.  ^^^^  ^'^^^ 
But  as  soon  as  Cantacuzene  had  subdi^d  and  par-  vi. 
doned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  at     f  *  ^' 
least  to  extenuate,  the  intr^uction  of  the  Turks  ioto 
JEurope,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a 

F  3  Mussulman 

*  The  Ambiguity  of  thu  title  it  happy  or  ingenious  ^  and 
mtodtrMor^  as  synonymous  to  rtctor^  gubcm/Aor^  is  a  word  of  clas- 
sical, and  e^en  Ciceronian  Latinityi  which  may  be  found,  not 
in  the  Glossary  of  Ducaagef  but  in  tbe  Theeaunis  of  Robert 
:5tephens. 

f  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch,  exposes  the 
danger  of  the  &tri,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  filat^  Haec  inter^ 
sri^o  madidus,  asvo  gravis  ac  sopoofero  rore  perfusus,  jam  jam 
nutitat,  dormitatt  jam  somno  prseceps,  at^ue  (utinam  solus) 
lait  •  •  .' .  Heu  quanto  felicius  patrio  terram  sulcasset  aratro, 
quam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendisset.  This  satire  engages 
Int  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Benedict  XII. 
ivhich  have  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  by 
Papists  and  Protestants,  (see  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque, 
torn,  u  p.  259.  ii.  not.  15.  p.  i3«-l6.)?  H.e  jgave  oocwo^ 
|i9  the  sa^ingi  BIbaimis  f  apiJkei^ 
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CHAP.  Mussulman  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  vnth  a 
**  Latin  interpreter,  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Ro- 
man court,  which  was  transplanted  to  Avignon^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of 
seventy  years ;  they  represented  the  hard  necessity 
xvhich  had  urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the 
miscreants,  and  pronounced  by  his  command  the 
specious  and  edifying  sounds  of  union  and  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  •,  the  successor  of  Bene* 
diet,  received  them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  ac- 
knowledged the  innocence  of  their  Sovereign,  ex- 
cused his  distress,  applauded  his  magnanimity,  and 
displayed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed 
From  the  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Empress  Anne  f.  If  Clement  was 
ill  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possess^ 
ed,  however,^  the  spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince, 
whose  liberal  hand  distriBbted  benefices  and  king- 
doms  with  equal  facility.  Under  his  reign,  Avig^ 
non  wzs  the  seat  of  ponip  and  pleasure  j  in  his 
youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron  j 
and  the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Pope, 

was 

*  Sec  ttc  oiiginal  lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Mcratori,  (Script. 
Rerunp  ItaUcarum,  toxnl  ili.  p.  ii.  p.  550— 589.),  Mattco  Vil- 
lain, (Cbron.  1.  iii.  c.  43.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  i86.)»  ^ho 
ft)lc5  hinj,  molto  cavallcresco,  puco  religioso^  Flcury,  (Hist. 
Ecdcs.  tcm.  XX.  p.  126.),  and  the  Vie  de  Petrarquc,  (tom.ii* 
p.  42 — 450*  '^^^^  Abbe  de  Sade  treats  him  Kith*  the  m<wt 
iiuiul^ence^  but  leit  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  priest, 

*  Her  nave  (moat  probftbl/  corrupted)  was  Zampea,    She 
.had  accompanied,  and  alone  x«mained  with  her  mistress  ot 

Coastaiitiiu)gJe»  Mbere  her  prvdencc,  erudttigp,  and  politeness, 
deserved  the  praises  o{  the  Grfic)u  themsclv«B»  (Cantacuzeu, 
Li.  c.  42. 
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was  adorned  or  polluted^  by  the  visits  of  his  female  CHAP. 
iiivouHtest  The  wars  bf  Frince  and  Engknd -were 
adverse  to  the  holy  efiterprifie ;  but  his  vanity  wajs 
iimused  hf^ht  spleiifdkl  idea  v*  and  the  Greek -am-> 
baasador^  r^t^med  wiih^tuio' Latin' bishops,  the  mi- 
nisters  of -thb  Pontiff.  On  their  arrival  at  04»nstan- 
tiiiople,  the  £mperdr'and  the- nuncios  admired  each 
other's  piety  and  eloquence;  and  their  fir^uent 
conferences  'weFefilied-with  mutuail  pt^ise&und  pro-* 
niis^»  by  whidh  both  parties  were  amused,  and  Hei' 
thet  could  be 'deceived.  ^*'l<am  delighted,' '  said 
the  devout  Cdnta<:us5eQe)  ^^  with  the  project  of  our 
^*- holy  War,  which  nn^  redound  to  my  personal 
<^  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  pubiac  benefit  of  Christen- 
<^  do(n.  My  donuiiions  will  give  a  free  passage  to 
**  the  armies  of  France  :  my  tmops,  my  gallies,  my 

« 

<^  treasures,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common 
•<  cause ;  and  happy  would  be  my  iate,  could  I  de- 
^^  serve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words 
are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardour  with  which 
I  sigh  for  the  re-union  of  the  scattered  members 
^<  of  Christ.  If  my  death  couid  avail,  I  would  glad- 
^*  ly  present  my  sword  and  my  neck ;  if  tlie  sfMri- 
^  tual  phoenix  could  atise'from  my  ashes,  I  would 
'^  erect  the  pile  and  kindle  thei  flame  with  my  own 
**  hands/'  Yet  the  O^e&k  fimperor  presumed  to 
obsore,  that  the  articles  of  fafth  which  divided  the 
two  churches  had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and 
precipitation  of  the  Latins :  he  disclaimed  the  ser* 
vile  and  arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  Palseologus ; 
and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  never  submit 
bis  conscience,  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and 

F  4  universal 
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CHAP.  uni?eml  synod.    ^  The  situation  of  the  times^*' 

LXVL    ^Q^iQued  he,  '<  vnH  not  allow  the  Pope  and  myw 

^<  self  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople } 

<«  but  some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the 

^^  veige  of  the  vm>  empires,  to  unite  the  bishops, 

<«  jmd  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of  the  East  and  West." 

The  nuncios  seemed  content  "with  the  proposition ; 

and  Cantacuzene  affects  to  deplore  the  failure  of  his 

hopes,  which  were  soon  overthrown  by  the  death 

of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  success 

son    His  own  life  was  prolonged,  b|it  it  was  pror 

longed  in  a  cloister }  and,  except  by  his  prayers, 

the  humble  monls:  was  incapable  c^.  directing  the 

<u>unsels  of  his  pupil  or  the  static  *« 

Treaty  of       Yet,  of  all  the  Byf^antine  princes,  that  pupil> 

?ao?o^uJi.  ^^^  Palgpologvis,  was  the  best  disposed  to  em-, 

withinno-  brace,  to  believe,  and  to  obey,  ifche  sheph^tl  of  the 

cent  VI. 

A.  D.  West,  Dis  mother,  Anne  q£  Savoy,  was  baptised 
^^^y  in  th§  bosppi  of  the  Latin  church :  her  marriage 
with  Andr<»iicus  imposed  a  change  of  name,  of 
apparel,  and  of  worship  ;  but  her  heart  was  stitt 
faithful  to  her  country  and  reli^on  {  she  had 
formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  she  goverlxed 
the  Emperor,  after  hjs  hiind,  or  at  le^t  his  sta<» 
'ture,  was  enlarged  to  (be  si?e  of  man.  In  the 
^rst  year  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration,  the 
:Turks  were  still  masteors  of  the  Hellespont ;  the 
son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in  arms  at  Adrianople  $ 
and  Batlseologus  (rpuld  depepd  neither  on  himself 

« 

*  Sec  this  whole  negociation  in  Cantacus^ene,  (1,  iv.  c,  9.)% 
tvliOy, amidst  tke  praises  and  virtues  which  he  bestows  on  \^fB{-i 
^^^14  reveals  the  uneasiness  of  a  guiltj  consoep^^. 
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LXVI. 


•r^ 


nor  ^on  bis  peot^le.  By  his  mother's  advice,  and  in  c  h  a  p. 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  ^ 
of  the  church  and  state  j  and  the  act  of  slavery  *, 
subscribed  in  purple  ink,  and  sealed  with  the  golden 
bull,  vi^as  privately  entrusted  to  an  Italian  agent* 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  oath  of  ^delity 
ax|d  obedieace  to  Innocent  the  Sxxtli,  ^d  his  sUjC« 
cessors,  the  supreme  pontic  of  the  Roman  and 
Catholic  church*  Itie  Emperor  promises  to  eater- 
tain,  with  due  reverence,  dieir  legates  and  nuncios  ; 
to  assign  ^  palace  for  their  re^dence^  and  a  temple 
for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver  his  second  son 
Manuel  as  the  hostage  of  his  £uth.  For  these  con- 
descensions, he  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen 
galUes,  with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  thour 
sand  archers,  to  serve  against  his  Christian  and 
Mussulman  enemies*  Palaeologus  engages  to  im- 
pose on  bis  clergy  and  people  the  same  spuitual 
yoke ;  but  as  the  remstance  of  the  Greeks  might 
be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  effectual  me- 
thods  of  codTuption  and  education.  The  legate 
was  impowered  to  distribute  the  vacant  benefices 
among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should  subscribe  the 
creed  of  the  Vatican ;  three  schools  were  instituted 
to  instruct  the  yputh  of  Constantinople  in  the  lan- 
guage and  doctrine  of  the  ^Latins ;  and  the  name 
of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire,  was  enrolled 
as  the  first  student*  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures 
of  persuasion  or  force,  Paliseolo^  declares  himself  • 

unworthy 

•  Sec  tWs  Ignominious  treaty  in  Flcury,  (Hist,  Eccles. 
p.  151— 1 54-) I  ^^^^  Raynaldus,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican 
»rch|yes,    It  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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unworthy  to  reign  ;  transferred  to  the  Pope  all  re- 
gal and  paternal  authority  ;  and  invests  limdcent 
with  full  power  to  regulate  the  family,  4he  govern- 
ment, and  the  marriage,  of  his  son  and  successor. 
But  this  treaty  was  neithtir  executed  nor  published^- 
The  Roman  gallics  were  as  vain  and  imaginary  as 
the  submis^on  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  secrecy,  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dis- 
honour, of  this  fruitless  humiliation.  ^ 
The  tempest  of  the-Tdrkish  arms  soon  burst  on 
his  head ;  and^  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and 
Romania,  he  was  inclosed  iti  his  capital,  the  Tassal 
of  the  haughty  Amuratfi,  with  the  miseraUe  hope 
of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.  In  this 
abject  state,  Palaeologus  einbraced  the  resolution  of 
embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Byzantine 
princes  who  had  ever  visited  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  West,  yet  in  them  alone  he  could  seek  con- 
solation or  relief  -^  and  with  less  violation  of  his  dig- 
nity  he  might  appear  in  the  sacred  college,  than  at 
the  Ottoman  Perte.  After  a  long  absence,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  fr6m  Avigncm  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ;  Urban  the  Fifth*,  of  a 
mild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged  or  allowed 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Creek  Prince  j  and,  within 

the 


*  See  the  twa  first  origiiuil' lives  of  Urban  V.  (In  Moraton, 
Script.  Remm  Italicaruin,  torn.  iii.  p.  it.  p.  623.  635.)t  sind 
tile  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Spondanus,  (torn.  i.  p.  573.  A.  D. 
1369,  No.  7.)>  ^nd  Raynaldus,  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx. 
p.  223.  224.)-  Yet,  from  some  variations,  I  suspect  the  Papal 
writers  of  sUghtlj  magnifying  the  genuflexions  of  Palteolo* 
gus. 
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the  same  year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  recefving.  in  the  c  ft  a  p. 
Vatican  the  two  Imperial  shadows,  who  represented  ^^^'• 
the  majesty  of  Coxistantine  and  Charletnange.  In 
this  suppliant  visit,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whose  vanity  ws^  lost  iii  his  distress,  gave  mora 
than  could  ^  be  expected  of  empty  sounds  and  for- 
mal  submissions.  A  previous  trial  was  imposed ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals,  he  acknow« 
ledged,  as: a  trae  Catholic,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  this  purification,  he  was  introduced  to  a  pub- 
lic audience  in  the  church  of  St  Peter ;  Urban,  in 
the  midst  of  the  cardinals^  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
the  Greek  monarch,  aft^r  three  gunuflexions,  de- 
voutly kissed  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  at  length  the 
mouth,  of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  high 
mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  iiim  to  lead  the 
bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  the  Vatican.  The  entertainment 
of  Palseologus  was  friendly  and  honourable ;  yet 
some  difference  was  observed  between  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  East  and  West  •  ;  nor  could  the  former 
be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chaunting  the 
gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon  f.    In  favour  of  his 

proselyte, 

*  P^oUo  minus  quain  si  fulsset  Impcrator  Romanorum.  Yet 
his  title  of  Impentor  Graecorum  was  no  \oagtt  disputed,  (Vit. 
Uiban  V.  ^  62$%)* 

f  It  wms  confined  to  the  successors  of  Qbarlemagne«  <  and  to 
tkem  only  on  Christinas- day.  On  all  other  festivals,  these 
'imperial  deacons  were  content  to  serve  the  Pope,  as  he  said 
mass,  vith  the  book  and  the  corporal*  Yet  the  Abb^  de  Sadc 
generously  thinks,  that  the  merits  of  Charles  I y.  might  have 
entillcdhim,  tl^ough  not  on  the  proper  day,  (A,D.  1368. 
Novjember  lOt  to  the  whole  piiwlcgc.  He  seems  to  affix  a 
jost  value  on  the  privilege  aad  the  man,  (Vie  de  Pctrar^ue, 
lom.  in.  p.  7330* 
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CHAP,  pfoselyte.  Urban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the 
Lxvi.  jTi-ea^h  King,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  West ; ' 
bdt  he  found  them  cold  in  the  general  cause^  and 
active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels*  The  last 
hope  of  the  Emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary^ 
John  Hawkwood  *,  or  Acuto,  who,  with  a  band  of 
adventurers,  the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria ;  sold  his  services 
to  the  hostile  states  ;  and  incurred  a  just  exoom« 
munication  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Papal 
residence.  A  special  licence  was  graat^  to  nego- 
ciate  with  the  outlaw ;  but  the.  forces,  or  the  spirit 
of  Hawkwood,  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise ;  and 
it  was  for  the  advantage  perhaps  of  Pala^logus,  to 
be  disappointed  of  a  succour,  that  must  have  he&l 
costly,  that  could  not  be  effectual,  and  which  might 
have  been  dangerous  f.    The  disconsolate  Greek  X 

prepared 

*  Tliroogh  some  Italian  corruptions^  tlie  ctjmolqgy  of  ^4f^ 
foarm  A0i^o,(MattcoVilUni,  1.  xi.  c.  79.  in  Muratori^  torn,  xv* 
p.  746. )»  suggests  the  English  word  ffawiftfpoii^  the  true  name 
of  oor  adventurous  countryman,  (Thomas  Walsinghami  Hist. 
Anglican,  inter.  Scripcores^  Gimbdeni,  p,  184.).  After  two- 
and-twenty  Tictories^  and  one  defeat,  he  died,  in  13949  GenesU 
of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honours  as  the 
republic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch,  (Muratori,  An- 
nalt  dUtalia,  torn.  xii.  p.  212*— 371.). 

f  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed 
from  France  mto  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360* 
Yet  the  exclamation  of  Muratori  (Annali,  tom«  xii*  p.  197O  is 
rather  true  than  civil.  *^  Ci  mancava  ancor  questo,  che  dopo 
*'  esaere  oalpestrata  Pltalia  da<  tanti  masnadleci  Tedeschi  ed 
fJngheri,  venissero  fin  dall*  Inghliterra  nuovi  caai  a  finire  di 
divorarla.'* 

t  Chalcondylcs,  1.  i.  p.  25.  26*  The  Greek  supposes  hia 
journey  to  the  King  of  France,  which  is  sufiiciently  refuted  bj 
the  silence  of  the  national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Palaeologus  departed  from  Italy,  valdo 
bervE  consolatni  et  contentus,  (Vtt«  Urban  V«  p.  62^.). 
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prqpared  for  his  0*610x119  but  ev^n  his  return  was  chap. 
impeded  by  a  most  ignomimous  obstacle.      On  ._^^^'  ^ 
his  arrival  at  Venice^  he  had  borrowed  large  sums 
at  exorbitant  usury  $  but  his  coffers  were  empty, 
his  creditors  were  impatient,  and  his  person  was  de- 
tained as  the  best  security  for  the  payment.    His 
ddest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople, 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  exhaust  every  resource ; 
and,  even  by  strip[Mng  the  churches,  to  extricate 
his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace.    But  the 
unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the  disgrace,  and 
secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor ; 
the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  was  obstinate ;  nor 
could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse 
the  guilt  of  his  indifference  and  delay.    Such  un- 
dutiful  neglect  was  severely  reproved  by  the  piety 
of  his  brother  Mahuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mort« 
gaged  all  ^t  he.  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice, 
relieved  his  father,  and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to 
be  responsible  for  the  debt.   On  his  return  to  Con-  His  return 
stantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distinguished  hb  ^t  Ji!" 
two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  £auth  and  "^^*'  . 
manners  of  the  slothful  Palaeologus  had  not  been     1370.' 
improved  by  his  Roman  (Hlgrimage ;  and  his  apo- 
Stacy  or  conversion,,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral effects^  was  speedily  forgotten  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  *. 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  hb  visk  of ' 
son  uid  successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive,  ^^^'^"il;. 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  again  visited  the  countries  of  nucL 

'  the 

•  His  return  in  1370,  «id  the  coronation  of  Manuel,  Sept. 
25,  1373,  (Ducange,  Fain.  Byzant.  p.  241,),  leaves  some  in- 
termediate aera  for  the  conspirator  and  punishment  of  Ancfroni* 
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CHAP,  the  West.  In  a  preceding  chapter,  I  have  related 
^^^'-  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violatiou  of  that  treaty, 
the  siege  or  blockade  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
French  succour  under  the  convnand  of  the  gallant 
Boucicault  *«  By  his  ambassadors,  Manuel  had 
soKcited  the  Latin  powers ;  but  it  was  thdoght  that 
the  presence  of  a  distressed  moniaurch  would  draw 
tears  and  supplies  fix>ni  the  hardest  barbarians  t  r 
and  (he  marshal  who  admed  the  journey,  prepared 
the  reception,  of  the  Byzantine  prince.  Th^  land 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  navigation  of 
Venice  was  safe  aiid  open  ;  Italy  received  him  as 
the  fii^t,  or  at  least  as  the  second,  of  the  Christian 
princes ;'  Manuel  was  pitied  as  the  champion'  and 
confessor  of  the  faith  j  and  thd  dignity  of  his  behab*  * 
viour  prevented  that  pi^y  from  sinking  mto  con« 
tempt.  FVom  Vettite  he  [U-oceeded  to  Padua  and 
Pavia  ;  and  evien  the  Duke  o(  Milaii,  a  secret. ally 
of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and  bonoiurabie  conduct 
to  the  verge  of  his  dofminions  {•'  On  the  confines 
of  France  f|,  the  royal  officers  undertook  the  csae 
of  his  person,  journey,  and  expences ;  and  two 

thousand 

*  Memoires  dc  Boucicault^  p-  i»  c.  35.  36.  '    . 

f  His  journey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  be- 
lieve reluctantly,  noticed  by  Chakondylei  (1.  ii^  e.  44«— '5o.)f 
and  Ducas  (c.  14.)  *  .  «   •  . 

t  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xii.  p.  406.  John  Qalfaz- 
zo  was  the  first  and  most  powerful  Duke  of  Milan.  His  con- 
nection with  Bajfizet  is  attested  by  Froissard  5  and  he  eontti- 
buted  to  s^re  and  deliver  the  Firenc;h  capttves  of  Nicppolis. 

II  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  see  Spondanus, 
(AnnaL  Eccles,  torn.  i.  p.  6*j6,  677.  A.  D.  1400.  No.  5.)> 
who  quotes  Juvenal  des  IJrsins^  and  the  monk  of  St  Denys  ^ 
snd  Villarct,  (Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xii.  p.  331—334.)*  ^^^ 
quotes  nobody,  according  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  French 
writers. 
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tfaonsand  of  the  richest  dtizois,  in  anus  and  <ffl.  ciFf  ap.' 
k<»wback,  came  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Cha-  lxvl  ^ 
renfon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     At  ^ 

the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  pariiament ;  and  Charles  the  Sktb,  attend- 
ed  by  his  princfs  and  nobles,  welcomed  his  brother 
with  a  cordial  embrace*    The  successor  of  Con« 
stantine  was  clothed  m  a  robe  of  white  silk,  and. 
mounted  on  a  milkwwhite  steed ;  a  circumstance, 
ip.  thie  French  Q&Hmoidalj  of.  smgular  impoitance. 
The  white  cdoiif^  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty^  and,  ia  a.  late  vbit,,  the  GeonanEm* 
peror,.' after  an  haughty  demand  ind  a  peevish 
uefusal,.  had  been .  tednced  '  to   coment  himself 
with!  a  black  courser*^    Manoei  was  lodged  in  the^ 
Louwe;  a  succession  of  fieasts:  and' balls,  the  plea^. 
aurea  of  the  banqnetaad  the  cbaee,.  were  ingeniou&ly . 
varied  by  the  poUteness  of  the  Frecich^  to  display' 
their  magnsficence,  and  dmuse  his  grief.     He  was* 
indulged  in  the  Uberty  of  his  chapel ;  and  the  Idoc-. 
tors  of  the  Sorbodne.were  astonbhed,  andpos^bly 
scandalised,  by.  the  langiiage^  jtfaeriites,/and  the. 
vestments,  of  his  Greek  clei-gy^^  .!Bul  the  sligirfeat 
gbace  onilie  sbte^of  the  kingdom,  mJost  teach  him! 
to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.    The  unfor- 
tunate Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  in- 
tervals,  continually  relajpsed  into  fui^ous  or  stupid 
insanity.    The  reigns  of  government  were  alter* 
natefy  seized  by  his  brother  and  uncle,  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  whose  factious  compe- 
tition prepared  the  miseries  of  civil  war.     The 
former  was.  a  gay  youth,  dissolved  in  luxury  and 
love ;.  the  latter  was  the  father  of  John,  Count  "of 

Nevers, 


,/■• 
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CHAP.  Nevers^  who  had  so  lately  been  ransomed  inmi 
^  *  ^  Li  Turkish  captivity ;  and  if  the  fearless  son  was  ar<^ 
dent  to  revenge  his  defeat^  the  moie  prudent  Bur- 
gundy was  content  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the 
first  erperiment.    When  Manuel  had  satiated  the 
curiosity^  and  perhaps  iadgued  the  patience  of  the 
French^  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  island* 
^  ^ng.     In  his  progress  from  Dover,  he  was  entertained  at 
a!  D.     Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  and 
Mof'.     monks  of  St  Austin:  and«  on  BlacUiieath.  Kkur 

Decern-      "«'"--» ^*    '^^  x*i««**,  .um,  v«  11x^.1  iin^r  «,    -Mug 

ber.  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the  English  court,  saluted 

the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  historian),  who, 
during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  Lon- 
don as  Emperor  of  the  East  *•  But  the  state  of 
England  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  design  of  the 
holy  war.  In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary  sove* 
reign  had  been  deposed  and  murdeved ;  the  reigD* 
ing  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  ^ose  ambiv 
tion  was  punished  by  jealousy  and  remiurse*  Nor 
could  Henry  of  Lancaster  withdraw,  his  person  or 
forces  from  the  defence  of  a  throne  incessantly 
shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion.  He  pitied,  he 
praised,  he  feasted,  the  Emperor  6f  Constantinople ;r 
but  if  the  English  modarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was 

only 

« 

*  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  EngUnd^  ii  extracted  bj 
Dr  Hody  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  (de  Greecis  illnstribus, 
p.  14.),  C.  P.  Imperator,  diu  Tariisqne  t\  horrendis  I^agan« 
orum  imultibus  coartatus,  ut  pro  cisdem.  resistenti^iin  tci* 
umphalem  perquireret  Anglorum  Regem  visit  are  dccrevxt, 
&c.  Rex  (sa}«  Wftltingbam,  p.  364.)  nobili  apparato  .  .  •  • 
sttsc^pit  (ut  deduit)  nmtum  Heioa,  duxit4uc  Londonias,  et 
l^r  multos  dies  exbibuit  gloriose^  pro  expensis  hospitii  sui 
solvens,  et  eum  respiciens  tanto  fastigio  donativis.  He  re- 
peats the  tame  b  his  Upodigma  Mcuittue,  (p.  5s6»)* 
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Caly  to  appease  his  people^  and  perhaps  his  con-  chap. 
^eQce,  jby  the  merit  or  semblance  of  this  pious  in-  ^J^^^^\f 
tention  *•    Sati^iied^  however,  with  gifts  and  ho« 
nours»  Manuel  retttmed  to  Paris ;  and,  after  a  resi-  His  return 
dence  of  two  years  Jtt  the  West,  shaped  his  course  ^°^''*^"* 
through  Germany  and  Italy^  embarked  at  Venice,     mcs/ 
land  patienily  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment 
of  his  ruin  or  dcfliveranoe.   Yet  he.  had  escaped  the 
Ignobunipus  necessity  of  offering  his  religion  to 
public  ^  private  sale.  .  The  Latin  church  was  dis* 
(racted  by  itie  great  acbism ;  the  kings,  the  na« 
tion^,  the  uoiversities,  of  Europe,  were  divided  in 
their  obedience  between  the  Popes  of  Rome  and 
Aviignon ;  .and  the  Emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  bo^  parties,  abstained  from  any 
cc^rjiespondftnoe  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular 
rivals.    Hi$  jonmey^  coinckied  with  the  year  of  the 
julMlee ;   but  be  passed  through  Italy  without  dc* 
ciring>  or  deserving  the  plenary  indulgence,  which 
abolished  the  guik  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the 
Cuthiul.     The  Roman  Pope  was  offended  by  this 
neglect ;  accused  him  of  irreverence  to  an  ims^e 
of  Christ  (  and  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  re* 
ject  and  abandon  the  obstinate  schismatic. 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  Greeic 
beheld,  with  aistonishment  and  terror,  the  perpetual  icdgc  god 

Vol.  XIL  G  stream 

♦  Shakespeare  bcjgini  And  ends  the  piny  of  Henry  IV.  with 
that  princess  vow  ot  a  crusade,  and  his  belief  that  he  should 
die  in  Jerusalem. 

f  This  fact  is  preserved  in  the  Historia  Politica,  A.  D.  1391 
— -X478,  published  by  Martin  Cru8ius.(Turco  Grcecia,  p.  1— 
43«)-  '^he  image  of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  Emperoi  refu- 
fed  to  worship,  was  prebably  a  ^Tork  of  sculpture. 
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de&crip. 
tioos 


of  GCT* 

many; 


Stream  of  emigration  that  flowed,  and  continued 
to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates  of  the  West* 
The  visirs  of  their  last  Emperorjj  removed  the  veil 
of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer 
presumed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  BarbarisEns. 
The  observations  of  Manuel^  and  his  more  inquisi-. 
tive  followers,  have  been  preserved  by  a  Byzantine 
historian  of  the  times  ^.  His  scattered  ideas  I 
shall  collect  and  abridge ;  and  k  may  be  amusing  * 
enough,'  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the 
rude  pictures  of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
whose  ancient  and  modem  state  are  so  familiar  to 
our  minds.  L  Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chal- 
condyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  irom  Vienna  to  the 
Ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography !) 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia,  to  the  river  Tartessus, 
and  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  f.  The  soil j  except 
in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful ;  -  the  air  is 

salubrious :  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust 

i 

and 

*  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles 
ends  with  the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclosion  seenw 
to  marky  that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We 
know  that  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries 
of  the  same  naioe  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  in  Italy.  But  in  his  numerous  digressions,  the  modest 
historian  has  never  introduced  himself;  and  his  editor,  Leun- 
clavxus,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  474.)i 
seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his  descriptions 
of  Germany,  France^  and  England,  see  l.ii.  p.  36*  37*  44— -5c. 

f  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chal- 
condyles. In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook 
Herodotus,  (1.  ii.  c.  33.)*  whose  text  may  be  explained,  (He- 
rodotede  Larcher,  torn.  ii.  p.  219.  220.),  or  whose  ignorante 
may  be  excused.  Had  these  modern  Greeks  never  read  Stra> 
bo,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 
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tind  healthy ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seldom  c  H  A  P. 
visited  with  the  calamities  of  pestilence  or  earth*^  LXVL. 
quaked.  After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  the  Ger^ 
mari^  sire  the  most  numerous  of  natibns ;  they  are 
1>rave  artd  patient,  and  were  they  united  under  k 
single  head,  their^ 'force  would  be  irresistible.  By 
th^  gift  of  the  Pope,  they  have  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  chusing  the  Roman  Emperor  •  ;  nor  is  any 
people  mol^devt)utly  attached  to  the  faith  and  obe- 
-dienc6  of  th'6  Ii^n  patriarch.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Country  is'  divided  among  the  princes  and 
prelatei;  bat  ftfisbUrgh,  Cologne,  liambu^h, 
and  mi^rt  thto  two  huntdred  free  cities,  are  gov»em^ 
cd  by  sfige  and-  equal  laws,  according  to  the  will, 
and  fbr  the  advantage,  of  the  whole  eommunfty. 
The  usef  ^f  duelSj  or  angle  combats  oh  foot,  pre- 
vails among  them  m  peace  afnd  war ;  their  industry 
excels  In  All  the  niechaiHC  arfs,  •  and  the  Germanis 
may  boast  of  the  invention  of  gun-powder-  imd 
cannon,  whiih  is  now  diffused  over  the  greateA 
part  of  the  world.  II-  The  kihgdofn  of  France  of  France; 
is  spread  above  ^fifteen  or  twenty  days' jfturney  from 
Germany  tb  Sjpiaiii,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  BH- 
tish  Ocean,  tontaining  many  iflourishing  cities,  aiid 
among  these  Pbris,  the  seat  of  the  King,  which 
surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace,  and 

*"        G  2  acknowledge 

*  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Roroe  survived,  would 
have  scorned  to  dignify  the  German  Tni  with  the  titles  of 
B«#vAi«(,  or  AyTtM^0^  Vttfimm  j  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in 
the  bosom  of  Cbalcondylts  y  and  he  describe-^  the  Byzantine 
prince  and  his  subject,  by  the  proper,  though  humble  names  of 
^Zxxmit  and  B«riAs9s  'iAA^Mvt. 
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CHAP.  ackiK»i^ledge  him  as  their  soverei^;  the  moist 
LXVL  powerful  are  the  Dukes  of  Bretagae  and  Burgundy, 
of  whom  the  latter  possesses  the  wealthy  province 
of  Flanders,  whose  harbours  are  frequented  by  the 
ships  and  merchants  of  our  own,  and  the  more  re«- 
mote  seas«  The  French  are  an  ancient  and  opu- 
lent people;  and  their  language  and  manners, 
though  somewhat  difierent,  are  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  the  Italians*  Vain  of  the  knperiat  di^ty 
of  Charlemagne,  of  their  yictoiies  over  the  Sai^ 
cens,  and  of  the  exploits  of  thw*  heroes,  Oliver 
and  Rov^and  *  ;  they  esteem  themselves  the  first 
of  the  western  nations  $  but  this  foo&sh  arrogance 
has  been  recently  humbled  by  the  uafortunaie 
events  of  their  wars  against  the  English,  the  inhar 
of  £ngu  .bitants  oi  the  British  kland.  IIL  Britain,  in  the 
^^^  Ocean,  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanda:^,  may 
be  considered  either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands^ 
but  the  whole  is  united  by  a  common  interest,  by 
the  same  manners,  and  by  a  sisular  government* 
The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  five  thousand 
stadia ;  the  land  is  ovei^read  with  tovims  and  vil- 
lages ;  though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abound- 
ing in  fruit-trees,  it  is  fertile  of  wheat  and  barley  ; 
in  hcmey  and  wool ;  and  much  <;ioth  is  manu£M:- 
tured  by  the  inhabitants.     In  populousness  and 

power, 

*  Most  of  the  old  romaxKies  were  translated  In  tbe  14th 
century  into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite 
ttmisement  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI. 
if  a  Greek  believed  rn  the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  OHver, 
he  may  surely  be  excused,  since  the  monks  of  St  Dtnys,  tbe 
national  historians^  have  insetted  tbe  fables  of  Archbishop 
Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 
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power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  London  ♦,  the  metro-  c  H  A  p. 
polls  of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  cities  of  the  West.   It  is  situscte  on  the  Thames, 
a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  fells  into  the  Gallic  Sea ;  and  the  daily 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  affords  a  safe  entrance 
and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.     The 
King  is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  turbulent  aris- 
tocracy ;  his  principal  vassals  hold  their  estate?  by 
a  free  and  unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  de- 
fine the  limits  of  his  authority  and  their  obedience^ 
-  The  kmgdom  has  been  often  afflicted  by  foreign 
conquest  and  domestic  sedition;    but  the  natives 
are  bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms,  and  victo- 
rious in  war.    The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets 
is  derived  from  the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords 
from  the  Greeks ;  the  use  of  the  long  bow  is  the 
peculiar  and  decisive  advantage  of  the  English. 
Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the  idioms  of 
the  Continent ;  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they 
are  not  easily  distinguished  from  thejr  neighbours 
of  France  ;  but  the  most  singular  circumstance  of 
thdr  manners,  is  their  disregard  of  conjugal  honour, 
and  of  female  chastity*     In  their  mutual  visits,  a$ 
the  first  act  of  hospitality,  the  guest  ;s  welcomed  in 
the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  among 
friends,  they  are  lent  and  borrrowed  without  shame; 
nor  are  the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  comr 

C  3  merce, 

VII0W  rrnvm  vmnn  iivAi#v,  •xC#  n  xeu  rn  i»^A«  ivituftuM  atdp* 
Mtm^  Titj  €^H  »in^»  Xinrt^fM.  Even  since  the  time  of  Fitz- 
Stephen,  (the  12th  century),  London  appears  to  have  main- 
tained tins  pre-eminence  of  weahh  and'  magnitude  ^  and  her 
gradoftl  increase  hu  at  least  kept  pace  Kith  the  general  iiff- 
provemettt  of  Europe. 
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c  Ti  A  B.  merce,  and  its  inevitable  consequences  *•  Informed 
'     as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  old  England,  and  as* 
sured  of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile 
at  the  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice  of  th^ 
(jrreek,  who  must  have  confounded  a  modest  sa- 
lute t  with  a  criminal  embrace.     But  his  credulity 
and  injustice  may  teach  an  imports^t  lesson ;  to 
distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations, 
and  to  suspend  our  belief  of  every  tale  that  deviates 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  character  of  man  t. 
indiffer-         After  his  return,  and  the  yictory  of  Timour, 
cncc  of      Manuel  reigned  many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace, 
towards     As  long  as  the  sons  of  Bajazet  solipted  his  friend- 
tin?  *       ?h^P?  ^^4  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  satisfied 
A.  D.     with  the  national  religion  ;  and  his  leisure  was  em- 
4^7.     ployed  in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues 
for  its  defence.     The 'appearance  of  the  Byzantine 
ambassadors  at  the  council  of  Constance  ||.,  announ- 

•  If  the  double  sense  of  the  verb  Ky«/  (osculor,  and  in 
utero  gcro)  be  equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of 
Chalcondyles  can  leave  no  doubt  of  hU  tpeiinipg  and  XDistuke, 
(p.  49-)- 

f  Erasmus  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelino)  has  sv  pretty  passage 
on  the  English  fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and 
departure*  from  .whence,  however,  he  draws  no  scgodalous  ia* 
.  f^-rences. 

J  Perhaps  we  may  apflly  this  remark  to  the  conxmuni^  of 
wives  among  the  o]d  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  by  .C«sar  and 
Dion,  (DioF>  Cassius,  1.  Ixii.  t<>ra.  ii.  p.  1007.),  with  ReimarV 
judicious  annotation.  The  ^f^reoy  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at 
first,  is  become  less  visible  apd  scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we 
have'  studied  the  mariners  of  that  gentle  and  amorous  people. 

.     II  See  TEnfant,  Hi^t.  du  Concile.  i/^  Qonstance»  to^i.  ii.. 
P*  57^  >   and  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  tiroes,  the 
Ani^ls^  of  SpondaniiSj.the  Eibliothcque  of- Dupin,  torn.  .xii,. 
and  xxist  and  xxiid  .volumes  of  ihc  HislQirv,  or  rathcj  Uic 
,  o'atinuation  of  rieury. 
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ces  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  chap. 
of  the  Latin  church ;  the  conquest  of  the  Suhans,  ^^^  '  > 
MahoimeC  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  Emperor 
to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
almost  tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  tlie  double  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Martin  the 
Fifth  ascended,  without  a  rival,  the  chair  of  St 
Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  embassies 
was  revived  between  the  East  and  West.  Am*  His  ne^ro- 
bition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  die*  ciations, 
tated  the  same  decent  language  of  charity  and  X417— 
peace.  The  artful  Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  *^*^' 
marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian  princesses ;  and  the 
Roman,  not  less  artful,  dispatched  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of 
noble  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  schismatics*  Yet,  under  this  mask  of 
zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive,  that  all  was 
hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church  of 
Constantinople.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
danger  and  repose,  the  Emperor  advanced  or  re- 
treated; alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his 
ministers ;  and  escaped  from*an  importunate  pres- 
sure, by  urguig  the^duty  of  inquiry,  the  obligatioij 
of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs  and  bishops, 
and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  time 
when  ^he  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his 
capital.  From  a  review  of  the  public  transactions, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  Greeks  insisted  on  three 
successive  measures,  a  succour,  a  council,  and  a 
final  re-^union,  while  the  Latins  eluded  the  second, 
and  only  promised  the  first  as  a  consequential  and 
voluntary  reward  of  the  third.    But  we  have  an 

G  4  opportuiutv 
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c  H  A  P.  Opportunity  of  unfolding  the  most  secret  intentions 
^^^^^'  ^  of  Manuel^  as  he  explained  them  in  a  private  con- 
Hispri-     versation  without  artifice  or  disguise.     Inhisde- 

vale  roo-  .        «  -  c>      ^ 

tivcs.  clining  age,  the  Emperor  had  associated  John  Pa« 
lacologus,  the  second  of  the  name,  and  the  eldest 
of  his  so>ns,  on  whom  he  devolved  the  greatest  part 
of  the  authority  and  weight  of  government.  One 
day,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  historian  Phranza*, 
his  favourite  chamberlain,  he  opened  to  his  col« 
league  and  successor  the  true  principle  of  his  ne- 
gociations  with  the  Pope  !•  **  O^r  last  resource,'^ 
said  Manuel,  "  against  the  Turks,  is  th^r  fear  of 
^  our  union  with  the  Latins,  of  th^  warlike  nations 
f*  of  the  West,  who  may  arm  for  our  relief,  and 
**  for  their  destruction.  As  often  as.  you  are 
f '  threatened'  by  the  miscreants,  present  this  danger 
**  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council }  consult 
on  the  i^eans ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the 
convocation  of  an  fissembly,  which  cannot  tend 
^*  either  to  our  spiritual  or  temporal  emolument. 

^  The 

f  From  his  early  youtli,  George  Phrap7»9  Q.r  Phran^c?,  wa« 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace ;  and  Hancktus 
(de  bcript.  Byzapt.  p.  i.  c.  40.)  has  collected  his  life  from  hrs 
own  writings.  He  Was  no  more  than  four- and -twenty  years 
of  age  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who  recommended  him,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  to  his  successor  :  Imprimis  vero  hunc  Phran- 
zen  tikd  comipendo,  qui  mioistravit  mihi  iEdeliteret  diligenter, 
(Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  i.).  Yet  the  Emperor  John  was  cold,  and 
he  preferred  the  service  of  the  d[espots  of  Peloponnesiis. 

f  See  Phran?:es,  1.  ii.  c.  13,  While  so  many  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
Milan,  the  Escurial,  $cc.  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  atui  respcoach, 
f  hat  we  should  be  reduced  to  ttie  Latin  ver&ion,  or  abbtract, 
of  James  Pontanus,  ad  calcem  Theophylact.  Simocattse  :  (In- 
-golstadt,  1604),  ^®  d<»ficient  in  accuracj^  and  elegunce,  (Fa< 
i)xic.  Bibliot.  Grace,  torn.  vi.  p.  615—620.). 
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•*  The  Latins  are  proud ;  thie  Greeks  are  obstinate ;   chap. 

LXVI. 

^^  neither  party  will  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  at-  <  ^  J 
*^  tempt  of  a  perfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism, 
^«  alienate  the  churches,  and  leave  us,  without  hope 
*^  or  defence,  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians/*  Im- 
patient of  this  salutary  lesson,  the  royal  youth  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  departed  in  silence ;  and  the 
wise  monarch,  (continues  Phranza),  casting  his 
eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse ;  ^^  My 
*^  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince ; 
^^  but,  alas !  our  miserable  age  does  not  aJ9Ford 
^  scope  for  heroism  or  greamess.  His  daring  spi- 
*^  rit  might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our 
^^  ancestors ;  but  the  present  state  requires  not  an 
^  Emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward  of  the  last  re- 
^*  lies  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remembet-  the 
^*  lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance 
*^  with  Mustapha  i  and  much  do  I  fear,  that  his 
•*  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our  house,  and 
^^  that  even  religion  may  precipitate  our  downfall/' 
Yet  the  inexperience  and  authority  of  Manuel  pre- 
served the  peace,  and  eluded  the  council }  till,  in  His  deatlu 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  ha* 
bit  of  a  monk,  he  terminated  his  career,  dividing 
his  precious  moveables  among  his  children  and  the 
poor,  his  i^ysidanSy  and  his  favourite  servants. 
Of  his  six  sons  *,  Andronicus  the  Second  was  in- 
vested  with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and 
died  of  a  leprosy  soon  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to 
the  Venetians,  and  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks. 
6ome  fortunate  incidents  had  restored  Peloponne- 

SUS5 

f  Spe  Dttcange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  243-<-;248* 
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suSy  or  the  Morea^  to  the  erripire ;  and  In  his  more 
prosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified,  the  narrow 
isthmut  of  six  miles  *  vrith  a  stoue^wall,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  towers.  The  wall  was 
ov^thrown  by  the  first  blast  of  the  Ottomans ;  the 
fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Constantine, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas ;  but  they  wasted,  in  do«> 
mestic  contests,  the  remains  of  their  strength  ;  and 
the  least  successfurof  the  rivals  were  reduced  to  a 
life  of  dependence  in  the  Byzantine  palace. 

The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palaeo* 
logus  the  Second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his 
father^s  death,  as  the  sole  Emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
He '  immediately  proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the  Princess 
of  Trebizond  \  beauty  was  tn  his  eye  the  first  qua- 
lification of  an  Empress;,  and  the. clergy  bad 
yielded  to  his  firm,  assurance^  that  unless  he  might 
be  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he  would  retire  to  a 
cloister,  atid  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Con- 
stantine«  The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory 
of .  Palffiologus,  was  over  a  Jew  f,  whom,  after  a 
long  and  learned  dispute,    he  converted  to  the 

Christian 

•  *  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexaisilion,  from  sea  to  sea, 
vras  3800  orgygiae,  or  toifiOf,  of  six  Greek  feer,  (Phranzes,  1.  i« 
c.  38.),  which  vrould  produce  a  Greek  mile^  still  smaller  than 
that  of*  660  French  iouts^  which  is  assigned  by  d*Anville  as 
ttULin  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles  are  ownmonly  reckoned 
for  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  See  the  Travels  of  Spon, 
Wlicelcr,  and  Chandler. 

•f  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews,  is  on  the  death  of  Christ : 
if  it  were  voluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide  >  which  the  Emperor 
parries  with  a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,  &c.  (Phranxcs,  1.  ii, 
c.  J2.  a  whole  chapter). 
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Christiaa  faith ;  and  this  momentous  conquest  is  c  H  A  p. 
carefully  recorded  i^  the  history  of  the  times.  But  .^^^^\ 
he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  Bast  and 
West ;  and,  regardless  of  his  father's  advice,  listen-* 
ed,  as  it  should  seem,  with  sincerity,  to  the  .propo- 
sal of  meeting  the  Pope  in  a  general  council  beyond 
the  Adriatic*  This  dangerous  project  was.  encou- 
raged by  Martin  the  .Fifth,  and  coldly  entertained 
by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till,  after  a  tedious  ne- 
gociation,  the  Emperor  received  a  summons  from 
a  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  character,  the  independ-* 
ent  prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the 
Representatites.and  Judges  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Roman  Pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  Corrap- 
in  the  cause  of .  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  but  the  ^^^-^^^  *^^ 
victorious  clergy  were  soon  exposed  to  the  tyranny  churchy 
of  their  deliverer  i  and  his  ss^red  character  was 
iavulnerable  to  .those  arms  which  they  found  so 
keen  and  eflFectual  against    the  civil  magistrate* 
Their  great  charter,   the  right  of  election,  was 
annihilated  by  appeals,  evaded  by  trusts  or  com- 
mendams,    disappointed  by  reversionary  grants, 
and  superseded  by  previous,  and  arlntrary  reserva- 
tions*.    A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  the 
court  of  Rome ;  the  cardinals  and  favourites  were 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  nations;    and  every 
country  might  complain  that  the  most  important 
and  valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the 

heads 

*  In  the  treatise  delle  Materie  Beneficiare  of  Fr»-Paolo, 
(in  the  4th  volume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works), 
the  Papal  system  is  deeply  studied,  and  freely  described.  Should 
Rome  and  her  religion  be  annihilated,  this  golden  volume  may 
Still  survive,  a  philosophical  history,  an^  a  salutary  warning'. 
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CRAP,    heads  of  aliens  and  absentees.     Daring  thdr  resi* 
>    ^^^' '  dence  at  Avignon,  the  ambitioa  of  the  Popes  sub- 
sided by  the  meaner  passions  of  avarice^  and  luxury  : 
they  rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the  tributes 
of  first-fruits  Ifind  tenths  ;  but  they  freely  tolerated 
the   impunity  of  vice,  disorder,  and  corruption. 
Schism,      These  manifold  scandals  were  aggravated  by  the 
A.  D.    great  schism  of  the  West,  which  continued  above 
Mi^T^   fifty  years.      In  the  furious  conflicts  of  Rome 
and  Avignon,  the  vices  of  the  rivals  wene  mutually 
exposed ;  and  their  precarious  situation  degraded 
their  authority^  relaxed  thdr  discipline,  and  multi- 
Coancil  of  plied  their  wants  and  exactions.  To  heal  the  wounds, 
^*^  jy     and  restore  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  sy^ 
14C9 ;     nods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  f  were  successively 
stance^      Convened;  but  these  great  assemblies,  conscious 
A.  D^    ^f  ii^gjp  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  privi- 
i4>s>     leges  of  the  Christian  aristocracy.    From  a  per- 
sonal sentence  against  two  Pontiffs,  whom  they  re- 
jected,  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged  Sovereign^ 
whom  they  depiosed,  the  lathers  of  Constance  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  nacure  and  Emits  of  the 
Roman  supremacy;    npr    did  they  separate  tilt 

they 

*  Pope  John  XXII.  (in  1334)  left  behind  him,  at  Avig- 
fioiif  eighteen  zx^Ilions  of  gold  dorins,  and  the  v^ue  of  sevcft 
tnlilkms  more  in.pUte  and  jcwols.  See  the  Chronicle. of  John 
Villani,  (1.  xi.  c.  2C.  ii>  Muratori^s  Collection^  torn.  xiii. 
p.  763.%  whose  brother  reeeived  the  account  from  the  Papal 
treysur^rs.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  Sterling  in  the 
1 4th  centurv  is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible. 

f  A  learned  and  liberal  Protestant,  M.  PEnfant,  has  given 
a  fair  history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in 
51 X  volunies  in  quarto  :  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and 
imperfect,  except  in  the  account  of  the  troubles  of  Bohcmjat 
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they  had  cstabiisfaed  the  authority,  shme  the  Pope,  c  H  a  p^ 
of  a  general  council.    It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the   .^^^'if 
government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  such 
assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
that  each  synod,  before  its  dissoladon,  should  ap« 
point  the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meet- 
mg.    By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded  i  but  of  BaV!% 
the  bold  and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  council  of       ,  4 ,,!_ 
Basil  *,  had  almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  Pon-*     «44i- 
tiff,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.     A  just  suspicion  of  his 
design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promuU 
gation  of  their  first  decree,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  church<>militant  on  earth  were  invested  with 
a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  Chris- 
tians, without  exceptbg  the  Pope ;    and  that  a 
general  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued, 
or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and 
consent.     On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had  ful- 
minated a  bull  for  that  jmrpose, .  they  ventured  tp 
summon,   to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  censure, 
the  contumacious  successor  of  St  Peter.    After  Their 
many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  they  ^^^'J,^^ 
finally  declared,  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  ^'^^  iv. 
the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  was  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  au^- 

thority. 

*  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  aw 
preserved  in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio. 
Basil  waft  a  free  city,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Rlrine,  and 
guarded  by  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  Swiss, 
^^  '459»  the  university  was  founded  by  Pope  Pius  II.  (^.neas 
Sylvius),  who  had  been  secretary  to  tlic  council.  But  what 
1$  a  council,  or,  an  university,  to  the  presses  of  Frobcn  and  tU« 
•todies  of  Erasmus  ? 
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c  H At*,  thoiity.  And  to  mark  their  jurisdiction  over  tht 
\  ^^^^' '  Prince  as  Well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the 
government  of  A'vignon^  annulled  the  alienation  of 
the  sacred  patrimony*,  and  protected  'Rome  from 
the  imposhion  of.  new  taxes.  Their  boldness  ttras 
justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  Jthe  support  and  power  of  the  first 
monarchs  of  Christendom ;  the  Empeeor  Sigismoad 
declared  himself  the  servant  and  protector  <^  the 
synod;  Germany  and  France  adhered  to  'their 
cause  ;  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  the  eiiemy  of  £u- 
genius ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vadcan  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Roman  people.  Rejected  at  the 
same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects, 
submission  was  his  only  choice ;  by  a  most  humu 
liadng  bull,  the  Pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and 
ratified  those  of  the  council  -,  incorporated  his  le- 
gates and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body  ;  and 
seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  su- 
preme legislature.  Their  fame  pervaded  the  coun« 
tries  of  the  East ;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
Sigismond  received  the  amba^adors  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan  *,  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases» 
NcTOcia-  fi^'^  ^^  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  pf  gold.  The  h^ 
tions  witb  thers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the 
Greeks,     Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale 

^' ^'     of  the  church  ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  Em- 
■434—  * 

>437*  peror  and  patriarchs  -of  Constantinople  to  unite 
with  an  assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  Western  nations.  Palaeologus  was  not  averse  to 

the 

•  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crsintzius,  is  re- 
lated with  some  doubt  by  the  annalist  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1433, 
No.  25.  tom.i.  p.  824. 
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t1^  pf<$p6sal :  atid  his  stmba^sadors  were  introdueeB  chap. 
Ivith  due  honours  into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  v..»y«Li 
the  choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuper- 
able obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps,  or 
the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the 
synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city 
in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  ar- 
ticles of  this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated !  it 
was  agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expences  of  the 
Emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred  persons  *, 
to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats t  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy  ; 
and  in  his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thou- 
sand ducats,  with  three  hundred  archers,  and  some 
gallies,  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  ITie 
city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the  preli- 
minary expences ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepa- 
red at  Marseilles  with  some  diifioulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distress,   the  friendship  of  Palaeologus  j^y^^  p,. 
was  disputed  by  the  ecclessiastical  powers  of  the  ^»Jo«r«* 
West;    but  the  dextrous  activity  of  a  monarch  in  the 
prevailed   over    the  slow  debates    and  inflexible  l^^\^^l 
temper  of  a  republic.     The  decrees  of  Basil  con-     A.  D. 
tinually  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  no74!' 

the 

*  Syropulus,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
exceeded  the  real  numbers  of  the  clergy  snd  laity  which  after* 
tvards  attended  the  Emperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not 
clearly  specified  by  the  great  eccler^iarch.  The  75,000  florins 
which  they  asked  in  this  negociation  of  the  Pope,  (p.pOi  were 
more  than  they  could  hope  or  want. 

f  I  use  indifferently  the  words  /fucat  and  ^onrt^  nhich  dc-  . 
rivc  their  names,  the  former  from  the  Z)i/Jt«  of  Milan,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  republic  of  Flonnee,  These  gold  pieces,  the  first 
that  were  coined  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be 
compared,  in  weight  and  value,  to  one  third  of  the  English 
guinea. 
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CHAP,  the Pppe,  and  to  erect  a  supitme  and  perpetual 
'  tribunal  in  the  church.  Eugenius  was  impatient  of 
the  yoke ;  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks  might  af- 
ford a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebellious 
synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independ« 
ence  of  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps ; 
Savoy  or  Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  with  re- 
luctance, were  described  at  Constantinople  as  situate 
far  beyond  the  piUai^  of  Hercules  *  ;  the  Emperor 
and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  of 
a  long  navigation  ;  they  were  offended  by  an  haugh- 
ty declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  he* 
resy  of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soon  era- 
dicate the  eld  heresy  of  the  Greeks  f.  On  the  side 
of  Eugcnius,  all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and 
respectful ;  and  he  invited  the  Byzantine  Monarch 
to  heal,  by  his  presence,  the  schism  of  the  Latin, 
as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Ferrara,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  proposed  for  their 
amicable  interview ;  and  with  some  indulgence  of 
forgery  and  theft,  a  surreptitious  decree  was  pro- 
cured, which  transferred  the  synod,  with  its  own 
consent,  to  that  Italian  city.  Nine  gallies  were 
equipped  for  this  service  at  Vetiice,   and  in  the 

isle 

♦  At  the  end  of  the  Latia  version  of  Phranzcs,  we  read  a 
long  Greek  epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond, 
vrho  advises  the  £mperor  to  prefer  Eugenius  and  Italy.  He 
treats  \vith  contempt  the  schismatic  as6embly  of  Basils  the  bar* 
barians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  conspired  to  trans* 
port  the  chair  of  St  Peter  beyond  the  Alps  :  •  mk^au  (says  he) 

i{«{v».     Was  Constantinople  unprovided  with  a  map  ? 

'4  Syropulus  (p.  26—31.)  attests  hb  own  indignation,  and 
that)of  bis  countrymen  \  and  tl^  Basil  deputies,  who  excused 
the  rosh  declaration,  could  ncxthex  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the 
council. 


isle  of  Caftdiaj  their  dfligeiibe  antidpated ' the  chap. 
slow^  ve^eb  of  Basil.  The  lAoman  adtnihJ  was 
icommidsion^  to  burn,  sink,  ahd  destroy  * ;  and 
thai6  priestly  sc^adirons  might  have  encountered. 
each  other  in  the  same  seas  >^herc  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  glory.  Assaulted  by  tlie  importunity  of  the 
fictions,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  his  person,  Palgeologus  hesitated  before  he  left 
his  palace  and  country  on  a  perilous  experiment. 

is  father's  advice  still  dw^t  on  his  memory ;  and 
reason  must  suggest,  that  Since  the  Latins  were 
divided  among' themselves,  they  could  never  unite 
in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  dissuaded  the  un- 
seasonable'  adventure ;  his  advice  was  impartial^ 
since  he  adhered  to  the  coundl ;;  ^nd  it  was  enfor* 
ced  by  tht  strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar 
would  nominate  a  Greek  his  *heif  and  successor  in 
the  empire  of  the  West  f.  '  Even  the  Turkish  Sul- 
tan was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to 
trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend*  Amu* 
rath  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was  ap« 
prehensive  of  the  union  of  the  Christians.  From 
his  own  treasures,  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  Byzantine  court;   yet  he  declared,  with 

Vol.  XII.  H  seeming 

*  Condolmieri,  the  Pope^  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly 
declared,   in  i^trfUf  t^l^  vw^a  fv  n<MrA  im  inhtfunm  •««  «» 

The  naval  orders  of  the  synod  were  less  peremptory,  and,  till 
the  hostile  squadrons  appeared,  both  parties  tri^d  to  conceal 
their  quarrel  from  the  Greeks. 

f  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palseologus,  (p.  36.)« 
and  the  last  advice  of  Sigistaond,  (p.  57).  At  Corfu,  the 
Greek.  Emperor  was  inform^  of  his  friend^s  death  ^  had  he 
known  it  sooner  he  would  have  returned  home,  (p.  790* 
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c  H  A  P.  seeming  rndgnaaimky,  thut  CoAstantijiopte  dhould 
Lxvi.  i^  secure  and  inviolate,  in  the  absence  of  her  «ove- 
rfeign  ^.  The  resolution  of  Palsot^gus  wa^  deci- 
ded by  the  fnost  splendid  g^,  and  ti|$  most  spe* 
cious  promises«^  He  wished  to  escape,  for  a  while,, 
from  a  scene  of  danger  and  distress  $  and  after 
dismissing,  with  an  an^biguous  answer,  the  messen- 
gers of  t^  council,  be  declared  his  intention  of 
embarking  in  the  Roman  gallies.  The  age  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than 
of  hope ;  he  trembled  act  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
expressed  his  apprehension,^  that  his  feeble  voice, 
with  thirty,,  perhaps,  of  his  orthodox^  brethren,, 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power 
and  numbers  .of  a  I^tin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the 
royal  mandate,  to  the  flattering  assurance,  that  he 
would  be  heard  as  the  orade  of  nadcHis,  and  to  the 
secret  wish  of  learning  from  his  brother  of  the 
AVest,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of 
kings  t*  The  five  cross^bearers^  or  dignitaries  of 
St  Sophia,  were .  bound  to  attend  his  person  ;  and 
one  of  these,  the  great  ecclesiarch,  or  preacher, 

Sylvester 

*  Phranzcs  himself,  ttougli  from  <fi£Fcrent  motives,  was 
of  the  advice  of  Amurath,  (1.  ii.  c,  X3.)«  Utinaxn  iic  syno- 
dus  ista  unquam  fuisset,  si  tantas  ofFensiones  et  detximeiita 
.  paritura  erat.  This  Turkish  embassy  is  likewise  mentioned 
by  Syropulus,  (p»  58.)  j  and  Amurath  kept  his  word.  fJc 
might  threaten,  (p.  125.  2r^.),  but  he  never  attacked  the 
city. 

t 

'  .  f  The  reader  wiU  smile  at  the  sinipUcIty  wirtr  which  he 
imparted  these  hopes  to  his  favouticcs:  Toitft/mv  tr?infi6^6fieir 
r;^qriiy  nXari^f  km  iut  h  Utiirei  t^x^^u  tMvit^acM  Tin  itatXnTmi  ««-• 
<nK  tLTTvnlkittAi  t^viv  ivMttt^  7«pM  m  ^mcihiui,  (p.  92.)*  Yet  it 
would  have  been  diificult  for  biin  to  hate  practised  the  lessons 
•C  Gregory  VII. 
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Sylvester  Syropulus  *,  has  composed  t  a  free  and  chap. 
curious  history  of  the  false  union  {. ,  Of  the  clergy  .  ^^^^'  ^ 
that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  patriarch,  sabmission  was  the  first 
duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful  virtuei  In  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  me* 
tropolitan  titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and 
Nicomedia,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  per«> 
sonal  merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarioa,  who>  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence  were 
promoted  to  the  Episcopal  rank^  Some  monks  and 
philosophers,  were  named  to  display  the  science  and 
sanctity  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  service  of 
the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  of  singers 
and  ibusiciansi  The .  patriarths  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine 
or  fictitiQUs  deputies  ,  the  primate  of  Russia  repre* 
sented  a  national  churchy  and  the  Greeks  might 

H  2  contend 

*  The  CKrisdan  n«nic  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  Calendar*  In  modern  Greek,  «r«A««,  a<  a  diminutive,  is 
added  to  the  end  of  words ;  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creygh- 
ton,  the  editor,  e^tcuse  his  changing  into  ^^/vpulus  (Sguros^ 
^9cua)  the  Syropulus  of  his  own  manuscript,  whose  name  i^ 
subscribed  with  bis  own  hand  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence.    VVhy  taight  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  extraction  ?  ' 

f  Prom  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  ' 
to  the  year  1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great 
ecclcsiarch  had  abdicated  his  ofHce,  (sectio  xii.  p.  330*-350.)* 
His  passions  were  cooled  by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  al- 
though Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he  is  never  intemperate. 

t  Vera  htttorta  uHionh  non  vers  mier  Orscos  et  LeUlnos^  (tJo^gs 
Comiiu^  1660,  in  folio)|  was  first  published  with  a  loose  and 
florid  version,  by  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  IL 
in  his  exile.  Th6  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic 
title,  for  the  beginning  of  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulus 
may  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  tl)e  fiyzantine  writers  for  the  . 
merit  of  his  narration^  and  even  of  his  style  ^  but  he  is  exclu- 
ded from  t)M  orthodox  collections  o£  the  councils. 
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CHAP,   cuitend  tnth  the  Latins  ia  the  extent  of  thar  spiA- 
'     ^    ' '  tual  empire.  The  predous  vases  of  St  Sophia  were 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,^  that  the  patriarch 
might  officiate  with  becoming  splendour ;  whatever 
gold  the  Emperor  could  procure^  was  expended  b% 
the  massy  ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot  * ;  and 
while  they  afFectied  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the  divi« 
sion  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  ^hns  of  the 
Romaii  pontiffs    jftfter  the  necessary  prqiaratk^iSf 
John  Palaeologus^  with  a  numerous  train^  accom^ 
panied  by  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  most  re^ 
spectable  persons  of  the  church  and  state,  embarks 
ed  in  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  which  steer-< 
ed  through  the  Turkish:  straits  of  Gsdlipoli  to  th& 
Archipelago,  tke  Morea,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf  f. 
^istrium.      After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navi^nioii  cS 
ttvcn\cc,  seventy-seven  days,  this  religious  squadron  cast  sm^- 
A.  D. '  chor  before  Venice ;  and  their  reception  proclaimed 
Feb!  9/;     the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that  pownrful  rqmblie. 
In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augus-^ 
tus  had  never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  sub- 
jects as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  by  an  in- 
dependent state.     Seated  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty 
throne,  he  received  the  visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style, 

the 

*  Syropulus  (p.  6^,)  simply  expresses  his  intention  :  ir 
wrti  Vftinun  ir  ItaAm^  ^i|«€  fiannXivs  t8'«^  vtutmt  f«^<^^«  ;  and- 
tbe  Latin  of  Creyghton  may  afford  a'  specimen  of  his  florid 
paraphrase.     Ut  pompd  circamductus  noster  Imperator  Italiae 

*  populis  aliquts  deauratus  Jupiter  crederetur^  aut  Croesus  ex- 
opulenta  Lydia. 

f  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropulus  for  every  fad, 
I  will  observe,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Venice  and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  4th  sec* 
lion,  (p.  67 — 100.),  and  that  the  historian  has  the  uncommoiv 

•  talent  of  placing  each  scent  before  the  reader's  eye,. 
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I 

the  adoration,  of  the  Doee  and  senators  *.     They  chap. 

.  •  L.XV  i 

sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  ■_  ^  '  * 
twelve  stately  gallies ;  the  sea  was  overspread  with 
innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the 
air  resounded  with  music  and  acclamations ;  the 
mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk 
and  gold  ;  and  in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants, 
the  Roman  eagleS  were  blended  with  the  lions  of 
St  Mark.  The  triumphal  procession,  ascending 
the  great  canal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rial- 
to ;  and  the  eastern  strangers  gazed  with  admira- 
tion on  the  palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  populous- 
ness  of  a  city,  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waves  f.  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and 
trophies  with  which  it  liad  b^en  clecorated  after  the 
sack  of  Constantinople.  After  an  hospitable  en- 
tertainment of  fifteen  days,  P^ologus  pursued  his 
journey  by  land  and  water,  from  Venide*to  Fer- 
rara ;  ^ond  oh  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatir 
can  was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancjien)t 
-dignity  of  the  Emperor  ^  the  East.  He  made  his 
•entry  on  a  black  horse ;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  ^ato  Fer. 
whose  trappings  were  embroidered  with  golden  pjjj\g 
eagles,  was  led  before  him ;  and  the  canopy  was 
i>ome  over  his  head  by  t]|.e  princes  o£  £ste,  the 

H  S  sons 

*  At  the  time  of  the  jynod,  Phran^ es  was  in  Pelopornifisos  ; 
Jmthe  received^  from  the  ^espot  Demetrius^  a  faithful  account 
of  the  honourable  reception  of  the  Emperor  and  patriarchy  both 
at  Venice  and  Ferrara^  .(^^^  .  •  .  •  se4entem  Iinperatoreni 
4idoral\  which  are  more  slightly  mentioned  hj  the  Latins^ 
i\*  ii.  c.  14 — 16.)« 

f  The  astonishment  of  a  Gre^ek  prince  and  a  FreiQch  am- 
bassador (Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii.  c.  1-8.)  at 
the  sight  of  Venice,  abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  first  and  most  splendid  of  the  Christian  cities. 
¥'or  the  spoils  of  Constantboplc  at  Venice,  see  Syroputu9|p 
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c  H  A  P.  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  city, 
^  -/v  H  2ind  a  sovereign  more  powerful  than  himself  •• 
Palscologus  did  not  alight  till  he  re^^hed  the  bottom 
of  the  stair-case ;  the  Pope  advanced  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment;  refused  his  proffered  genu- 
jRexion  ;  and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted 
'  the  Emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor  would 
the  patriarch  descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  cere- 
mony, almpst  equal,  had  been  stipulated  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
latter  was  saluted  \fy  his  broflpier  with  a  kiss  of 
union  and  charity  ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastics  submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Western 
.  primate.  Qn  the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  centre  was  claimed  by  the  temporal 
and  ecclejsiastical  chiefs;  and  it  was  only  by  alledging 
that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at 
Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Eugcnius  cpuld  evade  the 
ancient  precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian.. 
After  much  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  right  and' 
|cft  sides  of  the  church  should  be  occupied  by  the 
two  nations  ;  tjiat  the  solitary  chair  of  St  Peter 
$^hould  be  raised  the  first  pf  the  Latin  line ;  and 
that  the  throne  of  the  Oreek  Emperor,  at  the  head 
of  his  clergy,  should  be  equal  apd  opposite  to  th? 
second  place,  the  vacapt  $eat  of  the  Emperor  of  the 

West  t. 

But 

A  •  Nlchoks  III.  of  Estc  rejgn^d  forty -tiglit  years,  (A.  D. 

J  393— 1441),  and  was  Lord  of  Fcrrara,  Modena,  Kcggio, 
Parma,  Ruvigo.  and  Commachio.  See  his  life  m  Muratori, 
(Antichita  Lslcnsc,  lorn.  ii.  p.  159 — 201. )• 

+  The  Latin  vulgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange 
presses  of  the  Greeks,  aitd  especially  the  length  of  their  gar- 
peniji,  their  .bk'cvcs,  and  ihtir  beaids  j  nor  was  the  Emperor 
dl;Jtii:gui^heJ,  ci;ccpt  by  the  purple  colour,  and  Lis  diadtm  q;c^ 

Uara 
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But  as  soon  ts  £^tivity  and  form  had  given  place  C  ^  ^  p. 
to  a  more  serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatis-  v   "  y»   ''^ 
Hed  mth  their  journey,  with  themsi^lves,  and  with  01°","^ 
the  Pope.     The  artful  pencil  of  his  emissaries  had  ^»iccks 
pamted  him  in  a  prosperous  state;  at  the  head  of  ins  atFer. 
the  princes  and  prelates  of  £urope,  obedient,  at  his  j^^ioren'ct 
voice,  to  believe,  and  to  arm«     The  thin  appeari>     A.  D. 
anee  of  the  universal  synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  hi$  oct!^8^ 
weakness ;  and  the  Latins  opened  the  first  session     ^"  ^* 
mth  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and  July  6. 
ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the 
subjects  or  countrymen  of  t^be  Italian  pontiff.    £xi- 
cept  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates 
of  the  West  condescended  tq  appear  in  person,  or 
by  their  ambassadbrs;  nor  was  it  possible  to  supr 
press  the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against ,  the  dignity 
and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  iipaily  conclu* 
ded  by  a  new  election.'  Under  these'Qrcumstances^ 
a  truce  or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palseo- 
logus  could  expect  from  the  xx)nsent  #of  tji^e  Latins, 
some  temporal  reward  for  «%  unpopular  union ; 
and,  after  the  first  session,  tl^e  public  proceedings 
were  adjourned  above  six  months.    The  Emperor, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and  Janizaries^ 
fixed  his  summer-residence  at  a  pleasant  spacious 
monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara ;  forgot,  in  the 

pleasures  of  thexrhace,  the  distress  of  the  church  and 
€tate ;  and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game,  with* 
out  listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 

H4  or 

tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top,  (Hody  de  Graccis  lUustribus, 
p.  31.).  Yet  another  spectator  confesses,  that  the  Greek  fa- 
"shton  was  piu  grave  e  piu  degna  than  the  Italian,  ( Vespasiano, 
iu  Vit.  Eug«n,  IV.  in  Murarori,  torn,  wr,  p.  26i.)« 


.<••-* 
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CHAP,   or  tbe  husbandman  ^.    In  the  mean  while,  his  un« 

L.XVI 

fortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  tbe  miseries 
pf  exile  and  poverty ;  .  for  tl^e  support  of  each 
stranger,  a  montl^ly  allowance  was  assigned  of  three 
or  four  gold  florins ;  and  although  the  entire  sum 
did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long 
arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  or 
policy  pf  the  Roman  court  f*  They  ^ghed  for  a 
speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escjipe  was  prevented 
by  a  triple  chain  ;  a  passport  from  their  superiors 
was  required  at  the  g^t^  of  Ferrara ;  the  govern* 
ment  pf  Venice  had  engaged  to  arrest  and  send  back 
the  fugitives;  and  inevitable  punishment  awaited 
them  at  Constantinople ;  excommu^icadon,  fines, 
and  a  sentence  whiph  did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked,  and 
publicly  whipped  J.  It  was  only  by  the  alternative  of 
hunger  or  dispute  that  the<jrree]LS  could  be  persuaded 

to 

*  F6r  the  Empcror^s  hunting,  9ct  Syropulus,  (p.  143.  144. 
191.)-  The  Pope  had  sent  him  eleven  miserable  hawks  :  but 
he  bought  a  strong  and  swift  horse  that  came  from  Russia. 
The  name  of  yariivuiriet  may  surprise  ;  but  the  name,  rather 
than  tbe  institution,  had  passed  fro^  the  .Ottomsn  to  the  By- 
ziintine  court,  and  is  often  used  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire. 

f  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  much  difBculty,  that^  instead 
of  provisions,  money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per 
month  to  the  persons  of  bonourabre  rank,  and  three  florins  to 
their  servantii,  with  an  addition  of  thiity  more  to  the  Emperor, 
twenty- five  tp  the  patriarch,  and  twenty  to  the  prince  or  des- 
pot Demetrius.  I'he  payment  of  the  firt^t  month  amounted  to 
691  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to  reckon  above 
2CO  Greeks  of  every  condition,  (^ropulus,  p.  104.  loj-)- 
Oo  the  20th  October  1438,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four 
months  ^  in  April  1439,  of  three  ;  and  pf  ^vq  and  a  half  ict 
July,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  (p.  J  72.  225.  271.)- 

t  Syropulus  (p.  141.  142.  204.  221.)  deplores  the  imprx- 
scnmeut  of  the  Greeks,  aud  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  a^^ 
patriarch. 
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to  open  the  first  conference ;  and  they  yielded  vith  chap. 
extrone  reluctance  to  attend,  from  Ferrara'  to  Flo- 
rence, the  rear  of  a  flyidg  synod.  This  new  trans- 
larion  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity  :  the  city 
was  visited  by  the  plague ;  the  fidelity  of  the  Mar- 
quis might  be  suspected ;  the  mercenary  troops  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gates  ;  and  as  they 
occupied  Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger,  that  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
bishops,  explored  their  way  through  the  unfre- 
quentecl  paths  of  the  Apennine  *• 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time 
and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  Others  of  Basil 
rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius: 
the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism,  and 
disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  was 
successively  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  hermit,  and  a 
Pope ;  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  re- 
claimed by  his  competitor  to  a  favourable  neutra* 
lity,  and  a  firm  atuchment*  The  legates,  with  some 
respectable  members,  deserted  to  the  Roman  army, 
which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation  ; 
the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty*nine 
bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy t ;  ;Di^hiIe  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce 

the 

*  The  wars  of  Italy  arc  most  clearly  represented  in '  the 
J  3th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Muratori*  The  scfarfmatic 
Greek,  Syropulus,  (p.  145O9  Appears  to  have  exaggerated  the 
fear  and  disorder  of  the  Pope  in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to 
Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to  have  been  somewhat 
snore  decent  and  deliberate. 

f  Syropalus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in 
the  cptnpil  of  Basil.    The  eiror  is  mamfesti  and  perhaps  vo^ 

luntary. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  subscriptions  of  the  Pope  himself,  eight  cardi^ 
<  ,\  \J  -nals,  two  patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  fifty-two 
-bishops,  and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  reli- 
gious ord^s.  After  the  labour  of  xiine  months, 
and  the  debates  of  twenty-five  sessions^  they  at- 
tained the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  re-union  of 
i  the  Greeks.     Four  principal  questions  had  been 

agitated  between  the  two  churches  :  1.  The  use  of 
unldavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ'^ 
body.  2.  The  nature  of  purgatory.  S.  The  su* 
premacy  of  the  Pope.  And,  4.  The  single  car 
<iouble  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cause 
of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological 
champions  ;  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the  in* 
exhaustible  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  and  Bessarion  of  Nice,  v^rei'e 
the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces. 
We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these 
/  Ay    '  questions  was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite, 

which  might  innocently  vary  with  the  fashion  of 
the  age  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second, 
both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  inter- 
mediate  state  of  purgation  for  the  venal  sins  of  the 
faithful ;  and  whether,  their  souls  were  purified  by 
elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a 
few  years  might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the  spot 
by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  ap« 
poared  of  a  more  weighty  and  substantial  kind ; 

yet, 

luntary.  That  extravagant  number  could  not  be  suppliied  hj 
iill  the  ecclessia>tics,  of  tvery  ^egrec,  wlio  were  present  at  th^ 
council,  nor  by  all  the  absent  bishops  of  the  West,  who,  ex* 
jrrcisly'or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decrees. 
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yet,  by  the  Orientals,  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  chap, 
been  respected  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs  j  .  ^^^'' . 
nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons ; 
a  vague  allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or 
eluded  by  occasional  convenience.  The  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith 
which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence, 
the  Latin  edition  oi  filioque  vi2&  subdivided  into 
two  questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether 
it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  boast  on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial 
indifference ;  but  I  must  think  that  the  Greeks 
were  strongly  supported,  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  article  ^, 
whatsoever  to  the  creed  of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Con- 
stantinople *•  In  earthly  afiairs,  it  is  not  easy  ^ 
to  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  legislators  can  } 
bind  their  successors  invested  with  powers  equal 
to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must 
be  true  and  unchangeable ;  nor  should  a  private 
bishop,  or  a  provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to 
innovate  against  the  judgement  of  the  Catholic 
church.  On  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  the 
controversy  was  equal  and  endless  :  reason  is  con- 
founded by  the  procession  of  a  deity ;  the  gospel, 

which 

•  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  tlie  union,  were  unwilling  to 
ially  from  this  strong  fortress,  (p.  178.  193.  195.  202.  of  Sy« 
ropulus).  The  shame  of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  by  their 
produchig  an  o':d  MS.  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  with^ 
Jmue  in  the  Nicene  creed*     A  palpable  forgery  !  (p.  173  )• 
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CHAP,  trhich  lay  on  the  akar.  was  siieni::  the  various 
u..^,,^  texts  of  the  fathers  might  be  corrupted  by  fraud,  or 
entangled  by  sophistry ;  and  the  Greeks  were  ig«- 
norant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin 
saints  *•  Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that 
ndther  side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
V  of  their  opponents.    Prejudice  may  be  enlightened 

by  reason,  and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  recti- 
fied by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  of  an  object 
adapted  to  our  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and  monks 
had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form 
of  mysterious  words ;  their  national  and  personal 
honour  dq>ended  on  the  repetition  of  the.  same 
sounds ;  and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened 
and  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a  public  dispute. . 
Negocia-        While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
the       «  darkness,  the  Pope  and  Emperor  were  desirous  of 
Greeks.     ^  seeming  union,  which  could  alone  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  their  interview ;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
public  dispute  was  softened  by  the  arts  of  private 
- «  and  personal  negociaticm*    The  patriarch  Joseph 

had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities ; 
his  dying  voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity 
and  concord,  and  his  vacant  behefice  might  tempt 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy.  The  ready 
and  active  obedience  of  the  archbishops  of  Russia 
and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted 
and  recompensed  by  their  q>eedy  promotion  to 
die  dignity  of  cardinals.  Bessarion,  in  the  first  de- 
bates, 

*  12«  Sit  (said  an  enunent  Greek)  Sttv  ug  iwm  unAto  aWIim^p 

p.  109.).     See  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217.  2X& 
?3Z.  253.  2730* 
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hsies^  had  stood  forth  the  most  strenuons  and  elo*  chap. 
quern  champion  dP .  the  Greek  church  ;  and  if  the  ^^^^' 
apostate,  the  bastard,  i¥as  reprobated  by  his  coun- 
try *,  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  ex« 
ampie  of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court- 
&TOur  by  Ibud  opposition  and  welUimed  compli- 
ance. With  Ae  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors, 
the  Emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the  general 
situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops, 
and  each  was  .successively  moved  by  authority  and 
Gcample.  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  thtf 
Tutks,  their  persons  in  those  of  the  Latins;  an 
Episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  ducats, 
were  soon  exhausted  f ;  the  hopes  of  their  return 
still  depended  on. the  ships  of  Venice,  and  the  alms 
ef  Rome ;  and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their 
arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted 
as  a  feivour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe  {.  The 
danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excuse 
some  prudent  and  pious  dissimuhtion ;  and  it  was 
k&sinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should 

resist 

*  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bestation  in  Sy- 
TopuluSy  (p.  257.),  who  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own 
■  party,  tnd  fairly  praises  the  virtues  of  the  Latin»« 

f  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Docas,  (c.  31.)-  One  had  possessed^  for  his  whole 
property,  three  old  gowns,  &c.  By  teaching  oneand-twenty 
years  in  hit  monastery,  Bessarion  himself  had  collected  forty 
gold  florins }  but  of  these,  the  Archbishop  had  expended 
twenty- eight  io  his  voyage  from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  remain* 
der  at  Constantinople,  (Syropulus,  p.  127.)* 

X  S/ropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  be- 
fore they  had  subscribed  the  act. of  union,  (p.  283.)  ;  yet  he 
relates  some  suspicious  circumstances ;  and  their  bribery  and 
«of ruption  are  positively  affirmed  by  the  histornn  Ducasbr 
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c  f !  A  ?.  resist  the  consent  of  the  East  and  West,  would  bd 
^^y^  ,  abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to  the  revenge  or  jusdce 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  •.  In  the  first  private  as- 
sembly of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was 
approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members ;  but  the  five  cross^bearers  of  St  Sophia, 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  dis« 
qualified  by  ancient  discipline  ;  and  their  right  of 
voting  was  transferred  to  an  obseqMious  train  of 
monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The 
will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile 
unanimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  cou- 
rage to  speak  their  own  sentiments,  and  those  of 
their  country.  Demetrius,  the  Emperor's  brother^ 
retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  of 
the  union  \  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  per- 
haps his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  all 
communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed 
himself  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox 
creed  f.  In  the  treaty,  between  the  two  nations^ 
several  forms  of  Consent  were  proposed,  such  as 
might  satisfy  the  Ladns,  without  dishonouring  the 
Greeks  ;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of  words 
and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  trembled 
with  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Vati- 
can.   It  was  agreed,  (I  must  intreat  the  attention 

of 

•  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of 
exile  and  perpetual  slavery,  (Syropul.  p.  196.)  ;  and  they  were 
strongly  moved  by  the  Emperor^s  threats,  (p.  260.). 

f  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester  \  a 
favourite  hound,  \vho  usually  lay  quiet  on  the  foot-ck>th  of 
the  Emperor^s  throne  ^  but  who  barked  most  furiously  while 
the  act  of  union  was  reading,  without  being  silenced  by  the 
soothing,  or  the  lashes  of  the  royal  attendants,  (Sytopii). 
p.  265.  266.)* 
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of  the  r^der),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  fronv  c  ha  p. 
the  father  nindxhe  Son,  as  from  one  principle  aod  « — -y-^ 
Qpe  substance ;  that  he  proceeds  by  the  Son,  being 
of  the  same  nature  and  substapee,  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeds from  jthe  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  jpiration 
and  production*  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the. 
artides  of  the  .preliminary  treaty ;  that  th^  Pope 
^ottki  defny  aU  the  expences  d^  the  Greeks  in  their 
return  home ;  that  be  should  anmaaUy  oviintain  two 
g^ltes  and  thim  hv  ndred  soldiers  for  the.  defenge  pf. 
Constantinople;  that  all  the  ships  .which  tmnsported- 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  couch  at 
that  port ;  that,  as:  often  as  they  were  required^  tUsf^ 
Pope  Aonld  fuimsh  ten  galUes  for  a  year,  oi*  tweiUy^K^ 
six  months  ;  and  that  he  should  powerfully  solicit: 
die  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  Eoi^ror  had  oec^oa 
fbr  land*f<Mrces« 

The  sane  year,  and  almosit  the.same  day,  werfa  Eugcnius 
marked  by  ^the  deposition,  c^  Eosgeimis  at  Basil;  at  B^sil 
dnd  at  Florence,  by  hb  re-union  :of  the  Greeks  and     a.  n. 
Latins.  In  the  foimer.^ynod,  (which  he  styled  in-»   June  aV 
deed  an  assembly  of  daemons),  the  Pope  was  branded 
with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
and  schism  *  ;  and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  iii* 
his  vices,  unworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.     In  the  latter,  he  Rc-union 
was  revered  as  the  true  and  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  ^^ecL  of 
who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred  years,  had  Florence, 
reconciled  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and  West,  in      ,4'^s,*. 

one     J"ly  ^• 

*  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  MuFatori's  CjoI- 
Icction,  (torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  torn,  xxv.),  the  manners  of  Eugenius 
IV.  appear  to  have  been  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  Hi^ 
situation,  exposed  to  the  world  and  to  bis  enemies^  wa^  a  iC-^ 
Urainty  and  is  a  pledge* 
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CHAP,  onefold,  and  under  one  shepberd.  The  act  dl 
^^^^*  .  union  was  subscribed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  principal  members  of  both  churches ;  even 
by  those  who,  like  Syroputus  *,  had  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  voting.  Two  copies  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugenius  was 
not  satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  tran- 
scripts were  signed  and  attested  as  the  monuments 
of  his  victory  f.  On  a  memorable  day,  the  sixth  of 
July,  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Constanttne 
ascended  their  thrones ;  the  two  nations  assembled 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  ;  their  KpresentattveSy 
Cardinal  Julian,  and  Bessarion,  Archbishop  of  Nice, 
appeared  in  the  pulf»t,  and  aft^r  reading,  in  their 
respective  tongu^^  the  act  of  union,  thay  mutually 
embraced,  in  the  name  and  the  presence  of  their 
appbuding  brethren.  The  Pope  and  his  ministerB 
ibea  officiated  according  to  the  Roman  liturgy ; 
the  creed  was  chaunted  with  the  addition  oijilioque; 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  exctised 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  harmonious,  but  inarti- 

culate, 

*  Syropulus,  ratber  than  subscribe,  Kould  have  assisted,  as 
the  least  evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.  He  was  com- 
pcUed  to  do  both ;  and  the  great  ecclesiarch  poorly  excuses 
his  submission  to  the  Emperor,  (p.  290-^392.)* 

f  None  of  these  originiil  acts  of  unkm  can  at  present  be  pro^ 
duced.  Of  the  ten  MSS.  th^t  are  preserved,  (6ve  at  Rome, 
and  the  remainder  at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and 
London),  nine  have  been  examined  by  an  accurate  critic,  (M« 
de  Brequigny)^  wbo  condemns  them  for  the  variety  and  im- 
perfections of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet  several  of  these  may 
be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  subscribed  at  Flo- 
rence before  (26th  August  1439)  the  final  separation  of  the 
Pope  and  Emperor,  (Memoires  de  T  Academic  det  Inscilptions, 
tom.xlilL  p.  287«-*3xiO> 
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ealate,  sounds  ^ }  and  the  more  scrupulous  Ladns  ^  ^/^^* 
refiised  any  public  celdimdon  of  the  Byzantine  « — ^^-^ 
rite.    Yet  the  Emperor,  and  his  clergy  were  not 
totally  unmindful  of  national  honour.    The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  their  consent  {  it  was  tacitly  agreed,  . 
that  no  innovati,(m  should  be  syiempted  in  their 
creed  or  ceremonies  j   they  spared,  and  secretly 
Feq)ected,  the  generous  fimineas  of  Mark  of  Ephe- 
sQs ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  re- 
fused to  elect  his  successor,  except  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Sophia.    In  the  distr&ution  of  public  and  pri- 
vate rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their 
hopes  and  his  promises ;  .  the  Greeks,  with  less  their  r^. 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  Eer-  const  an- 
ran  and  Venice ;  and  their  reception  at  Gonstan*  tinopie, 
tinople  was  such  as  will  be  described  in  the  follow-     ^^^^1 
in^  chaptar  f.    The  success  of  the  first  trial  encou-     Feb.  1. 
raged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  edifying  scenes  ; 
and  the  d^uties  of  the  Armenians,  the  Maronite% 
the  Jacobites  oi  Syria  and  Egypt;  the  Nestorians^ 
and  the  Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced, 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
East.    These  Oriental  embassies,  unknown  in  the 
countries  which  they  presumed  to  represent  |,  dif- 
fused over  the  West  the  fame  of  Eugenius ;  and  a 
Vol.  Xn.  I  clamoui:' 

•  HfU9  )f  m  m^nfut  iwuv  ^4»MM|   (Syropuli  p.  297.)-  ' 

f  In  their  return,  the  Greeks  conversed  at  fiologna  with 
the  ambassadors  of  England  j  and^  after  some  questions  and 
answers,  these  impartial  strangers  biughed  at  the  pretended 
union  of  Florence,  (Syropal.  p.  307,). 

%  So  niigatory,  or  rather  so  fabulous,  are  these  re-unions  0^ 
the  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  &a.  that  I  have  turned  over,  with*^ 
one  faccess,  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemanus,  a  faith* 
fnl  slave  of  the  Vatican. 
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CHAP,   clamour  vias  artfully  profAgated  against  the  rem- 
'    nant  of  a  schism  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which 
alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christtan  world* 
The  vigour  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  las« 
situde  of  despair :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently 
dissolved ;  and  Fcelix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again 
withdrew  to  the  devout  or  deiicious  hermitage  of 
Final         Ripaille*^    A  general  peace  was  secured  by  mu- 
the^^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  oblivion  and  indemnity ;  all  ideas  of  re* 
church,      formation  subsided ;  the  Popes  continued  to  ezer- 
,44p.^     dse  and  abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  nor 
has  Rome  been  since  disturbed  by  the  mischiefs 
of  a  contested  election  t* 
State  of         The  jou);nie8  of  three  Emperors  weve  iniavaili&g 
lanffua'^^^  for  their  temporal,  or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  sal- 
at  Coiu      vation ;  but  they  were  productive  of  a  beneiicijil 
nopie'       consequence ;  the  revival  of  the  Greek  learning  in 
A.  i>-^    Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  the  last  na- 
1433-      tk>ns  of  the  West  and  North.    In  their  lowest 
servitude  and  depression,  ihe  subjects  of  the  By- 
zantine 

*  KipaiUe  is  situate  near  Thonon  in  Savoy,  on  the  south- 
,  em  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  nOw  a  Carthusian  arb- 
facj )  and  Mr  Addison  (Travels  into  Italy,  toL  ii.  p.  147* 
J  48.  of  Baskerville^s  edition  of  hu  works)  kaa  celebrated  the 
place  and  the  foonder.  ^I^eas  Sylvius,  and  the  fathers  of 
Basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit }  but  the 
French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  luxury. 

f  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and 
Florence,  I  have  consulted  the  original  acts,  which  fill  the 
ifth  and  1 8th  tonics  of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  closed 
by  the  perspicuous,  though  partial,  history  of  Augustin  Patri- 
cius,  an  Italian  of  the  15th  century.  They  are  digested  and 
abridged  by  Dupin,  (Bibliotheque  Eccles.  torn.  xiiO^  ^^d  the 
continuator  of  Fleury,  (torn,  xxii.)  \  and  the  respect  of  the 
-Galilean  church  for  the  adverse  parties  confines  their  members 
to  an  awkward  moderation. 
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a&atitiiie  throne  were  sdll  possessed  of  a  golden  key  9.^  ^^* 
ihat  could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity ;  pf  a  <■■»  ^  *^ 
musical  and  prolific  language^  that  gives  a  soul  to 
*  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions 
of  philosophy*  Since  the  barriers  of  the  monarchy, 
and  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled  under 
foot,  the  various  barbarians  had  doubtless  cor- 
rupted the  form  and  substance  of  the  national 
dialect ;  and  ample  glossaries  have  been  composed, 
to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Sclavonian,  Latin,  or  French  origin*. 
But  a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court,  and 
taught  in  the  college ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  language  is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished, 
by  a  learned  Italian  f,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
and  noble  marriage  {,  was  naturalized  at  Con- 
stantinople about  thirty  years  before  the  Turkish 
conquest.     ^^  The  vulgar  speech,''  says  PhileU 

I  2  ^phus, 

*  In  the  first  attempt^  Meursius  collected  3600  Gneco^bar-  # 

barous  words,  to  which^  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800 
more  $  yet  what  plenteous  gleanings  did  he  leave  to  Portias, 
Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the  BoJlandlscs,  &c. !  (Fabric*  fitUiot. 
Grsec.  torn.  x.  p.  loi.  &c.).  Some  Persic  words  xnaj  be 
found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones  in  Plutarch  ;  and 
such  Is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  commerce ;  but  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  bj  this 
slight  alloy. 

f  Th^  life  of  Francis  Philelphus,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless, 
and  rapacious,  has  been  diligently  composed  by  Lancelot 
(Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  691--*- 
751O1  and  Tiraboschi  ( Istoria  della  Lettcratura  Italians,  tom. 
vii.  p.  282— 29409  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  letters* 
His  elaborate  writings,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  are 
forgotten  ^  but  their  familiar  epistles  still  describe  the  meft 
and  the  times. 

X  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debauched,  the  daughter  of 
John,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  She 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  wealthy  ;  and  her  noble  family  was 
allied  to  the  Dorias  of  Geooai  and  the  £naperors  of  Constan- 
tinople* 
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CHAP,    phvis  *9  ^^  has  been  depraved  by  the  people,  aa4 


I.XVI. 


<^  infected  by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  mer- 
*«  chants,  who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  and 
^^  mingle  \vith  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from  the  dis- 
<<  ciplas  of  such  a  school  that  the  iadn  language 
««  received  the  versions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  so 
^^.  obscure  in  sense^  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the 
^^  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagion,  are 
^'  those  whom  we  follow ;  and  they  alone  are  wor- 
*^  thy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they 
^  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euri- 
*^  pides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  A« 
^  thens }  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  still  more 
u  elaborate  and  correct.  ,  The  persons  who,  by 
<^  their  birth  and  offices,  are  attached  to  the  Byzan- 
*<  tine  court,  are  those  who  maintain,  with  the  least 
*^  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  puri- 
^  ty ;  and  the  native  graces  of  language  most  con- 
^^  spicuously  shine  among  the  noble  matrons,  who 
^^  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners* 

With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live  retired  and  >. 

sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-ciiizens* 
•*  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets ;  and  when 
^^  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the  du3k  of 

**  evenings 

*  GrsBci  qiiibus  lingua  depravpta  non  sit  ....  ita  loquun-^ 
tur  vulgo  h&c  etiam  tempestate  ut  Aristophanes  comicus,  aut 
£uripides  tragicus,  ut  oratorcs  omnes  ut  historiographi  ut  phi- 

losophi litecati  autem  homines  et  doctius  et  eroenda^ 

tius  ....  Nam  viri  aulici  veteiem  sermonis  dignitatem  at- 
que  elegantiam  retinebant  in  primisque  ipsae  nobtles  mulieres ', 
qulbus  cum  nullum  esset  oinnino  cum  Tins  peregrinis  commcr- 
ciuro,  merus  ille  ac  purui  Graecorum  sermo  servabatur  intac- 
tuSy  (Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  I45i»  apud  Hodium,  p.  i88» 
iSpO*  He  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theo- 
dora locutione  erat  admodum  moderatl^  et  suavi  et  maxime  At- 
lic^. 
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*•  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  near-  chap. 
"  est  kindred.     On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  ,  ^>^vi«  ^ 
^^  horseback,  covered  with  a  vail,  and  encompassed 
H  by  their  parents,  their  husbands,  or  their  ser- 
<«  yants  */' 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opulent 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion ; 
their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distingui^- 
ed  by  the  gravity  aftd  austerity  of  their  manners  j 
nor  were  they  diverted^  like  the  Latin  priests,  by 
the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secular,  and  even 
inilitary  fife.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time 
;and  talents  that  were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  lazi- 
ness, and  the  discord  of  the  church  and  cloyster, 
the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  minds  would  ex- 
plore the  sacred  and  profile  erudition  of  their  na- 
tive  language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the 
education  of  youth  j  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  Mi  of  the  em-^ 
pire ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  and 
more  knowledge  were  included  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  West  f.  But  an  import-  compari. 
ant  distinction  has  been  already  noticed;  the  Greeks  !^"  ^  ^^^ 
were  stationary  or  retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  and  La- 
advancing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The 
jiations  were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence 

1 3  and 

*  PhilelphiM,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  O* 
rietital  jealou^  from  the  maimers  of  ancient  Rome. 

f  See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
in  the  learned  and  judicious  Mo»hetm,  (Instltut.  Hist.  £cclc». 
»•  434—440.  490— 494-> 


tins* 
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CHAP,  and  emulation ;  and  even  the  little  world  of  the  Ita* 
^^^^"  lian  states  contained  more  people  and  industry  than 
the  decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In 
JEurope,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude  ;  and  freedom  is 
the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The  use, 
however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  I.atin  tongue, 
had  been  preserved  by  superstition  ;  the  universi^ 
ties,  from  Bologna  to  Oxford  •,  were  peopled  with 
thousands  of  scholars ;  and  their  misguided  ardour 
might  be  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies. 
Jn  the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy  wa^  the  first 
that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  eloquent  Pe- 
trarch, by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly 
be  applauded  as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.  A 
purer  style  of  composition,  a  more  generous  and 
rational  strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study 
and  imitation  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with 
reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Grecian 
masters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  the  French, 
jmd  even  the  Venetians,  bad  despised  and  destroyed 
the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer ;  the  monuments 
of  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single-blow  j  but  the 
immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the 
copies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  am* 

bition 

*  At  the  end  of  the  15th  centurj,  there  existed  in  Europe 
about  fifty  universities,  *&nd  of  these  the  foundation  of  ten  or 
twelve  is  prior  to  the  year  1300.  They  were  crowded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scarcity.  Bologna  contained  10,000  students, 
chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1357,  the  number  at  Ox- 
ford had  decreased  firom  30,600  to  6000  scholars,  ( Henry *§ 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.).  Yet  even  thii 
decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  members  of 
the  university, 


- 
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Udon  of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess  and  chap. 
understand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  <-  v"'^ 
pressed  the  flight  of  the  m^ises ;  yet  we  may  tremble 
at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed, with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before 
Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism ; 
chat  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared 
for  their  cultivatioiu 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  Revival , 
tury  have  confessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  q^^^ 
of  Greek  literature,  after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  jctming 
hundred  years  *•     Yet  in  that  country,  and  beyond 
the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted  ;  some  profound 
scholars,  who,  in  the  daiiier  ages,  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  ;their  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
jtongue ;  and  national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the 
praise  of  such  rare  examples  of  erudition.     With- 
out scrutiniising  the  merit  of  individuals,  truth  must 
observe,  that  their  science  is  without  a  cause,  and 
without  ^n  effect ;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  sa-   * 
dsfy  themselves  and  their  more  (gnorant  contem- 
poraries }  and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  bad  so 
marvellously  acquired,  was  transcribed  in  few  ma- 
nuscripts, and  was  not  taught  in  any  university  of 
jthe  West.    In  a  comer  of  Italy,  it  feintly  existed 

14         .  as 

» 

*  Of  those  writerSy  who  professedly  treat  of  the  rettoratioti 
of  the  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  aie  Hodius, 
pr  Humphrey  Hody,  (de  Grsecis  lUustribus,  Lingiui:  Gr^^cas 
14teraruni4ue  humaniorum  Inst  aura  toribus  y  Londini,  17429  ia  ■ 
large  octavo),  and  llraboschi,  (Tstoria  della  Letteratura  Ita* 
1  ana,  torn.  v.  p.  364 — 377."  torn,  vii,  p.  112 — 143.)'  The 
Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  jthe  librarian  of 
Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modern  and  national  hiftq- 
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CHAP,  as  the  popular^  or  at  least  as  the  ecdeslsIstiGal,  dja« 
.  ^^J^^^'  iect  *.  The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  colonies  has  never  been  completely  erazed  } 
the  Calabrian  churches  were  long  attached  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  monks  of  St 
Basil  pursued  their  st6dies  in  moimt  Athos  and  the 
schools  of  the  East.  Calabria  was  the  native  coun* 
try  of  Barlaam,  who  has  already  appeared  as  a 
Lessons  of  sectary  and  an  ambassador ;  and  Barlaam  was  the 
^*a^d"'  ^^^  ^^^  revived,  beyond  the  Alps,  the  memory, 
J339*  or  at  least  the  writings,  of  Homer  f.  He  is  descri^ 
bed,  by  Petrarch  and  Boccace  |,  as  a  man  of  a  di- 
minutive stature,  though  truly  great  i|i  the  mea* 
sure  of  learning  and  genius }  of  a  piercing  discern^ 
ment,  though  of  a  slow  and  paii^ul  elocution^ 
For  many  ages,  (as  they  affirm),  Greece  had  not 
produced  his  equal  in  the  knowledge  of  history, 
grammar,  and  philosophy;  and  his  merit  was 
celebrated  in  the  attestations  of  the  princes  and 
doctors  of  Constantinople*  One  of  these  at-^ 
testations  Is  still  extant ;  and  the  Emperor  Can? 
tacuzene,  the  protector  of  his  adversaries,  is 
forced  to  allow,  that  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato, 

w^e 

*  In  Calabria  quae  olim  magna  Grsecia  dicebatur,  coloniit 
Graecis  repleta,  remansit  quaedam  linguae  vetcris  cognido, 
(Hodius,  p.  2.)-  If  it  were  eradieated  by  the  Romansy  it  wa^ 
revived  and  perpetuated  by  the  monks  of  St  Basil,  who  pos- 
sessed seven  convents  at  Rossano  alone^  (Giannone,  Istoriadi 
Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  520.). 

+  li  Barbari  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  and  Germans)  viir, 
non  dicam  libros  scd  nomcn  Momeri  audiverunt.  Perhaps,  in 
that  respect,  the  13th  century  was  less  happy  than  the  age  of 
Charlemagne. 

it  See  the  character  of  Barlaam,  In  Bgccace  dc  Gei^ealo|;, 
peorum,  1.  xy.  c.  6, 
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were  familiar  to  that  profound  and  subtle  logician  *.  chap, 

T  wr 

In  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  .  J  r 
connection  with  Petrarch  f,  the  first  of  the  Latin 
scholars ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was 
the  principle  of  their  literary  commerce.  The  Tus*  studies  of 
can  applied  himself  with  eager  curiosity  and  assi-  ^^  j)^ 
duous  diKgence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;  »3  ^9-^ 
and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dryne^  and 
difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  began  to  reach 
the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit  of  poets  3find  philoso- 
phers, whose  minds  weine  congenial  to  bis  own. 
But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  society  and  lessof^ 
of  this  useful  assistant.  Bsurlaam  relinquished  his 
fruitless  embassy ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he 
rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  hf 
attempting  to  substitute  the  li^ht  of  reason  to  that 
of  thar  navel.  After  a  separatfen  of  three  ye&rs, 
the  two  friends  again  met  in  the  court  of  Naples ; 
but  the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occa- 
sion of  improvement ;  and  by  his  recomnieadatioh, 
3arlaam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of 
his  native  Calabria  |.  The  manifold  avocaticms  of 
Petrarch,  love  and  friendship,  his  various  corre- 
spondence and.  frequent  joumies,  the  Roman  laurel, 

and 

*  Cantacuzen.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

f  For  tbe  connection  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaain,  and  the  two 
interviews  at  Avignon  in  1339^  and  at  Naples  in  1342,  see  the 
excellent  Memoires  sor  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  406-— 
410.  torn,  11.  p.  75—77. 

X  The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  vvas  the  old  Lo^ 
cri,  in  the  middle  agei  Seta  Cyriaca,  and  by  corruption  Hiera- 
cium,  Gerace,  (Dissert.  Cborographica  Italtse  medii  J&vi, 
p.  312.).  The  dives  opum  of  the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed 
into  poverty,  since  even  the  church  was  poor  j  yet  the  town 
(^ill  contains  3000  inhabitants,  (Swbbume,  p.  340.). 
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c  H  A  P.  and  his  elaborate  compositions  In  prose  and  verse, 
in  Latin  and  s  Italian,  diverted  him  from  a  foreign 
idiom ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment 
of  the  Greek  language  was  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
rather  than  of  his  hopes.  Wh^^  ^^  ^^'^^  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassador,  his 
friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  Homer ;  and  the  answer  of 
Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  *  his  eloquence, 
gradtude,  and  regret*.  After  celebrating  the  gene^ 
rosity  of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift,  more 
precious  in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he 
thus  proceeds ;  "  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and 
"  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of 
*^  all  invention,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me. 
^^  Tou  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied 
«  my  desires.  Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect  j 
^*  with  Homer  you  shcHiId  havegivw  me  yourself; 
**  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into  thp  fields  of 
^^  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the 
<c  q)acious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But, 
^^  alas !  Homer  is  dumb^  or  I  am  deaf  ^  nor  is  it 
in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  possess, 
I  have  seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince 
of  poets,  near  the  prince  of  philosophers }  and  I 
^  glory  in  the  sight  of  my  illustrious  guests.  Of 
**  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been 
^^  translated  into  the  Ladn  idiom,  I  had  already 
^*  acquired ;  but  if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is 
'^  some  pleasure  in  beholding  these  venerable 
^^  Greeks  in  then:  i»*oper  and  national  habit*  I  am 
^  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer }   and  as 

«  often 
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^*  often  as  I  Unbrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim,  chap. 

**  vAih  a  sigh.  Illustrious  bard !  with  what  pleasure  .  ^^^^-^ 

^  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  hear- 

'^  ing  were  not  obstructed  and  Jost  by  the  death  of 

*^  one  friend,  and  in  the  much  lamented  absence 

^*  of  another !   Nor  do  I  yet  despair ;   and  the  ex- 

^  ample  of  Cato  suggests  some  comfort  and  hope, 

^  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that  he  at- 

**  tained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters  •/' 

The  pnie  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  Of  Boc- 

C&C6 

was  obtained  by  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  a.'d. 
friend  Boccace  t»  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose.  *5^®»  ^^ 
That  popular  writer,  who  derives  his  reputation 
from  the' Decameron,  an  hundred  novels  of  plea- 
santry and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring,  in  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaaln,  whose  name  was 
Leo,  oc  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  detained  in  his  wa!y 
to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and  hospitality  of  3oc- 
cace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house, 'pre- 
vailed 

*  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarcb, 
(Famil.  i^*  a.)  :  Donasti  Homenim  non  in  aUenmn  sermonem 
violeoto  alveo  derivatum,  scd  ex  ipsis  Grseci  eloquii  scatebris« 
ct  qaalis  divino  illi  profloxit  ingenio  ....  S'lnt  tua  voce  Ho- 
meros  tuiis  apod  me  motus,  immo,  vero  ego  apud  ilium  surdus 
Him.  Gaudeo  tameii  vel  adspectu  solo,  ac  saepe  ilium  am* 
plexus  atque  suspirans  dico,  O  magne  vtr  !  &c. 

f  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  was  boro  in 
2313,  and  died  in  1375,  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medli 
^vi,  torn.  i.  p.  248.  &c.),  and  Tiraboschi  (torn  v.  p.  83. 
439--p>45i.),  may  be  consulted.  The  editions,  versions,  imita- 
tions of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Yet  he  was  ashamed  to 
communicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous  work,  to 
Petrarch  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs 
lie  conspicuouslj  appears* 
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CHAP,    vailed  oh  the  republic,  of  Fbrence  to  allow  him  an 

LX  VI 

■  2»mual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  first 

Greek  professor,  who  taught  the  language  in  the 
Leo  Piia-    Western  countries  of  Europe*     The  appearance  of 
^rcek       ^^  might  disgust  the  most  eager  disciple ;  he  was 
^r^o^^    clothsd  in  the  mantle  <rf  a  philosopher,  or  a  raenw 
Tcnce,  and  dicsnli  his  countenance  was  hideous  ;  his  face  wasr 
West!        overshadowed  with  black  hair ;  his  beard  long  and 
^*^'     uncombed;    his  deportment  rustic;    his  temper 
1363.      gloomy  and  inconstant ;   nor  could  he  grace  his 
discourse  with  the  ornaments,  or  even  the  perspi- 
cuity <^f  Latin  elocution.     But  his  mind  was  stored 
With  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning ;    history  and 
fable^  philosophy  and  grammar,  ware  alike  at  his 
command  ;  and  he  read  the  poems  of  I&mer  in  the 
schools  of  Florence.    It  was  from  his  explanatioii 
that  Boccace  compo^  and  transcribed  a  literal 
prose  version  of- the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which 
satisfied  the  thirst  of  hk  friend  Petrarch,  and  which 
perhaps,  in  the  succee<&ig  century,  was  clandes^ 
tinely  used  by   Laurentius  Valb,  the  Latin  in* 
terpreter.    It  was  from  his  narratives   that  the 
same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise 
on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods ;  a  work,  in 
that  age,  of  stupendous  erudition,  and  which  he 
ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and 
passages,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his 
more  ignorant  readers  ••    The  first  steps  of  learn- 
ing 

*  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity  :  Ostentationis  cansft 
Crseca  carmina  adscripsi .  «  • .  jure  utor  meo  y  fneum  est  hoc 
decus  mea  gloria  scilicet  inter  Ktruscos  Gisecis  uti  carroinibus. 
Nonne  ego  fui  qui  Leontium  Pilatum,  &c.  (de  Genealogia 
Oeoruniyl.  xv.  c.  7.  a  work,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  has 
Tun  through  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions.). 
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ing  are  slow  anil  laborious ;  oo  moDe  than  ten  vo-  c  H  a  p. 
tanes  of  Homer  could  be  enumerateci  in  all  Italy.;  ^^^'* 
and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  ner  Naples,  could 
add  a  single  name  to^is  studious  language.  But 
tbeir  nunibers  vould  have  unuldfJied,  their  pro- 
gress would  have  been  acc^rated,  if  the  inconstant 
Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  idinquish- 
ed  an  honourable  and  benefici^il  station.  In  his 
{sassage,  F^trarch  entertained  him  at  Fadita  a  short 
time ;  he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  of- 
fended with  the  gloomy  and^uiasocial  temper  of  the 
roan.  Discc^tented  with  the  world  and  with  him- 
himsd^  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments, 
vhUe  absent  pecsons  and  objects  were  dear  to  his 
inmgination.  In  Italy,  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in 
Xireece,  a  native  of  Calabiia ;  in  the  company  of  the 
latins,  he  disdained  their  lai^uage,  religion,  and 
4(nanner ;  no  sooner  veas  he  landed  at  Constanti- 
nople,  than  be  again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice, 
and  the  elegance  of  Florence.  His  Italian  friends 
.were  deaf  to  his  importunity ;  he  depended  on  their 
amostaf  and  indulgence,  and  embarked  on  a  se- 
OHud  voyage ;  but  on  his  entrance  into  the  Adria- 
tic, the  ship  veas  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  un- 
fortunate teacher,  who,  like  Ulysses,  had  fastened 
himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  humane  Fetrarch  dropt  a  tear  on 
his  disaster ;  but  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn 
whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might 
not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mariners  *. 

But 

*  LeontiuS)  or  Leo  Pilatus,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by 
Hody  (p.  2 — 1 1  .)>  2nd  the  Abbe  de  Sadc  (Vie  de  Petrarque, 
torn.  iii.  p.  625-^634.  670 — 673.)>  who  has  very  happily 
canght  the  lively  and  dramatic  manner  of  his  original. 
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CHAP.  ^  But  the  iaint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  wltfi^h 

Lxvi.  Petrarch  had  encouraged,  and  Boccace  had  planted  ^ 

Founda-  goon  Withered  and  expired.    The  succeeding  ce- 

Greek  neration  was  content  for  a  while  with  the  improve- 

Irifaufby  ^^^^  ^^  Latin  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  before  the 
Manuel     end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  new  and  per« 
ras!  ^        petual  flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy  *•    Previous  to 
^;  ^    his  own  journey,  the  Emperor  Manuel  dispatched 
M'5-      his  envoys  and  orators  to  implore  the  compassion 
of  the  Western  princes.  Of  these  envoys,  the  mdtt 
coaspicuous,  or  the  most  learned,  was  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  f^  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman 
ancestors  are  supposed  tt>  have  migrated  with  the 
great  Constantine.    After  visiting  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  c(M1« 
tributions  and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  in- 
vited to  assume  the  office  of  a  professor ;  and  FIo« 
rence  had  again  the  honour  of  this  second  invita- 
tion.   By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Gredc, 
but  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the 
stipend,  and  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
public ;   his  school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of 
disciples  of  every  rank  and  age }  and  one  of  these, 
in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and 

his 

*  Dr  Hody  (p.  54.)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  Gaart« 
nus,  Paulus  Jovius,  &c.  lor  affirming,  that  the  Greek  letters 
were  restored  in  Italy  pott  ufih^tniot  0tmt;  at  if,  says  he, 
they  had  flouri&hed  till  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  Theae 
writers  roost  probably  reckoned  from  the  last  period  of  the 
exarchate  j  and  the  presence  of  the  Giteek  magistrates  and 
troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome,  must  have  preserYed,  in  some 
degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

f  Sec  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chxyioloras,  in 
Hody  (p.  12 — 54.),  and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vii.  p.  113 — iiS.)^ 
The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  floats  between  the  years  1 390 
and  1400,  and  is  only  confined  by  the  reign  of  £oniface  IX. 
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his  success.  **  At  that  time,"  says  Leonard  Aredn  *,  c  h  a  f. 
^^  I  was  a  student  of  the  dvil  law ;  but  my  soul 
^^  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  I  be- 
^^  stowed  some  application  on  the  sciences  of  logic 
*^  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel,^  I  hesi« 
^^  tated  whether  I  should  desert  niy  legal  studies, 
or  relinquish  this  golden  opportunity ;  and  thus, 
in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  communed  with  my 
•*  own  mind— Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and 
**  thy  fortune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  introduced 
"  to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and 
^*  Demosthenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philosophers, 
^*  and  orators,  of  whom  such  wonders  are  related, 
^^  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the  great 
^  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and 
^*  scholars  in  dvil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  aU 
^  ways  be  found  in  our  universities ;  but  a  teacher, 
and  such  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he 
once  be  suffered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards 
be  retrieved.  Convinced  by  these  reasons,  I  gave 
myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so  strong  was  my 
passion,  that  the  lessons  which- 1  had  imbibed  in 
the  day  were  the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly 
^^  dreams  f/'    At  the  same  time  and  place,  the 

Latin 

*  The  name  oi  Aretums  has  been  assumed  by^five  or  six  na- 
fives  of  jire%%o  in  Tuscan  j^  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  worthless  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  Leonardos  Brunus 
Aretinus,  the  disciple  of  Chrysoloras^  was  a  linguist,  an  orator, 
and  an  historian,  the  secretary  of  four  successive  PopcSy  and 
the  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  where  he  died, 
A.  D.  1444,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Fabric.  Bi^liot.  medii 
iEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  190,  &c.  Tiraboschi,  torn.  vii.  p.  33^— *38.)* 

f  See  the  passage  in  Aretin.  Commentario  Rerum  suo  Tern* 
pore  in  Italia  gescarum,  apud  Hodiun^,  p,  2?«*30. 


sc 
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CHAP.  Latin  clasacs  were  explained  by  John  of  Ra^enna^ 
Lx  VI,  ^^  domestic  pupl  of  Petrarch  ♦  ;  the  Italians,  who 
illustrated  their  ^e  and  country,  were  formed  in 
this  double  school ;  and  Florence  became  the  fruit- 
ful seminary  of  Greek  and'  Roman  erudition  f. 
The  presence  of  the  Efuperor  recalled  Chrysoloras 
from  the  college  to  the  court,  but  he  afterwards 
0  taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry  and 
applausel  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen 
years,  was  divided  between  Italy  and  Constant!-' 
uople,  between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the  noble 
office  of  enlightening  a  fordgn  naticm,  the  gram- 
marian was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duty 
to  his  prince  and  country  y  and  Emanuel  Ghryso* 
loras  died  at  Constance,  on  a  public  mission  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  council. 
The  After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the  Greek 

Safy^*  *"  letters  in  Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  s^ies  of  emi- 
A.D.  grants,  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and^en- 
1500.     dowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with  language. 

From 

*  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  youth, 
often  complains  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and 
proud^  feelings,  which  annoiuice  the  genius  and  gloty  of  s 
riper  age,  (Memoires  sur  Pctrarque,  tom.  iii.  p.  700— yopO* 

f  Hinc  Grseca  Latinacque  scholse  exortae  sunt,  Guarino 
Philelpho,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Caroloque,  ac  plerisque  aliis 
tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano  prodeuntibus,  quorum  emulatione 
multa  ingenia  deinceps  at  laudem  excitata  sunt,  (Platina  in 
Bonifacio  IX,).  Another  Italian  writer  adds  the  names  of 
Paulus  Petrus  Vergerius,  Omnibonus  Vincentius,  Poggiusy 
Franciscus  Barbarus,  Sec.  But  I  question  whether  a  rigid 
chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  all  these  eminent  scho- 
krs,  (Hodius,  p.  25—27,  &c.)- 
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troin  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the  Turkiah  arnlsi  chap. 
the  native^  of  Hiessalonica  and  Constantinople  J^^ 
escaped  to  a  land  of  freedom,  corio^ty,  and  wealth* 
The  synod  introduced  into  Florence  the  lights  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  the.  oracles  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ;  and  the  fugitives  who  adhered  to  the 
union,  bad  the  double  merit  of  renouncing  their 
country,  not  only  for  the  Christian,  but  for  the 
Catholic  cause*  A  patriot,  who  sacrificed  his 
party  and  conscience  to  the  allurements  of  favour^ 
.  may  be  possessed,  however,  of  the  private  and 
social  virtues ;  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproachful  , 

epithets  of  skive  and  apostate ;  and  the  conssder^r 
tion  which  he  acquires  among  his  new  assodate$^ 
Hritl  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of  his 
character.    The  prudent  conformity  of  Bessarion  Cardinal 
^as  rewarded  with  the  Roman  purple }  he  fixed  2^'^"*^°* 
his  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  Greek  cardinal,  the 
titular  patriafch  c£  Constantinople^  was  respected 
as  the  clHef  and  protector  of  Im  nation  *.    )EJi$ 
abilities  were  exercised  in  the  legations  of   Bo^ 
logna,  Venice,  Germany,  and  France;    and  his 
election  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  floated  for  a  mo- 
ment  on    the  uncertain  breath  of  a  conclave  f. 
His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a  ^lendour  and 
pre-eminence  over  his  literary  merit  and  service  r 
Vol.  XII.  K  his 

*  Sec  in  Hody  the  atticle  of  Bessarion,  (p.  136-^177.)  : 
Theodore  Gaia,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rest  01^  the: 
Greeks  whom  I  have  named  or  omitted,  are  inserted  in  their 
proper  chapters  of  his  learned  work.  See  likewise  Tiraboscbi| 
in  the  tst  and  2d  parts  of  the  6th  tome. 

f  The  cardinals  knocked  at  his  door^  bat  his  conclavist  re* 
filled  to  interrupt  the  studies  of  Bessarion  :  *'  Nicholas^''  said    . 
be^  *'  ihy  respect  hatb  cost  thee  an  bat,  and  me  the  tiara*'^ 
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CHAP,  bis  palace  tiras  a  school ;  as  often  as  the  cardinal 
^  ^  ■  visited  the  Vatican,  ne  was  attended  by  a  learned 
train  of  both  nations  * ;  of  men  applauded  by 
themselves  and  the  public ;  and  whose  writings^ 
now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and  use* 
ful  in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore 
Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyro* 
pulus^  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who  taught 
their  native  language  in  the  schools  of  Florence 
Their  and  Rome.  Their  labours  were  not  inferior  to 
merits!"^  those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple  they  revered,  and 
whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  envy« 
But  the  lives  of  these  grammarians  were  humble 
and  obscure;  they  had  declined  the  lucrative 
paths  of  the  church ;  thdr  dress  and  manners  se* 
eluded  them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world } 
and  since  they  were  confined  to  the  merit,  they 
might  be  content  with  the  rewards  of  learning. 
From  this  cteuacter,  Janus  Cascaris  f  will  deserve 

0 

an  exception.    His  eloquence,  politenese,  and  Im- 
perial 

*  Sudi  fts  George  of  Ttebizond^  Theodore  Gaza*  Argfro- 
pulus  Andronicut  of  Thessalonica,  Philelphus,  Poggius,  Blon- 
duS|  Nicholas  Perrot,  Valla,  Campanus^  Platina,  &c.  Vtrj 
(sajrs  Hodj,  with  th^ '  pious  zeal  of  a  scholar)  liullo  aevo  peri* 
turi,  (p4  156.)^ 

f  He  was  born  before  the  taking  of  Cohstahtino{ilej  but  his 
4ionourable  life  was  stretched  &r  into  the  1 6th  century,  (A. 
D.  X535).  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  ivere  his  noblest  patrons, 
under  whose  auspices  he  founded  the  Grdek.  colleges  of  Rome 
and  Paris,  (Hody,  p.  247 — 275.)-  He  left  posterity  in 
France ;  but  the  Counts  de  Vlntimitle,  and  their  numerous 
branches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful  mar« 
riage,  in  the  13th  century,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  £m* 
perori  (Ducange,  Fam*  Byzant.  p.  224'-*23o0» 
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penal  descent,  recommended  him  to  the  French  ^^^^' 
monarchs;  and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alternately 
ertiployed  to  teach  and  to  negociate;  Duty  and  in- 
terest prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language ;  and  the  most  successful  attained 
the  faculty  of  writing  and  speaking  with  fluency 
and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom;  But  they  ever 
retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of  their  country ; 
their  praise,  or  at  least  their  esteem,  was  reserved 
for  the  national  writers,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
fame  and  subsistence;  and  they  sometimes  be- 
trayed their  contempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  sa- 
tire on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  TuUy  ♦. 
The  superiority  of  these  masters  arose  from  the 
familiar  use  of  a  living  language ;  and  their  first 
disciples  were  incapable  of  discerning  how  far  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the 
practice,  of  their  ancestorsi  A  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion t»  which  they  introduced,  was  banished  from 

K9  the 

*  TWo  6{  hii  epigt^itns  against  Virgil,  and  three  againit 
Tully,  arc  preserved  and  refuted  by  Franciscus  Floridus,  who 
can  find  nd  better  names  than  Grseciilus  ineptus  et  impu- 
dens,  (Hody,  p.  274.)-  I"  ^^  f  ^n  timei,  an  English  critifc 
lias  accused  the  j£ncid  of  containing  multa  languida;  nuga- 
toria,  spirittt  et  majestate  carminis  heroici  defecta  ;  many  such 
verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland,  woulfl  have  been 
ashamed  of  owning,  (praefat-ad  Statii  Sylvas,  {>.  21.  22.). 

f  Emanuel  Chrysoloras^  and  hi^  colleagues,  are  accused  of 
Ignorance,  envy,  or  avarice,  (Sylloge,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  235.). 
The  modern  Greek  ptonoUnces  the  /I  as  a  V  cotlsonant,  iiild 
Confound  three  vowels,  («  t  •),  and  several  dipthongs.  Such 
was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the  stern  Gardiner  rnain* 
tuned  by  penal  statutes  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ^  but 
the  monosyllable  /!«  represented  to  an  Attic  ear  the  bleating 
of  sheep  ^  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop 
or  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars^  particularly 
Erasmus,  who  asserted  a  more  classical  pronnociation,  are  col- 
lected 
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CHAP,    ihe  schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age*. 

'  ^  'j  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ig- 
norant ;  and  those  musical  notes,  which,  frbm  a& 
.  Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  must  have  beea 
the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  thdr  eyes,  a» 
lo  our  own,  no  more  than  mute  and  unmeaning 
madks ;  in  prose  superfluous,  and  troublesome  ixk 
Terse.  The  art  of  grammar  they  truly  possessed  ; 
Ihe  vahiabls  fragments  of  Apollonius  and  Herodiaa' 
were  transfused  into  their  lessons ;  and  their  trea- 
tises of  syntax  and  etymology,  though  devoid  of 
pliilosophic  ^irit,  are  still  useful  to  the  Greek  stu- 
dents la  the  shipwrick  of  the  Bya;antine  Cbraries,: 
each  fugitive  sdzed  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy 
ef  some  author,  who,  without  his.  industry,  might  * 
kave  perished  \  the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by 
an  assiduous,  and  sometimes  an  elegant  pen ;  and 
the  text  was  corrected  and  explained  by  their  own 
comments^  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts.  The 
sense,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  clasacs^ 
was  interpreted  to  the  Latin  world  }  the  beauties 
©f  style  evaporate  in  a  version ;  but  the  judgement 
of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  the  more  soHd  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  their  natural 
histories  of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  rich  fund 
of  genuine  and  experimental  science. 

ThePia-        Yet  the  fieedng  shadows  of  metaphy^cs  were 

iMophr^**  pursued  with  more  curiosity  and  ardour.    After  a 

long^ 

lected  in  th^  Syllbge  of  Havercaap,  (2  vols,  in  octavo,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1736, 1740)  :  but  it  is  difficnk  to  paint  sounds  bf  words  ^1 
and  in  their  reference  to  modem  use,  thtj  can  be  nnderttood 
only  by  their  respective  cauntrymen.  We  may  observe,  that 
our  peculiar  proMindatipn  of  the  A-to  /i6,  it  appcoved  bj  £• 
ramus,  (torn.  ii«  p.,  130. )• 
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lottff  .oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  vene-  chap. 
raWe  Greek  *,  who  taught  in  the  house  of  Cosmo 
of  Medicis«  While  the  synod  of  Florence  "was 
involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial  con- 
^quences  might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  elegant 
philosophy  ;  his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the 
Attic  dialect ;  and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  some- 
times adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and  some- 
times  adorned  with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry 
and  eloquence.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  dra- 
matic picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  sage ;  and 
as  often  as  he  descends  from  the  clouds,  his  mo- 
ral system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our  coun«i 
try,  and  of  mankind.  The  i»'ecept  and  example 
of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest  doubt  and  Ii« 
beral  inquiry ;  and  if  the  Phtonists,  with  blind  de- 
votion, adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  di« 
vine  master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So 
equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  that  they  may  be  balanced  in  endless 
<H>ntroversy ;  but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be 
produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The 
modem  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects; 
vnth  more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the 
banner  of  their  leaders ;  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
removed  in  their  flight  from  Constantinople  toRome. 
JBut  this  philosophic  debate  soon  degenerated  into  a^ 
;angry  aiid  personal  quarrel  of  grammarians ;  and 

S^  3  Bessarion, 

•  George  Gemistus  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  wri- 
ter, the  mastei;  of  Bessarion,  and  all  the  Platonists  of  the 
times.  He  visited  ftaly  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  returned  to 
end  his  days  in  Peloponnesus.  See  the  curious  Diatribe  of 
ieo  Allatius  de  Qeorgiis,  in  Fabricios,  (Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  x. 
fi^  739— 756.)- 
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CHAP.  Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  prote<;ted 
■  ^^T^' '  ^^^  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authority  of  a  mediaton  In  the  gardens  of  the  Me-* 
did,  the  academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed  by  th^ 
polite  and  learned ;  but  their  philosophic  society 
tvas  quickly  dissolved ;  and  if  the  wrijings  of  the 
Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet,  the  more 
powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign  the  oracle  of 
the  church  and  school  ^. 

-  ^^^  I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of 
f ion  and  the  Greeks ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
SfXf  La-  ^re  secondied  and  Surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the 
^^^'         Latins.    Italy  was  divided  into  many  independent 

states ;  and  at  that  time,  it  was  the  ambition  of 

princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in 

the  encouragement  and  reward  of  litei?ture.    The 

^'^°^"    fame  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth  t  has  not  b^cn  adequate 

-  A.  D.     to  his  merits.    From  a  plebeian  origin,  he  raised 
\\ll7'   t^tnself  by  his  virtue  and  learning :  the  diaracter 

bf  the  man  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the  Pope ; 
and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  sooii 
pointed  against  the  Roman  church.     He  had  been 

the 

< 

*  TTic  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  illustra- 
tad  by  Boivin  (Mem.  d^  rAca4.  de$  •Inscriptions^  to'm.  ii. 
p.  715 — 729.)»  and  Tiraboschi  (tom.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  259— 288. )• 

f  Sec  the  Life  of  P^choias  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors, 
Janottus  Manettils  (tom.iii*  p.  ii.  p.  90^—962.))  and  Vespa- 
sian of  Florence  (tom.  xxv.  p.  267*— 290«)f  in  the  collection 
of  Muratori }  and  consult  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  p.  i,  p.  46—52. 
109.),  and  Hodjr  jn  th($  articles  of  Theodore  Gaza,  George  of 
TrebJcondy  $(c, 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit^  that 
the  Pope's,  in  this  instance,  we're  worse  politicians  than  the 
muftis,  and  tliat  the  charm  wUch  has  bound  mankind  for  so 
xnkny  ages,  was  broken  by  the  magicians  themselves,  (Letters 
on  the  Study  of  History,  1.  vi.  p.  i6j.  166.  octavo  edition,' 
J^79).  "     '* 
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the  friend  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age ;  c  h  a  p. 
he  became  their  patron;  and  such  was  the  hu-  .  ^^^^'^ 
mility  of  his  manners,  that  the  change  was  scarcely 
discernible  either  to  them  or  to  himsel£  If  l^e 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was  not 
as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  be* 
nevolence;  and  when  modest  merit  declined  his 
bounty,  **  Accept  it,*'  would  he  say  with  a  coni- 
sdousness  of  his  own  worth ;  ^^  you  will  not  al- 
**  ways  have  a  Nicholas  among  ye.*-  The  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom; 
and  he  exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not  of 
benefices,  but  of  books.  From  the  ruins  of  the 
Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries 
of  Germany  and  Britain^  he  collected  the  dusty 
manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  andwherei> 
ever  the  original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful 
copy  was  transcribed  and  transmitted  for  his  use* 
The  Vatican,  the  old  repository  for  bulls  and  ler 
^ends,  for  superstition  and  forgery,  was  daily  re* 
plenished  with  more  precious  furniture  ;  and  such 
was  the  industiy  of  Nicholas,  that  in  a  reign  pf 
eight  years,  he  formed  a  library  of  fiv^  thousand 
volumes.  To  his  munificence  the  Latin  world 
was  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Xenophon,  Dio- 
dorus,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Herodotus^  and  Ap- 
{Man ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of 
Ptolemy  and  Thcophrastus,  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  example  of  the  Roman  cosmo 
PontifiF  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  r^nzo^f 
merchant,  who  goyemed  the  republic  without  arms  Mcdici». 

K  4  and 
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CHAP,  and  without  a  title.  Cosmo  of  Medids  *  vms  t 
I  /  '■>  father  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are 
•^  ^"  'almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  learning  5 
1491.  his  credit  was  ennobled  into  ^mie  ;  his  riches  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind ;  he  correspond-* 
ed  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London ;  and  a  cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  Greek  books  was  often  imported 
in  the  same  vesseL  The  genius  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him,  not  only  a  patron^i 
but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In 
bis  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit 
td  reward ;  his  leisure-hours  were  delightftilly  spent 
in  the  Platonic  acadeniy ;  be  encouraged  thei  emat 
ladon  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo  Po^ 
litian ;  and  his  active  missionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  re« 
turned  from  the  East  with  a  treasure  of  two  bun* 
dred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of  which  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  f.  The  rest  of 
Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  prin- 
ces. The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
pwn  literature  ;  and  these  disciples  ci  Greece  were 

soon 

♦  Sec  the  literary  history  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medi- 
pisy  in  Tirabo&chiy  (tum.  vi.  p.  i.  l.i.  c.  2.),  who  bestows  ^ 
due  measure  of  praise  on  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  King  of  Naples, 
jhe  Dukes  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  &c.  The  republic  of 
Venice  has  deserved  the  least  from  the  gratitpde  of  schcdars. 

f  Tiraboschi,  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  I04.)»  from  the  preface  of 
Janus  Lascaris  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florence, 
1494.  Latebant  (says  Aldus  in  his  preface  to  the  Greek 
Qrators,  apud  Hodium,  p.  249.).  in  Atho  Thraciae  monte. 
£as  Lascaris  •  ...  in  Italiam  rcportavit.  Miserat  enimipsum 
LaurcKtius  ille  Medices  in  Grseciam  ad  inquirendos  simul,  tt 
quantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libros*  It  is  rexaaricsble 
^npugb,  that  the  research  was  facilitated  by  Sultan  Bajazet  II. 
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s6on  capable  of  transtmttibg  and  impraving  the  les-  chap. 
*3ons  whidi  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  shdrt  suo  ^^^^• 
cession  of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emigration  - 
subsided ;  bnt  the  language  of  Constantinople  was 
spread  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  natives  of  France, 
Crermany,  and  England  •,  imj^rted  to  their  country 
the  sacred  fire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Rome  f.  In  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  the  gifts  of 
nature  are  excelled  by  industry  and  skill;  the 
Greek  authors,  forgotten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilis- 
sus,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames  ;  and  Bessarion  or  Ga^a  might  have 
envied  the  superior  science  of  the  barbarians ;  the 
accuracy  of  Budeeus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  co« 
piousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the 
discernment  of  Reiske,  or  of  Bently.  On  the  side 
of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  printing  was  a  casual 
advantage ;  but  this  useful  art  has  been  appUed  by 
Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  cbccessors,  to  pexpe*- 

tuate 

♦  The  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university     / 
of  Oxford  iiji  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century,  by  Grocyn,     I 
Linacer,  and  Latimer,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  un-      I 
der  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.     See  Dr  Knight^s  curious  Life 
of  Erasmus.      Although  a  stout  academical  patriot,   he    is 
forced  tp  acknowledge,  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford, and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

f  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly 
of  Greek  learning.  When  Aldus  was  about  to  publish  the 
Greek  scholiasts  on  Sophocles  and  EucipideSy  Cave,  (say 
they),  cave  hoc  facias,  ne  Barhari  istii  adjuti  domi  maneant,  et 
pauciores  in  Italiam  ventitent,  (Dr  Knightj  in  his  Life  of 
|lrasmu5,  p.  365.  from  Beatus  Rhenanus.)* 
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CHAP,  tuate  and  ihuldply  the  works  of  antiquity  *.    A 

'  J  ^    *'  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greece  is  revived 

in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer 

than  the  original.    In  this  form,  Homer  and  Plato 

vould  peruse  urith  more  satisfaction  their  own 

writings ;  and  thepr  scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize 

if)  the  labours  of  Qur  wjestem  editors. 

p$c  and         Before  U^e  reviyal  of  dassic  literature,  the  bar- 
abuse  of  ,        •  ^  ^  ' 

ancient      baruuis  ui  Europe  were  in^mersed  in  ignorance  ; 
carnjiig«    ^^^  ^^^^  vulgar  tongoes  were  marked  with  the 

rudeness  and  poverty  of  thar  manners.  The 
students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and 
Greece^  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light 
and  science ;  to  the  society  of  the  free  and  polished 
nations  of  antiquity ;  an(}  to  a  familiar  converse 
with  those  immortal  men  yrhp  jspoke  the  sublime 
language  of  eloquence  and  reason*  Such  an  inter* 
'  course  must  tend  to  refine  the  taste^  and  to  elevate 
the  genius,  of  the  modems ;  and  yot,  froqi  the  first 
experiments,  it  might  appear  that  thj^  sj^dy  of  the 
ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather  than  wings,  to  the 
human  mind.  However  laudable,  the  spirit  of  imi- 

tadon 

^  Tlie  pre^pf  Aldus  Maputus.  a  Roman,  was  established 
^t  Venice  about  the  year  1494.  He  printed  above  stxtj  consi- 
derable works  of  Greek  literature^  almost  all  for  (be  first  time  ; 
sc/en^l  containing  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  seve« 
ral  adthors,  two,  three,  or  four  editions,  (Fabric.  Bibliof* 
Gra^.  torn.  xiii.  p.  605,  &c.)*  Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt 
us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the  Grammar  of  Con- 
stantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1476  j  and  that  die 
Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the  typo- 
graphical art.  8ee  the  Annales  Typographic!  of  M attaire,  and 
the  Bibliographic  Instractire  of  de  Bure^  a  knowing  bookseller 
•fPariSk 
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taticm  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the  first  disciples  of  c  H  a  p.  ^ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers 
in  the  midst  of  their  age  and  country.  The  minute 
and  laborious  diligence  which  explored  the  anti« 
quities  of  remote  times,  might  have  improved  or 
^dom^  the  present  state  of  society.  The  critic 
and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle; 
the  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to 
repeat  the  thoughts  and  wd!rds  of  the  Augustan 
age ;  the  works  of  nature  were  observed  with  the 
eyes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrascus ;  and  some  pagan 
votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer  and  Plato  ••  The  kalians  were  oppressed 
by  the  strength  and  number  of  their  ancient  auxi*- 
liaries.  The  century  after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin  imi- 
tators, who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ;  but 
p  that  sera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to.  discern 
^  real  discovery  of  science,  a  work  of  inventioa 
or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of  th% 

country. 

*■  I  will  select  three  lingular  examples  of  this  classic  en- 
thusiasm. I.  At  the  synod  of  Florencei  Gemistus  Pletho 
said  in  familiar  conversatioo,  to  George  of  Trebizondy  that 
in  a  short  time  mankind  would  unanimously  renounce  the 
Gospel  abd  the  Koran  for  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  (Leo  AUatius,  apud  Fabricium  torn*  x.  P-75J*)* 
2.  Paul  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  academy,  i/j^hich  had  been 
^  fSunded  by  Pomponius  Lsetus  j  and  the  piincipal  member^ 
were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  paganism^  (Tiraboschi, 
torn.  vi.  'p»  i.  p.  SftSa.)*  3-  In  the  next  century,  some 
Scholars  and  poets  in  France  celebrated  the  success  of  Jo« 
dclle^s  tragedy  of  Qeopatra,  by  a  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and. 
It  is  said,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  (Bayle,  Dictionare, 
JoDELLx.  Fontenelle,  tom.  iis.  p.  56— 6r.)«  Yet  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  might  often  discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the 
sportive  play  of  fancy  and  learning. 
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CHAP,  country  *•  But  as  soon  as  it  had  been  deeply  sa-^ 
LxvL  turated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the  soil  was  quick* 
ened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modem  idioms 
were  refined ;  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome 
insjnred  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ; 
and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England^ 
the  pleasing  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  light  of  speculadve  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Genius  may  anticipate  the  season  of 
maturity ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in 
that  c£  an  inxlividual,  memory  must  be  exercised, 
before  the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  ex^ 
panded ;  nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass, dll  he  has  learned  to  imitate  the  worics  of  his 
predecessors. 

CHAP. 

^  The  survivor  of  Boccace  died  in  the  year  x  375  ;  and  kc 
cannot  place  before  1 480,  the  composition  of  the  Morgante 
Maggiore  of  Pulci,  and  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boyardo, 
(^iraboschi|  torn.  vL  p.  ii»  p.  174— 177.), 
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CHAP.    LXVIL 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.-^Reign  and  Chom 
racier  of  Anmrath  the  Seconds — Crusade  of  Ladi* 
sJausy  King  if  Hungary^ — His  Defeat  and  Death. 
^■^Jokn  Huniades.^-^anderheg.^^Constaniine  Pa* 
laologusy  last  Emperor  of  the  East. 

THE  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Coi\stanti-  chap. 
nople  are  compared  and  celebrated  by  an  ^^^^"'r 
eloquent  Greek,  the  father  of  the  Italian  schools  ♦.  9®™p*" 
The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  an-  Rome  and 
cestors,  surpassed  the  most  ^sanguine  expectations  JjnopicT' 
of  Emsfnuel  Chrysoloras  j  and  he  no  longer  blamed 
the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was 
the  habitation,  not  of  men,  but  of  gods.     Those 
gods  and  those  men  had  long  since  vanished  \  but^ 
to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of 
ruin  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity. 
The  monuments  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the 
martyrs  and  apostles,  engaged  on  all  sides  the  cu-  ^ 
rio^ity  of  the  philosopher  and  die  Christian ;  and  * 
he  confessed,  that  in  ievery  age  the  arms  and  re- 
ligion of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign  over  the 
earth.     While  Chrysoloras  admired  the  venerable 

beauties 

*  The  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  to  the  Emperor  John 
PalsBologttSy  will  no^  oi&nd  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  stu- 
dent, (ad  calcem  Codini  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  J07— 
126.).  The  superscription  suggests  a  chrooological  remark^ 
that  John  Palaeologus  II.  was  associated;  in  the  empire  before 
the  year  141 4,  the  date  of  Chrysolotas^s  death.  A  still  earlier 
•date,  at  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of  his  youngest 
sons  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  ^^ho  were  both  Porfiryrogmiti, 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  344.  247.)* 
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CHAP,  bcauries  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  hi^ 
Lxvu^  native  country,  her  fairest  daughter,*  her  Imperial 
colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with 
2seal  and  truth,  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  nature,' 
dnd  the  more  transitory  glories  of  art  and  domi- 
nion, which  adortied^  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of 
Constantipe.  Yet  the  perfe<:(ion  of  the  copy  still 
redounds  (as  h^  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour 
of  the  original ;  and  parents  are  delighted  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by  the  superior  merit 
of  their  children.  **  Constantinople,'*  says  the 
orator,  ^*  is  situate  on  a  commanding  point,  be^ 
**  tween  Europe  and  Asia,  between  the  Archipela- 
*'  go  and  the  Euxine.  By  her  interposition,  thef 
*^  two  seas  and  the  two  continents!  are  united  for 
*^  the  comuion  benefit  of  nations ;  and  the  gatesf  of 
**  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  com- 
^^  mand.  The  harbour,  encompassed  on  all  side^ 
**  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure 
<<  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates 
**  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those 
^^  of  Babylon  ;  the  /towers  are  many ;  each  tower 
^*  is  a  solid  and  lofty  structure ;  ind  the  second 
^«  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would  be  sufficient 
«  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital. 
**  A  bfoad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  in- 
"  to  the  ditches ;  and  the  artificial  island  may  be 
**  encompassed,  like  Athens  ♦,  by  land  or  water." 

Two 

^  •  Somebody  observed,  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be 
circumnavigated,  (rif  uirv  mw  vnAiy  r«y  Ahmm  iv9M9$m  luit 
^m^m^TiUf  %m  flm^iirAfif ).  But  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical 
sense  of  Constantinople,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  situatbn  of 
Athens,  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  suri* 
xoundcd  by  any  navigable  streams. 
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Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are  alledged  for  the  c  H  a  p. 
perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome.  The  royal  ^^^*'- 
founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of 
the  globe ;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de* 
dgns,  the  power  of  the  Romans^  was  combined  with 
the  art  and  science  of  the  Greeks.  Other  cities  have 
been  reared  to  maturity  by  accident  and  time; 
their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and  de- 
formity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove 
from  their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcdng 
the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  vices 
of  situation  or  climate.  ^  But  the  free  idea  of  Con-^ 
stantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single 
mind  ;  and  the  primitive  model  was '  improved  by 
the  obedient  seal  of  the  subjects  and  successor  of 
the  first  monarch.  The  adjacent  isles  were  stored 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  marble ;  but  the 
various  materials  were  transported  from  the  most 
remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  \  and  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  the  palaoes,  churches^  a^ue« 
ducts,  cisterns,  porticoes,'  columns,  baths,  and  hip«> 
podromes,  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the 
raiutal  of  the  East.  The  superfluity  of  wealth  was 
spread  along  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
the  Byzantine  territority,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the 
Helleqx>nt,  and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered 
as  a  populous  suburb,  and  a  perpetual  garden.  In 
this  flattering  picture,  the  past  and  the  present, 
the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,,  are  artfully  con- 
founded ;  but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escape  from 
the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country  was  the. 
shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  ^  former  self.     The 

works 
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CHAP,  wdrks  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been  defaced  by 
^^^"*  Christian  zeal,  or  Barbaric  violence ;  the  fairest 
structures  were  demolished ;  and  the  marbles  of 
Faros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied 
to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  sutue,  the  pbce 
was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a  co- 
lumn, the  siase  was  determined  by  a  broken  ca« 
pital ;  the  tombs  of  the  Emperors  were  scattered' 
on  the  ground  ;  the  stroke  of  time  wa&  accelerated 
by  storms  and  earthquakes ;  and  the  vacant  spac^ 
was  adorned,  by  vulgar  tradition,  with  £ibuloua 
monuments  pf  gold  and  silver.  From  those  won- 
ders, which  lived  only  in  memory  or  belief,  he 
distinguishes,  however,  the  porphyry  pilhur,  the 
colunm  and  colossus,  of  Justinian*,  and  the  church, 
more  especially  the  dome  of  St  Soj^ua ;  the  best 
conclusion,  si^ce  it  could  not  be  described  ac- 
cording to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other  object 
could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets, 
that  a  centory  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of 
the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been  saved  and 
supported  by  the  tvnely  care  of  Andronicus  the 
Elder.  Thirty  years  after  the  Emperor  had  forti- 
fied St  Sophia  with  two  new  buttresses,  or  pyra- 

mids, 

*  Nicephorus  Grcgoras  kas  described  the  Colossus  of 
Justinian,  (1.  vii.  1 2.)  j  but  his  measures  are  false  and  in- 
consistent.  The  editor,  Boivin,  consulted  his  friend  Giirar* 
don )  and  the  sculptor  gaTe  him  the  true  proportions  of  an 
equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  visible  to 
Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the  column,  but  in  the  outward  court 
of  the  fragile  j  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  was 
melted  down,  and  cast  into  a  brass  cannon,  (de  Topographs 
C.  P.  1.  ii.  c-  17.). 
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itiids,  the  eastern  hemisphere  sUddeoly  gave  way ;  chap. 
and  the  images^  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  .^^y"=^ 
crushed  by  the  falling  ruin:  The  mischief  indeed 
was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  Was  cleared  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  etery  rank  and  age  ;  and 
the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and  ve- 
nerable tetnple  of  the  East  ^: 

The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  enlpire  was  The , 
jplaced  in  the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  schism 
in  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  61ial  1^^!^^^ 
obedience  of  Constantinople;      In  the  synod  of  of  Flo- 
Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced,  '^  a^d. 
and  subscribed^  and  promised ;  but  these  signs  of 
friendship  were  perfidious  or  fruitless  f ;  and  the 
baseless  fabric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream  |. 
The  Emperor  and  his  prelates  returned  in  the  Ve- 
netian gallies }  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Morea 

Vol.  XII.  L  and 

*  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St  Sophia;  in  Nieepboras 
Gregoras»  (1.  vii.  12.  1.  xv.  2.j.  The  building  was  propped 
by  Andronicus  in  1317,  the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1345. 
l*be  Greeks,  in  their  pompoos  rhetoric,  exalt^  the  beauty 
and  holiness  of  the  church,  an  earthly  heaYeo^  the  abode  of 
togels,  and  of  God  himself,  &c. 

f  The  genuine  and  original  tiartative  of  Syroputus  (p.  312;, 
.*— 351.)  opens  the  schisdl  from  the  first  o^e  of  the  Greeks  at 
Venice,  to  the  general  oppositioii  at  Constantinople  of  the 
tlergy  and  people. 

%  On  the  schistQ  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranza  (1.  ii. 
€•  l'7.)»  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  (I.  vi.  p.  155.  156.),  and  Du^ 
eas  ^c.  31.)  ^  the  last  of  whom  writes  with  truth  and  freedom. 
Among  the  modems  we  may  distinguish  the  continuator  of 
Fleury,  (tom.  xxiL  p.  338.  &c.  401.  420.  &c.),  and  Sponda* 
nus,  (A.  D.  1440 — 30*).  The  seftse  of  the  latter  is  drowne4 
fii  prejudice  and  passiofi,  as  loon.  as  Rom^  and  religion  are 
Concerned. 
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CHAP,  and  the  isles  of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of 
Lxvih  jjjg  Latins  complained,  that  the  pretended  tinion 
would  be  an  instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner 
did  they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they 
Were  saluted,  or  rather  assailed^  with  a  general 
murmur  of  zeal  and  discontents  During  their  ab- 
sence, above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been  de- 
prived of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers*  Fanati- 
cism fermented  in  anarchy;  the  most  furious 
monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women  and 
bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the 
first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before  his 
departure  for  Italy,  the  Emperor  had  flattered  the 
city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief,  and  a 
powerful  succour;  and  the  clergy,  confident  ia 
th^r  orthodoxy  and  science,  had  promised  them« 
selves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the  blind 
shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double  disappointment 
exasperated  the  Greeks;  the  conscience  of  the 
subscribing  prelates  was  awakened ;  the  hour  of 
temptation  was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to  dread 
from  the  public  resentment,  than  they  could  hope 
from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  or  the.Pope.  In* 
stead  of  justifying  their  conduct,  they  deplored  their 
weakness,  professed  their  contrition,  and  cast  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren. 
To  the  reproachful  quesdon.  What  had  been  the 
event  or  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ?  they  answered, 
with  sighs  and  tears,  ^*  Alas !  we  have  made  a  new 
"  faith ;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety  ;  we 
^^  have  betrayed  the  immaculate  sacrifice  ^  and  we 
««  are  become  AzymitesJ*  (The  Azymites  were 
those  who  celebrated  the  communion  with  unlea- 

vened 
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Vened  bread ; « and  I  must  retract  or  qualify  the  c  H  A  p. 
praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  phi«  <,  ^  ,V) 
losophy  of  the  times#)  *'  Alas  !  we  have  been  se-  /  f  -^ 
**  duced  by  distress,  by  frauds  and  by  the  hopes  ^  jr  . 
*^  and  fears  of  i  transitory  life.  The  hand  that  ^v  ?  D 
has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut  off ;  and  t^6 
tongue  that  h^  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  de- 
Serves  to  be  torh  from  the  root.*'  The  best  proof 
of  their  repentance  was  an  increase,  of  zeal  for  the 
inost  trivial,  rites j  and  the  moi^t  incomprehensiblef 
doctrines;  and  an  absolute  sepSlratioii  from  all,' 
without  excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved 
some  regard  for  honour  and  consistency.  After 
the  decease  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  Archbishops 
of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond  had  courage  to  refusd 
the  vacant  office  j  and  Cardinal  Bessarion  preferred 
the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Vatican; 
The  choice  of  the  Emperor  and  hi^  tlergy  was 
confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus.  tte  was  con- 
secrated hi  St  Sophia;  but  the  temple  ^^as  vatant ; 
the  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service ;  the  in- 
fection spread  from  the  ciry  to  the  villages ;  and 
Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect,  some  ec- 
clestasrical  thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics. 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  the  champion  of  his  country ;  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid  with  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His  example 
and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of  religious  dis-^ 
tord  ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him  front 
the  world ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law 
df  forgiveness  J  and  he  recjuested  with  his  dying 

L  2  '  breath,' 
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CHAP*  breath,  that  none  of  the  adherents  qf  Rome  might 
LxyiL    j^t^gj^d  his  obsequies,  or  pray  for  his  soul. 
Zeal  of  The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 

uU  and  *  of  the  Byzantine  empre.  Secure  under  the  Ma- 
Russians.  jQ^luke  sceptre,  the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  assembled  a  numerous 
synod;  disowned  their  representatives  at  Ferrara 
and  Florence ;  condemned  the  creed  and  council 
of  the  Latins;  and  threatened  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern 
church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the  Greek  communion^ 
the  Russians  were  the  most,  powerful,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious.  Their  primate,  the  Cardinal 
Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow  *,  to 
reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated 
at  mount  Athos ;  and  the  prince  and  people  em* 
braced  the  theology  of  their  priests.  They  were 
scandalised  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross, 
of  the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men  who 
shaved  their  beards,  and  performed  the  'divine 
office  with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  rings  on 
dieir  fingers.  Isidore  was  condemned  by  a  synod ; 
his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  the  cardinal 
f  ould  escape  from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic 

people. 

*  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject 
to  Poland  have  removed  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to 
Lemberg,  or  Leopold,  (HerbesteiOi  in  Ramusio,  torn.  iL 
p.  1270*  On  the  other  hand*  the  Russians  transferred  their 
spiritual  obedience  to  the  archbishops  who  became,  in  1588, 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  (Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn,  iii* 
"  p.  188.  190.  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turin,  Iter  et  laborcs  Ar- 
ehiepiscopi  ArseniL)* 
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people  •.  The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
missionaries  of  Rome,  who  aspired  to  convert  the  ,^^y^^; 
pagans  beyond  the  Tanais  t  j  and  their  refusal  was 
justified  by  the  maxim.  That  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is 
less  damnable  than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of 
the  Bohemians  were  excused  by  their  abhorrence 
for  the  Pope  J  and  a  deputation  of  the  Greek 
clergy  solicited  .the  friendship  of  those  sanguinary 
enthusiasts  |.  While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the 
union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was 
contracted  to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Palsologus  had  been 
excited  by  interest ;  it  was  soon  cooled  by  oppo« 
fiition ;  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  belief  v ' 
I  might  endanger  his  life  and  crown ;  nor  could  the 
pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid.  ' 

The 

*  The  curious  narrative,  of  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Russie, 
torn.  iL  p.  242 — 247.)  is  extracted  from  tbe  patriarchal  ar- 
chives. The  scenes  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  are  described 
by  ignorance  and  passion  ^  but  the  Russians  are  credible  In 
the  account  of  their  own  prejudices. 

f  The  Shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Saman«an< 
and  GymnosophistSy  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  Bra- 
mins  from  India  into  the  northern  desart*  f  the  naked  philoso* 
phers  were  compelled  to  wrap  themselves  in  fur  j  but  they  in- 
sensibly sunk  into  wizards  and  physicians.  The  Mordvans  and 
Tcheremisses,  in  the  European  Russia,  adhere  to  this  religion, 
which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of  one  king  or  God,  his 
ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellious  spirits  who  oppose  his 
government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  images, 
they  might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  Missionaries  the 
name  of  Idolaters,  (Levesque,  Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  k  l^ 
Domination  des  Russes,  tom.  i.  p.  194— -237.  423 — 460.). 

t  Spondanus,  ArniaL  Eccles.  tom.  ii.  A.  D*  1451,  No.  13, 
The  epistle  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  Latin  rersion|  |s  extaat  ifi( 
thecoUe^e*library  at  Prague. 
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CHAP.   The  sword  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  who,  in  Italy, 
Lxvii.  -  j^j^j  maintained  a  prudent  and  popular  silence,  was 
half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion;    and 
Amurath,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  was  displeased  and 
alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins. 
Beignand      f  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty. nine, 
of  AmuV    "  2md  reigned  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight 
tath  II.     c<  days.     He  ^as  a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a 
,421!.    ^f  great  soul,  patient  pf  labours,  learned,  merciful, 
MS**      «  religious,  charitable;  a  lover  and  encourager  o£ 
f^  the  studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art 
f  *  or  science ;  a  good  emperor,  and  a  great  general. 
•*  No  man  obtained  more  or  greater  victories  than 
f'  Amurath.   Belgrade  alone  withstood  his  attacks^ 
f  *  Under  his  reign,  the  soldier  W2^s  ever  victorious, 
.    f '  the  citizen  rich  and  secure.    If  he  subdued  any 
country,  his  first  care  was  to  build  moschs  and 
caravanseras,  hospitals,  and  colleges.  Every  year 
he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of 
the  prophet ;   and  sent  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
J*  and  Jerusalem  *.*  •     This  portrait  is  -transcribec^ 
from  the  historian  of  the  Othman*  empire ;  but  the 
applause  of  a  servile  and  superstitious  people  has 
been  lavished  on  the  worst  of  tyrants;  and  the 
virtues  of  a  Sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful 
to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  subjects.    A 

nation, 

*  See  Cantemir,  History  of  the  Othman  Empire,  p.  94. 
Murad,  ot  Morad,  may  be  correct  *,  but  I  have  preferred  the 
{>opular  name,  to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  sue* 
^essful  in  translating  an  Oriental  into  the  Roman  alphabet. 
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nadon,  ignorant  of  the  equal  benefits  of  liberty  and  ^^^-f  • 
law,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of  arbitrary  pqwer^ 
The  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the  character 
of  justice ;  his  profusion,  of  liberality  ;  his  obstir 
nacy,  of  firmness.  If  the  most  reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found 
impossible ;  and  guilt  must  tremble  where  inno* 
cence  cannot  always  be  securiCf  The  tranquillity 
of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops, 
were  best  maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the, 
field ;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  Janizaries ;  and 
those  who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil, 
applauded  the  generous  ambidon  of  their  sove- 
reign. To  propagate  the  tnx^  religion,  was  the 
duty  of  a  faithful  Mussulman.  The  imbelievers 
Were  his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  prophet ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scymetar  was  the 
only  instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstancies,  however,  the  jusdce  and  moderation 
of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Chrisdans  themselves;  who 
consider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful  death, 
as  the  reward  of  his  singular  merits.  In  the  vigour 
of  his  age  and  military  power,  he  seldom  engaged 
in  a  war  dll  he  was  justified  by  a  previous  and  ade* 
quate  provocation;  the  victorious  Sultan  was  disr 
airmed  by  submission ;  and  in  the  observance  of 
treaties,  his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred  *•  The 
Himgarians  were  commonly  the  aggressors;  he 
was  provoked  by  the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg ;  and 

L4  th^ 

•  Sec  Cbalcond^les  (1.  viL  p.  186.  ipS.),  Ducas  (c.  33.), 
and  Marinus  Barletios,  (in  Vit.  Scanderbeg,  p.  145.  146.)^ 
In  his  good  faith  towards  the  garrison  of  Sfetigradei  he  was 
« IcssofD  and  example  to  his  son  Mahomet. 
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CHAP,   the  perfidious  Caraina|i}an  was  twice  vanquished ^^ 

u.^ — l  and  twice  pardoned  by  the  Ottoman  monarch. 

Before  he  invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been 

Surprised  by  the  despot ;  in  the  conquest  of  Thes^ 

^lonica,  the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute 

the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians }  and  aftec 

the  first  siege  pf  Gonstantinc^le,  the  Sultan  wa$ 

never  tempted^  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the 

injuries,  of  Pakeologus^  to  extinguish  the  dyin^ 

^        light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

|iis  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  cha^ 

abdka.    ^^^^^  ^^  Aoimratb,  is  the  dopble  abdication  of  the 

tion,      Turkish  throne  j  and  were  not  his  motives  debase4 

144^1.   by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  we  must  praise  the 

"l^"*'     royal  philosopher  ?,  who,  at  the  agp  of  forty,  coul4 

discern  the  vanity  of  human  greatness.    Resigning 

the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pieasani 

residence  of  Magnesia  \    but  he  retired   to  the 

^ociefy  of  saints  and  hermits.    It  was  Jiot  till  the 

fourth  century  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  religion 

of  Mahomet  had  been  corrupted  by  an  institution 

so  adverse  to  his  genius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the 

crusades,  the  various  orders  of  Dervishes  were 

multiplied  by  the  example  of  th^  Christian,  and 

even  the  Latin  monks  ♦.     The  lord  of  nations 

submitted  to  &st,  and  pray,  and  turn  round  in 

endless 

*  Voltaire  (Essai  far  rHistoi^e  Generale,  c.  89.  p.  283. 
284.)  admires  le  fhUoiopie  Turc  ^  would  he  baye  bestowed  the 
same  priiise  on  a  Christran  prince  for  retiring  to  a  monastery  if 
\ii  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerable  bigot. 

f  See  the  articles  Jhrvuche^  Fatir^  Nasietf  Rebbamat^  in 
d^Herbelot's  Bibliothcque  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  su- 
perficially treated  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers*  It. 
)«  among  the  Turks  that  these  orders  have  principally  floii* 
lished.  .      .        ' 
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«ndles  rotation  ixritfa  the  fuiatics,  who  mistook  the  c  h  a  p. 
giddiness  of  the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the  spi-  ,^^V'^\ 
rit  *.  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream 
pf  enthusiam,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his  ' 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public 
danger  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the 
banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the  Janizaries  fought 
and  conquered }  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
Varna,  again  to  pray,  to.  fast,  and  to  turn  round 
with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  opera- 
tions were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the 
state.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience 
of  their  youthful  ruler ;  the  city  of  Adrianople  was 
abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the  una^ 
liimous  divan  implored  his  presence  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the  Janizaries. 
At  the  welUknown  voice  of  their  master,  they  trem* 
bled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  reluctant  Sultan  was 
compelled  to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at 
the  end,  of  four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel 
of  death.  Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice, 
have  tempted  several  princes  to  descend  from  the 
throne ;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent  of 
their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath  alone.  In  the 
full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and 
^olitude^^  has  repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After 

*  Rycaut  (in  the  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire» 
p*  242 — 268.)  affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  from 
his  peisonal  conversation  with  the  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most 
of  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does 
not  mention  the  Zaeblds  of  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  286.)* 
among  whom  Amurath  retired)  the  Siidi  ot  that  author  are 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet* 
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« 

CHAP.  Alter  tb^  departure  of  his  Grede  brethren,  Eut 

Lxyii>  gg2iius  had  not  been  unmindful  of  their  temporal 

Eugeniut  interest ;  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine 

league  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the 

against  Xurks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon  invade  the 

^  a'^d  ^'^^^  of  I^^y*  Bu^  ^h^  spu^t  of  the  crusades  had 
1443/  expired  ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not 
less  unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.  la 
the  eleventh  century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  preci- 
pitate Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing, 
motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to 
unite  the  Latins  in  the  defence  of  Christendonu 
Germany  was  an  inexhaustible  store*house  of  men 
and  arms  *  ;  but  that  complex  and  langiiid  body 
required  the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  hand  ;  and  Fre- 
deric the  Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal 
character  and  Imperial  dignity.  A  long  war  had 
impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animo- 
sity, of  France  and  England  f  ;  but  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  a  vain  and  magnificent  prince ;  and 

he 

*  In  tfac  year  143 1»  Germany  raised  40,000  horse,  men  at 
arms,  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  (PEnfant,  Hist,  du 
Concile  de  Basle,  torn.  i.  p.  318.)*  At  the  siege  of  Nays  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the  princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  sent  their 
respective  quotas  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Munster  (qui  n^est  pas 
des  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse,  6000  foot,  all  in  green, 
with  1 20G  waggons.  The  united  armies  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one  third 
of  this  German  host,  (Memoires  des  Philippe  de  Gamines, 
1.  iv.  c.  2.)*  At  present,  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
are  maintained  in  constant  pay  and  admirable  discipline,  by 
the  powers  of  Germany* 

*  It  was  not  till  the  year  X444,  that  France  and  England 
could  agree  on  a  truce  of  some  months,  (see  Rymer^s  Feeders, 
and  the  chronicles  of  both  nations). 
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he  enjoyed,  without  danger  or  e3c:pence,  the  adven-  crap. 
turous  piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  ^^^"' 
fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  their  hos- 
tile fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St 
Peter.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  covered,  as  it  were,  the  interior  pale  of  the 
Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to 
oppojse  the  progress  of  the  Turks*  Arms  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians ;  and 
these  nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest, 
could  they  point,  against  the  common  foe,  those 
swords  that  were  so  wantonly  drawn  in  bloody  and 
domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse 
to  concord  and  obedience ;  a  poor  country,  and  a 
limited  monarch,  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force ;  and  the  loose,  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  w^re  not  armed  with  the  sentip 
ments  and  weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have 
given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French  chivalry.  Yet, 
on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Rcnnan  Pontiflf,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  •  ;  by 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladis- 
laus  t,  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier ;  by  the  va- 
lour 

*  In  the  Huogarian  crusade,  Spondanus  (Annal.  Eccles. 
Ji»  D.  1443*  ^444*)  ^^'  httn  mj  leading  guide.  He  has  dili- 
gently read,  and  critically  compared,  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
materials,  the  historians  of  Hungafy,  Poland,  and  the  West. 
His  narrative  is  perspicuous  ^  and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a 
religious  bias,  the  judgement  of  Spondanus  is  not  contemptible. 

f  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most 
writers  affix  to  bis  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish 

pronunciation, 
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CHAP,  lour  of  an  hero,  whose  name,  the  name  of  John 
Lxvir.  jjunij^^^^  ^as  already  popular  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  formidable  to  the  Turks.  An  endless 
treasure  of  pardons  *and  indulgences  .was  scattered 
by  thft  legate;  many  private  warriors  of  France 
and  Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner ;  and 
the  crusade  derived  some  strength,  or  at  least  some 
reputajion,  from  the  new  allies,  both  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the 
distress  and  ardour  of  the  Christians  beyond*  the 
Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate 
the  religion  and  liberty.  The  Greek  Emperor,  with 
a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard 
the  Bosphorus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary  troops. 
The  Sultan  of  Caramania  f  annouhced  the  retreat 
of  Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversi<m  in  the  heart 
of  Anatolia  j  and  if  the  fleets  of  the  West  could 
occupy  at  the  same  moment  the  streights  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy  would  be  dis- 
severed and  destroyed.  Heaven  and  heart  must 
rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants ;  and  the 

legate, 

pronunciation,  or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant 
Ladblaus  of  Austria.  Their  competition  for  the  crown  of 
Hungary  is  described  by  Callimachus  (1.  u  ii.  p.  447— 486.)> 
Bonfinius  (Decad.  iii.  1.  iv.),  Spondanus,  and  r£niant. 

f  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondylest  and  Du« 
cas,  do  not  ascribe  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this 
cruSade,  which  he  seems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and 
injured  by  his  fears. 

f  Cantemir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan, 
and  transcribes  his  animating  epistle  to  the  King  of  Hungary. 
But  the  Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state 
of  Christendom  ^  and  the  situation  and  correspondence  6f  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  must  connect  them  with  the  Soltan  of  Ca- 
tamania« 
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legate,  with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  opi-  chap. 
Rion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  ^^^"* 
Son  of  God,  and  his  divine  mother. 

Of.  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a'  religious  Ladislaus, 
war  was  the  unanimous  cry  j  and  Ladislaus,  after  ^^^nd 
passing  the  Danube,  led  an  army  of  his  confede-  ^^^  h  ur« 
rate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  roarchet 
Bulgarian  kingdom.     In  this  expedition  they  ob-  J?'^*^ 
tained  two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascri- 
bed to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Huniades.    In 
the  first,  with  a  vanguard  of  ten  thousand  men, 
he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp ;  in  the  second,  he 
vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the  most  renowned 
of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  ground  and  numbers.    The  approach 
of  winter,  and  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  of 
mount  Haemus,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  hero, 
who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six  days'  march   ^ 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile  towers 
of  Adrianople,  and  the  fri^dly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.     The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and  the 
entrance  into  Buda  vsras  at  once  i  military  and  re« 
Kgious  triumph.    An  ecclesiastical  procession  v^as 
followed  by  the  King  and  his  ws^rriors  on  foot ;  he 
nicely  balanced  the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two 
nations ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended 
with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.     Thirteen 
bashaws,  nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  cap* 
tives,  were  unquestionable  trophies ;    and  as  all 
were  willing  to  believe,  and  none  were  present  to 
contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblush- 
ing confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they 

had 
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had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  *•  The  most  fiolid 
proof,  and  the  most  salutary  consequence  of  tIc^ 
tory,  was  a  deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit 
peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners, 
and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier.  By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtain-^ 
ed  ;  the  King,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself^ 
in  the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public 
and  private  emolument ;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was 
concluded  ;  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  and  Maho<& 
met,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  at- 
tested the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  'truth 
and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the 
Gospel,  theTtirkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  sub* 
stitute  the  Eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  Cap* 
tholic  deity  ;  but  the  Christians  refused  to  profane 
their  holy  mysteries  ;  and  a  superstitious  conscience 
is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  thaa 
by  the  outward  and  visible  symbols  of  ah  oath  f. 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  CardinaUle- 
gate  had  observed  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to 
approve,  and  unable  to  oppose^  the  consent  of  the 
King  and  people.  But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved 
before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence, that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Cara- 
manian,  and  Thrace  by  the  Greek  Emperor  j  that 

the 

*  In  theii'  letters  to  the  Emperor  Fredericr  IIL  the  Hangar- 
rians  slay  30^,000  Turks  in  one  battle,  but  the  modest  Julim 
reduces  the  slaughter  to  6000,  or  even  2000  infidels,  (^neas 
Sjlvius  in  £urop.  c.  5.  and  cpist.  44.  81.  apud  Spondanum). 

f  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedi^ 
tion  of  Ladislaus^  in  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  the  3d  Decad 
of  Bonfinius,  who,  in  his  division  and  style,  topi^^  Li^  vrith 
tolerable  success*  Callimachus  (!.>  ii.  p.  487—496.)  is  stilt 
more  pure  and  authentic* 
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thS  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venicfe,  and  Burgundy,  were  chap. 

•        •        r.  V  VII 

liuuters  of  the  Hellespont  ^  and  that  the  allies,  in^  <„  ^ , ,  '^ 
fbnned  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the  treaty, 
of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of 
his  victorious  army.  **  And  is  it  thus,"  exclaim- 
ed the  cardinal  *,  "  that  you  will  desert  their  ex- 
•*  pectations  and  your  own  fortune  ?  It  is  to  them, 
to  your  God,  and  your  fellow  Christians,  that 
you  have  pledged  your  faith  ;  and  that  prior  ob-  ^/^ 
<^  ligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath 
*^  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is 
^*  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  without  whose  sanction  you 
*'  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In^  his  name 
*'  I  absolve  your  perjury,  and  sanctify  your  arms  ; 
*'  follow  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of"  glory  and 
<«  salvation ;  and  if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve 
**  on  my  head  the  punishment  and  the  sin."  This 
mischievous  casuistry  was  seconded  by  his  respect- 
able character,  and  the  levity  of  popular  assem- 
blies.  War  was  resolved  on  the  same  spot  where 
'peace  had  so  lately  been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  Turks  were  assaulted  by  the 
Christians ;  to  whom,  with  some  reason,  they  might 
apply  the  epithet  of  Infidels.  The  falsehood  of  La- 
dislaus to  his  word  and  oath,  was  palliated  by  the 
*  religion  of  the  times ;  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least 

the 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  literal  accuracy  of  Ju- 
lian's speech,  which  is  variously  worded  by  Callimachus  (1.  iii. 
p.  505— 507.)»  Bonfinius  (Dec.  iii.  1.  vi.  p.  ^^57.  458.),  and 
othev  historians,  who  might  indulge  their  own  eloquence,  while 
the  J  represent  one  of  the  orators  of  the  age*  But  they  «11 
sgree  in  the  advice  and  arguments  for  perjury,  which  in  the 
field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Protestants, 
«nd  feebly  defended  by  the  Catholics.  The  latter  are  discou- 
raged bj  the  misfortune  of  Wama. 
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CHAP,  the  most  popular  excuse,  would  have  been  the  sac* 
'  cess  of  his  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  East^n 
church;  But  the  same  treaty  v^hich  should  have 
bound  his  conscience,  had  diminished  his  strengths 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace^  the  French  and 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  mur- 
murs :  the  Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  war- 
fare, and  perhaps  disgusted  with  foreign  command  } 
and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  licence,  and 
hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  castles.  Ewea 
Hungary  was  divided  by  faction,  or  restnuned  by 
a  laudable  scruple  ;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade 
that  marched  in  the  second  expedition,  were  re^ 
duced  to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  joined  the  royal 
standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark,  that 
their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue 
that  sometimes  attended  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  gift 
of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admonish 
Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  events 
But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of 
his  country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  new  realms  ^  and  the  inexperience  of 
the  King,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the 
martial  presumption  of  Hunfades  himself,  were 
persuaded  that  every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the 
invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross^  After 
the  passagie  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead 
to  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont ;  the  one 
direct,  abrupt,  and  dilEcult,  through  the  moim-K 
tains  of  Haemus ;  the  other  more  tedious  and 
-secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the  shores 
of  theEuxine;  in  which  their,  fianks,  according. 

to 
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to  the  Scythbn  discipUae^  might  always  be  covered  chap. 
by  a  moveable  fortiBcation  of  waggons.  The  latter  ^^^^'• 
was  judiciously  preferred ;  the  Catholics  marched 
through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with  wan- 
ton cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives ;  and  their  last  station  was  at  Wama; 
near  the  sea-shore,  on  which  the  defeat  an^  death 
of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a  memorable  name  *. 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  Battle  of 
a  confederate  fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  a.  d. 
were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  „  ^^^^' . 
who  had  issued  from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and 
transported  the  forces  of  Asia  to  the  defence  of 
Europe.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek 
Emperor  had  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  an  indelible  stain 
of  corruption  is  fixed  on  the  Genoese,  oi:  the 
Pope's  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral^  whose  mer- 
cenary connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the  Helle- 
spont. From  Adrianople,  the  Sultan  advaticedi  by 
hasty  marches,  at  the  h^d  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
and  when  the  Cardinal  and  Huniades  had  taken  a 
bearer  survey  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the 
Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  proposed  the  tardy 
and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.    The  King 

Vol.  XU.  M  alone 

*  Wtma,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odessu^,  was  a  co- 
lony of  the  Milesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the 
Icro  UlysseSy  (Gellarius,  torn.  i.  p;  374,  d'Anvil!e,  tom/i; 
pi  31 2.)*  According  to  Arrian*&  Periplus  of  the  Ebxine^ 
(p.  24.  25.  in  the  first  volume  of  ^udson^s  Geographers),  it 
Was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  2140  from  Byzantium,  and  366  to  the  north 
of  a  ridge  or  promontory  of  mount  lisefmus,  which  adtancrs 
into  the  sea; 
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'  CHAP.-  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  his  re- 

T  lev  IT 

'  ^  'r  solution  had  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glorious 
and  salutary  victory.  The  princes  were  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  centre;  and  the  Beglerbegs, 
or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Romania,  commanded 
on  the  right  and  left  against  the  adverse  divisions 
of  the  despot  and  Huniades.  The  Turkish  wings 
were  broken  on  the  first  onset ;  but  the  advantage 
was  fatal ;  and  the  rash  victors,  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  support  of  their  Mends.  When 
Amurath  beheld  the  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  de- 
spaired of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire.  A 
Veteran  Janizary  seized  his  horse's  bridle ;  and  he 
had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward  the  soldier 
who  jdared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  arrest  the 
flight  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the 
monument  of  Christian  perfidy,  had  been  displayed 
in  the  front  of  battle  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Sul- 
tan in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands  to 
heaven,  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
truth  ;  and  called  on  the  prophet  Jesus  himself  to 
avenge  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and  reli- 
gion •.  With  inferior  numbers  and  disordered 
ranks,  the  King  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the 
confidence  of  victory,  till  his  career  was  stopped 
by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  Janizaries*  If 
we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals,  his  horse  was 

pierced 

*  Some  Christian  writers  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  the  host,  or  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  noi  been 
sworn.  The  Moslems  suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  ap>- 
peal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesus,  which  is  h'kewise  insi* 
nuate  by  CaUimachus.  (U  iii.  p.  cid  Spondan.  A.  D.  1444^ 
No.  8.). 
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pxetced  by  the  javelin  of  Amurath  •  j  he  fell  anabng  chap. 
the  spears  of  the  infentry  ;  and  fl  Turkish  soldier  i„  ^  i\ 
proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Hungarians,  be-  ^^^[j^j^^^ 
"  hold  the  head  of  your  king  !**  The  death  of 
Ladislaus  was  the^signal  of  their  defeat.  On  his 
return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniad^  de^ 
plored  his  error,  and  th&  public  loss ;  he  strove  to 
rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed \  and  the  last  efforts  of  his  courage  and  conduct 
were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  Walachian 
cavalry.  Ten  thousand  Christians  were  slain  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Wama.  The  loss  of  the  Turks, 
more  considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  pro«- 
portion  to  their  total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic 
Sultan  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin 
must  be  the  consequence  of  a  second  and  similar 
victory.  At  his  command,  a  column  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen ;  but  the 
modest  inscription,  instead  of  accusing  the  rashness, 
recordeii  the  valour,  and  bewailed  the  misfortune^ 
of  the  Hungarian  youth  f* 

M  2  Before 

*  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  spoita  optma  of  a  victO- 
riouf  general,  so  difBcult  £or  Taloor  to  obtain,  so  easy  for 
flattery  to  invent,  (Cantemir,  p.  90.  pi.)-  Calliniachus 
(1.  iii.  p.  517.)  more  simply  and  probably  affirms,  superve- 
nientibus  Janizaris,  telorum  multitudine,  non  tarn  confessui 
est,  quain  obfutus. 

\  Besides  some  valuable  hints  from  ^neas  Sylvius,  which 
are  diligently  collected  by  Spondaniis,  our  best  authorities 
tire  three  historiani  of  the  1 5th  century,  Philippus  Callimachus 
(de  rebus  a  Vladislao  Polonorum  atque  Hungaroruni  Rege 
gestis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel.  Script.  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  torn;  i. 
P*  433 — 3 '8.),  Bonfinius  (decad  iii.  1.  v.  p.  46(>-— 467.))  and 
Chalcond^les,  (1.  vii.  p.  165— 179.)«  The  two  first  were 
Italiansi  bot  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  tod  Hungary, 

(Fabric* 
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CHAP.  Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Wama,  I  atti 
Lxyii.  'tempted  to  pause  on  the  character  and  story  of 
The  Car.  ^wo  principal  actors,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  John 
Julian,  Huniades*  Julian  *  Caesarini  was  bom  of  a  noble 
hxoily  of  Rome ;  his  studies  had  embraced  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of 
divinity  and  law;  and  his  versatile  genius  was 
equally  adapted  to  the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the 
court.  No  sooner  had  he  be^n  invested  with  the 
Roman  purple,  than  he  was  sent  into  Germany  to 
arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of 
Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  unworthy 
of  a  Christian ;  the  military  profession  ill  becomes 
a  priest ;  but  the  former  is  excused  by  the  times  j 
and  the  latter  was  ennobled  by  the  courage  of 
Julian,  who  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in  the  dis- 
graceful flight  of  the  German  host.  Ay  the  Pope^s 
legate,  he  opened  the  council  of  Basil ;  but  the 
president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham- 
pion of  ecclesiastical  freedom  ;  and  an  opposition 
of  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability  and 
zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some 
setret  motive  of  interest  or  conscience  aigaged 
him  to  desert,  on  a  sudden,  the  popular  party,  llie 

cardinal 

(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med.  et  infimas  ^tatis,  tom.'i.  p.  324. 
Vossius  de  Hist.  Latin.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 11.  Bayle,  Dictio&naire, 
BoNFiNius).  A  small  tract  of  FaeHx  Petancius,  chancellor  of 
^g^^^*  (>d  calcem  Cuspinian.  de  Csesaribus,  p.  716 — 722.), 
represents,  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  15th  century.       / 

*  M.  TEnfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  de 
fiasle,  torn.  i.  p.  247,  &c.),  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  315, 
&c.),  of  Cardinal  Julian.  His  services  at  BasiA  and  Ferrara^ 
and  his  unfortunate  end,  are  occasionally  related  by  Sponda- 
aus,  and  the  continuator  of  Fleury. 
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tardinal  vithdrerv  himself  from  Basil  to  Ferrara ;  chap. 
and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  .^^y"'. 
two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  argwnents 
and  the  depth  of  his  theological  erudition  *•  In  his 
Hungarian^  embassy  we  have  already  seen  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of 
which  Julian  himself  was  the  first  victim^  The 
cardinal,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and 
'  a  soldier,  was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna.     The  ^ 

circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related ; 
but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of 
gold  impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel 
avarice  of  some  Christian  fugitives, 

FrcHn  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful  origin,  John  Cor. 
the  merit  of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to  the  i^ades.  "* 
command  of  the  Hungarian  armies*  His  father 
was  a  Walachian,  his  mother  a  Greek ;  her  un« 
known  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  Emperors 
of  Constantinople  i  and  the  claims  of  the  Wala- 
chians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus,  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin  pretence 
for  mingling  bis  T>lood  with  the  patricians  of  an- 
cient Rome  f.  In  his  youth,  he  served  in  the  wars 
^f  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen, 
by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab ;  the  valour  of  the  white 

M  S  knigbt. 

*  Syropulas  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy, 

f  See  Bonlinius,  decad  lii.  I.  iv.  p.  423.     Could  the  Italian 

,  historian  pronounce,  or  the  King  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a 

blush,  the  absurd  flattery,  which  confounded  the  name  of  a 

Walachian  village  with  the  casual,  though  glorious  epithet, 

-  foi  a«angk  branch  of  the  Valerian  familjr  at  Rome  ? 
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CHAP,   knijrht  •  was  soon  conspicuous :  he  increased  his 
JJ  fortunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he  won,  in 
the  same  year,  three  battles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary ;  and  the  important  service  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of 
Transylvania.    The  first  of  Julianas  crusades  added 
two  Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow  j  and  in  the  pub- 
lic distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  were  forgotten. 
JDuring  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of 
Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected 
supreme  captain  and  governor  of  Hungary  ;  and 
if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as 
of  war.     Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is 
not  delineated  in  his  campaigns  ;  the  white  knight 
fought  with  the  hand  rather  than  the  head,  as  the 
chief  of  desultory  barbarians,  who  attack  without 
fear,  and  fly  without  shame  ;  and  his  military  life 
is  composed  of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories 
and  escapes.     By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his 
name  to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was 
corruptly  denominated  Jancus  Lain,  or  the  Wicked. 
Their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  their  esteem ;  the  king- 
dom  which  he  guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their 
arms ;    and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formi- 
dable, when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of  hi^ 

country 

*  Philip  dc  Cemines,  (l^Tcmoircs,  1.  vi.  c.  i^.)*  ^^o™  ^I'c 
trftdition  of  the  times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums, 
but  under  the  whimsical  name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Va- 
)aignc  ( Valachia).  The  deck  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish 
Annals  of  I«cunclavju<s,  presun;e  to  accuse  bis  fidelity  or 
valour. 
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country  irrecoverably  lost.    Instead  of  confining  chap. 

himself  to  a  defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  de-  v— .^ *./ 

feat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated  into  the^  heart  of 
Bulgaria  ;  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova  sustained, 
till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
four  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.    As  he 
fled  alone  through  the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero 
was  surprised  by  two  robbers ;  but  while  they  dis^ 
puted  a  gold  chain  that  hung  at  his  neck,  he  re- 
covered his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other ; 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled 
by  his  presence  an  af&icted  kingdom.    But  the  las( 
and  most  glorious  action  of  his  life  was  the  defence 
of  Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Mahomet  th^ 
Second  in  person*    After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  His  de- 
Turks,  who  had  already  entered  the  town,  were  Belgrade, 
compelled  to  retreat ;  and  the  joyful  nations  cele-  *"^  ^"'^"^ 
brated  Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarl^  of     1^36^ 
Christendom  •.    About  a  month  after  this  great  sc^/t  4!' 
deliverance,  the  champion  expired ;  and  his  most . 
splendid  epitaph  is   the  regret  of  the  Ottoman 
prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
for  revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who  had 
triumphed  over  his  arms.     On  the  first  vacancy  of 
the  thrqne,  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
•  years  of  age,  was  elected  and  crowned  by  the  grate- 
ful Hungarians.     His  reign  was  prosperous  and 
long.   Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  saint ;  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encourage- 

M  4  ment 


i.. 


*  See  Bon6nias  (decad  111. 1.  viii.  p.  492.))  and  Spondanus, 
(A*  D.  1456.  No.  1 — *],).  Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the 
defence  of  Belgrade  with  Capistian,  a  Frandscan  friar ;  and 
in  their  respective  narratives,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero 
iCondeKend  to  take  notice  of  his  rivars  merit. 
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c  TT  A  P.  ment  of  learning  ^    and  the   Latin  orators  and 
Lxyii.    iiistorians,  who  were  invited  from  Italy  by  the  son^ 

have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  eloquence  on  the  hr 

ther*s  character  *. 

a    ■ 

Birth  and       In  the  lists  of  herQcs,  John  Huniades  and  Scan? 

of  Scan-*^  derbeg  afe  commonly  associated  f ;  ^nd  they  are ' 

derbeg,     both  entitled  to  our  notice,  since  their  occupa? 

Albania!  tipn  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the 
^-  ^^   Greek  empire,     John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan? 

Mi3i6tc.  derbeg  Jj  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  di- 
strict of  Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend  with 
the  Sultan's  power,  Castriot  submitted  to  the 
hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute ;   he  deli- 

vered 

*  Set  Bonfinius,  decad  iii.  1.  Titi.*-^decad  iv.  1.  viii.  The 
observations  of  Spondtnus  on  the  life  and  character  of  Mat- 
thias CorvinuSf  me  curious  and  critical,  (A.  D.  1464.  No.  i. 
1475.  No.  6.  1476.  No.  14—16.  1490.  No.  4.  5.).  Italian 
fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  are  celebrated 
in  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hungaricarum  (p.  312—412.)  of  Peter 
,  Ranzanus,  a  Sicilian.     His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  are  re« 

gistered  by  Galestus  Martius  of  Narni,  (528 — 566 •)  ;  and  we 
have  a  particular  narrative  of  his  wedding  and  coronation. 
These  three  tracts  are  all  contained  in  the  first  vol.  of  BeP^ 
Scriptores  Rerum  Hungaricarum. 

f  Tliey  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing 
Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  jSj.)*  among  the 
seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved,  without  wearing^  a  royal 
prown  J  Belisares,  Narses,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first 
Prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  Duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades, 
and  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

X  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a 
ft  lend  of  Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man, 
the  time,  and  the  place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of 
Marinus  Barletius,  a  priest  of  Scodra,  (de  Vit&,  Moribus,  et 
^  Rebus  gestis  Gcorgii  Castrioii,  &c.  libri  xiii.  p'.  367.  Ar- 
geiitorat.  1537.  in  rol.)»  bis  gawdy  and  cumbersome  robes  ar^ 
stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles^ 
1.  vii.  p.  185.  *1.  viii.  p.  229.        ' 
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rered  his  four  sons  as  the  pliedffes  of  his  fidelity  ;  c  H  A  p. 

T  Y  VI T 

and  the  Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark  ^ 
of  circumcision,  yrere  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turk» 
ish  policy  ♦.  The  three  elder  brothers  were  con- 
founded in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed,  cannot  be  verified 
or  disproved  by  any  po^tive  evidence.  Yet  the 
suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  thie  kind 
and  paternal  treatment  of  George  Castriot,  the 
fourth  brother,,  who,  from  his  tender  youth,  dis- 
played the.  strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The 
successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians, 
who  carried  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court, 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Amurath,  and 
his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scanderbeg,  (hkender 
^egjj  or  the  iiord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  me- 
morial of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  father's  prin- 
qpality  was  reduced  into  a  province ;  but  the  loss 
was  compensated  by  the  rank  and  utle  of  Sanjiak^ 
^  command  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  served 
with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian, 
who  supposes,  that  in  every  encounter  he  spared 
the  Chrisdans,  while  he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm 
on  his  Mussulman  foes.  The  glory  of  Huniades  is 
without  reproach  ;  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his 
religion  and  country  ;  but  the  enemies  who  applaud 
f  he  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 

traitor 

*  His  circumcinon,  education,  &c.  are  marked  by  Marinus 
with  brevity  and  reluctance,  (1.  L  p.  6.  7r). 
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CHAP,  traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Chrisdaiif 
the  rebellion  of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  £a^ 
th'er's  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death  of  his  three 
brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  slavery  of 
his  country  ;  and  they  adore  the  generous,  though 
tardy  zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  in- 
dependence of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  ninth  year,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran } 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a 
soldier  is  determined  by  authority  and  habit ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination  at  the  age 
of  forty  *  could' be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  mo- 
tives would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  in- 
terest or  revenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  sensible  of  its  weight ;  but  a 
long  oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his  original  right; 
and  every  year  of  obedience  and  reward  had  ce- 
mented the  mutual  bond  of  the  Sultan  and  his  sub- 
ject. If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief 
of  Christiaifity,  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  wor- 
thy mind  must  condenm  the  base  dissimulation, 
that  could  only  sen^e  to  betray,  that  could  promise 
only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could  actively  join  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  perdition  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we  praise 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Huniades,  while  he 

commanded 

*  Since  Scanderbeg  died,  A.  D.  1466,  in  the  63d  year  of 
his  age,  (Marinius,  1.  xtii.  p.  370.),  he  was  born  in  1405^ 
since  he  was  torn  from  his  parents  by  the  Turks,  wjien  he  was 
novennis^  (Marinius,  Li.  p.  i.  6.),  thatevent  must  have  hap« 
pened  in  141 2,  nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Amorath  IL 
who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the  Albanian  slave. 
Spondanus  has  remarked  this  inconsistency,  A.  D.  1 431,  No. 
31.1443.  No.  14.  > 
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commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army  ?  chap. 
shaH  we  excuse  the  desertion  of  his  standard,  a  .^^^^^^ . 
treacherous  desertion,  which  abandoned  the  victory  Hie  rcvpit 
to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactors  ?  In  the  confusion  Turks, 
of  a  defeat,  the  eyes  of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on     ^'  ^* 
theReisEffendi,  of  principal  secretary;  with  a  dag-   Nov.  a«, 
ger  at  his  breast,  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for 
the  government  of  Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the 
guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  prevented  the  conse- 
quences of  an  immediate  discovery.     With  some 
bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  de* 
sign,  he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  man- 
date ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress, 
than  George  Castriot  dropt.the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  abjured  the  Prophet  and  the  Sultan,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and  coun<» 
try.     The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  provoked 
a  general  revolt  t  the  Albanians,  a  ntartial  race, 
were  unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  .their  here- 
ditary prince  ;  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  in- 
dulged in  the  choice  df  piartyrdom  or  baptism. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scander- 
beg was  elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war  ;  and     • 
each  of  the  allies  engaged  to  furnish  his  respeftive 
proportion  of  men  and  money.    From  these  con- 
tribiftions,  from  his  patrimonial  eftate,  and  from  the 
valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  re- 
venue  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  *  ;  and  the  > 

entire 

*  His  revenue  and  forces  are  luckily  given  by  Marinus^ 


lour. 
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c  H  A  p«  entire  simi)  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxurj, 
was  strictly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His 
manners  were  popular ;  but  his  discipline  was  se- 
vere; and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished 
from  his  camp ;  his  example  strengthened  his  com- 
mand }  and  under  his  condud,  the  Albanians  were 
invincible  in^their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their 

His  va.  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and 
Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame,  and  retained  in 
his  service  ;  his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight 
thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  hor- 
ses were  small,  the  men  were  active ;  but  he  viewed 
with  a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties  and  resources 
of  the  mountains ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  the  bea-' 
cons,  the  whole  nadon  was  distributed  in  the  strong- 
est posts.  With  such  unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  re- 
sisted twenty-three  years  the  powers  of  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  Se- 
cond, and  his  greatar  son,  were  repeatedly  baffled 
by  a  rebel,  whom  they  pursued  with  seeming  con- 
tempt and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries, 
Amurath  entered  Albania ;  he  might  ravage  the 
open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless  towns,  con- 
vert the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the  Chrisy 
tian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult  an4 
obstinate  captives,  but  the  conquests  of  the  Sultan 
were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigvade^ 
and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms,  was  oppress- 
ed by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a  superstitious  scruple  *# 

Amurathi 

*  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  tnd  lower,  the  Bul- 

gariam 
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Amurath  retired  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  walls  chap. 
of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  of  the  Castriots ; ..«  ^ 
the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat,  were  harassed  by 
a  vexatious,  and  almost  invisible  adversary  * ;  and 
the  disappointment  might  tend  to  embitter,  perhaps 
to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  Suhan  f.  In  the 
fblness  of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt 
at  his  bosom  this  domestic  thorn ;  his  lieutenants 
were  permitted  to  negodaie  a  truce ;  and  the  Alba- 
nian Prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able 
champion  of  his  national  independence.  The  en« 
thusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him 
wit)i  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus ;  nor 
would  they  blush  to  acknowledge  their  intrepid 
countryman ;  but  his  narrow  dominion,,  and  slen- 
der powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble  distance 
below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumped  over 
the  East  ahd  the  Roman  le{»ions.  His  splendid  at- 
chievements,  the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the 
armies  that  he  discomfited,  and  the  three  thousand 
Turks  who  were  slain  by  his  single  hand,  must  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  criticism.  A- 
gainst  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude 

of 

garian  and  Albanian  \  the  former^  70  miles  from  Croya,  (1.  i* 
p.iy.))  was  contiguous  to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigrade,  whose 
inhabitanti  refused  to  drink  from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog 
had  traiteroiisly  been  cast,  (1.  v.  p.  139.  14b.).  We  want  a 
good  map  of  lipirus. 

f  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantemir  (p.  92.)  with 
the  pompous  and  ptoliz  declamation  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books  of  the  Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe 
of  strangers  and  moderns. 

X  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius  ^1.  vi.  p,  188—192.) 
kills  the  Sultan,  by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Croya. 
But  this  audacious  fiction  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  who  agree  in  the  time  and  manner  of  Amurath^s  death 
mt  Adrianople. 
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CHAP,   of  Epirus,  his  partial  biographers  may  safely  indul^ 
^    ^    '.  the  latitude  of  romance ;  but  thefr  fictions  are  ex- 
posed by  the  light  of  Italian  history ;  and  they  af» 
ford  a  strong  presumption  against  their  own  truths 
by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed 
'     the  Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the  sue* 
cour  of  the  King  of  Naples  *.     Without  disparage- 
ment  to  his  fame,  they  might  have  owned  that  he 
was  finally  .oppressed  b)t  the  Ottoman  powers.     In 
his  extreme  danger,  he  applied  to  Pope  Pius  the 
Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and 
and  his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scander- 

^  A^'b  '^K  ^^^  *  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  terri- 
1467.  toryt»  His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  the 
Jan.  17.  rfyj-j^gji  conquerors ;  but  the  Janizaries,  who  wore 
his  bones  ex\jchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this 
superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for 
his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may 
redound  to  the  hero's  glory  ;  yet,  had  he  balanced 
the  consequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a  pa- 
triot, perhaps,  would  have  declined  the  unequal 

contest 

^  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  ptb 
.^nd  10th  books  of  Martnus  Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified 
i>j  the  testimony  or  silence  of  Muratori  (Annali  dUtalia,  torn. 
Inii.  p.  291.),  and  his  original  authors ,( Job.  Simonetta  de 
jtcbus  Francisci  Sfortias,  in  Muratoii^  Script.  Rerum  ItaL 
tdm.  zxi.  p.  728.  et  alios)*  The  Albanian  cavalry,  under  the 
name  of  Sn-adkts^  soon  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
(Mtmoires  des  Comines,  1.  viii.  c.  3.). 

f  3pondanus,  from  the  best  evidence,  and  the  most  rational 
criticism,  has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human 
•rize,  A.  D.  1 46 1,  No.  20.  1463,  No.  9.  1465,  No.  12.  13^ 
1467,  No.  !.)•  His  own  letter  to  the  Pope,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Phranza,  (1.  iii.  c.  28.),  a  refugee  in  the  neighbouc'- 
'ing  isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which  is  awlD- 
«'ardly  concealed  by  Marinius  Barlethzsr^  (I.  x.). 
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contest  which  must  depend  on  the  life  and  genius  c  H  a  FI^ 
of  one  man.  Scanderbeg  might  indeed  be  sup-  .^y^\ 
ported  by  the  rational,  though  iallacious  hope,  tliat 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,,  and  the  Venetian 
republic,  would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and 
Christian  p^ple,  who  guarded  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the- narrow  passage  from  Greece  to 
Italy*  His  infant  son  was  saved  from  the  national 
shipwreck;  the Castriots*^ were  invested  with  a  Nea- 
politan dukedom,  and  their  blood  continues  to  flow 
in  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm.  A  colony  of 
Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in 'Cala- 
bria, and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language 

and  manners  of  their  ancestors  f. 

« 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Constan., 
the  Roman  empire,  1  have  reached  at  length  the  1^"^  o/^he 
last  reign  of  the  Princes  of  Constantinople,  who  Roman  or 
«o  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Emperon, 
Csesars.     On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus,     ^'^* 
who  survived  about  four    years    the  Hungarian   Nov.  i— 
crusade  J,  the  royal  family,  by  the  death  of  An-      ,^'53^* 
dronicus,  and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isidore,   ^^®y  *^* 
was  reduced  to  three  princes,   Constantine,  De- 
metrius, and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 

Emperor 

*  Sec  tbc  family  of  the  Castriots,  in  Ducange,  (Fam*  Dal- 
matics, &c.  xviii.  p.  348 — 350.). 

•f  Tills  colony  of  Albancse  Is  mentioned  by  Mr  Swinburne, 
(Travels  into  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  350^3 540« 


X  The  chronology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic  ;  but 
instead  of  four  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanus  (A.  D. 
1445,  No.  7.)  assigns  seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the 
last  Constantine,  vrbich  he  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of 
£agenius  IV.  to  the  King  of  Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  Emperor  ManueL  Of  these  the  first  and  die  hsi 
*  '  were  far  distant  in  the  Morea  ;  but  Demetrius,  who 
possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  was  in  the  sub^ 
urbs»  at  the  head  of  a  party ;  his  ambition  was 
not  chilled  by  the  public  distress ;  and  his  con^i- 
racy  with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had  aU 
ready  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  The  fu« 
ueral  of  the  late  Emperor  was  accelerated  with  sin« 
gular  a:nd  even  suspicious  haste ;  the  claim  of  De-* 
metrius  to  the  vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite 
and  flimsy  sophism.  That  he  was  born  in  the 
purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father's  reign.  But 
the  Empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers,  the 
clergy  and  people,  were  unanimous  in  the  cause 
of  the  lawful  successor ;  and  the  despot  Thomas^ 
who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  accidentally  re« 
turned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  becoming  z^al 
the  interest  of  his  absent  brother.  An  ambas* 
sador,  the  historian  Phranza,  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  Adrianople.  Amurath 
received  him  with  honour,  and  dismissed  him 
with  gifts ;  but  the  gracious  approbation  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan  aimounced  his  supremacy,  and 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Eastern  onpire* 
By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious  deputies,  the  Im« 
penal  crown  was  placed  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of 
Constantine.  In  the  spring,  he  sailed  from  the 
Morea,  escaped  the  encounter  of  a  Turkish  squa-* 
dron,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects, 
celebrated  the  festival  of  a  new  reign,  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  donatives  the  treasure,  or  rather 
the  indigence,  of  the  state.  The  Ehiperor  imme- 
diately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the  possession  of 

Ihe 
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the  Morea^  and  the  bnttle  fnendjsbip  of  the  two  c  fi  a  p. 
prkices^  Dem^wius  md  Thomas,  \^as  confirmed  in  ■:!^^^  'V,^ 
tbeir  mother'^  pr^sciM^e  by  the  frail  s^ecurky  of  oaith^ 
Md  ett^nufes.  His  Hem  occupation  tvas  the  choice' 
of  a  e6i^orrt«  A  daughter  of  the  Doge  of  Venice 
had  been  proposed ;  but  the  By^antme  tioblcs  ob^ 
jected  the  distance  between  an  he^editai'y  monarch 
afld  ^fi  elective  magistrate  j  and  in  their  sub(;eqAjent 
distress^  thef  (tflef  of  tha^t  powerful  republic  was 
Rol  ufimtndfel  of  the  afffotit.  roft^antine  afrer- 
wank  besirated  betvi^een  the  rdytA  families  of  Trebi- 
2ond  and  (Jeorgia  j  feJid  the  embassy  of  Phranza 
represents  vn  his  public  and  private  life  the  last 
xJays  of  the  Byssantine  empire  *. 

The prafovestiare,  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza,  4?trb38- 
sailed  from  Constantinople  as  minister  of  a  bride-  ^1"  ^^ 
groom  }  and  the  relics  of  weahh  and  luxuiy  were     A.  I\ 
applied  to  his  pompoos  appearance.    His  numerous  •   J^^^J" 
retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physi- 
cians and  monks ;  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of 
music ;  and  the  term  of  his  costly  embassy  was 
protracted  above  two  years.     On  his   arrival  in 
Georgia  or  Iberia,  the  natives  from  the  towns  and      '}  * '  y 
villages  flocked  around  the  strangers ;  and  such    -v^ 
was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  delighted  with     '^ 
the  effects,   without  "understanding  the  cause,  of 
musical  harmony.     Among  the  crowd  was  an  old 
man,   above  an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had 
formerly  been  carried  away  a  captive  by  the  bar- 

VoL.  XIL  N  barians, 

*  fSkraota  (1.  iu.  c.  i<'-6)  dcferves  credit  and  est^em.^ 
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c  HA  t.  barians  *,  and  who  amiised  his  hearers  with  a  talb 
}^^y^\ .  6i  the  wonders  of  India  t,  from  whence  he  had  re- 
turned to  Portugal  by  an  unknown  sea  J.  From 
this  hospitable  land,  Phranza  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Trebizond,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek 
Prince  of  tha  recent  decease  of  Amurath.  Instead 
of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance,  the  experienced 
statesman  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  an  am* 
bitious  youth  would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and 
pacific  system  of  his  fether.  After  the  Suhan's  de^ 
c^ase,  his  Christian  wife  Maria  H,  the  daughter  of 
the  Servian  despot,  had  been  honourably  restored 
to  her  parents :  on  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  me- 
lit,  she  was  recommended  by  the  ambassador  as  the 

most 

*  Suppose  him  to  have  been  captured  in  I394»  in  Timoui^s 
&st  V7af  in  Georgia,  ( Sherefeddin,  1.  iii.  c.  50.))  he  might 
foUow  his  Tartar  master  into  Hbdostan  in  1398,  and  from 
thence  sail  to  the  spice-islands. 

f  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  150  years,  and  enioycd 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  King- 
doms. The  animals  were  on  a  large  scale  )  dragons  Seventy 
cubits,  ants  {Aitfirmka  IiuBca)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like 
elephants,  elephants  like  sheep.     Quidlibet  audendi,  &^. 

X  He  suled  In  a  country-vessel  from  the  spice-Islands  to  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  exterior  India  j  invenitque  navem  grandem 
Iberkam^  qua  in  Potiugaiiiam  est  delatus.  This  passage,  com- 
posed in  1477s  (Phranza,  l.iii.  0.30.)*  twenty  years  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  spimous  or  won- 
derful. But  this  new  geography  is  iulUed  by  the  old  and  in- 
compatible error  which  places  the  source  of  the  Nik  in  India. 

II  Cantemir,  (p*  83.),  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Laza- 
Thii  Ogli,  and  the  Helen  of  the  Servians,  places  her  marriage 
with  j^urath  In  the  year  14 24.  It  will  not  easily  be  be- 
lievedf  that  in  six-and- twenty  years  cohabition,  the  Sultan  cor* 
pus  ejus  non  tetiget*  After  thetaking  of  Constantinople^  she 
^ed'to  Mahomet  IL  (Phranza,  L  iii.  c.  22.). 
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inoet  worthy  object  of  the  royal  choice ;  and  Phran'^  c  it  a  p. 

fOi  recapitulates  and  refutes  the  specious  objections    ^^^^^• 

that  might  be  raised  against  the  proposal.    The 

majesty  of  the  purple  would  ennoble  an  unequal 

alliance ;  the  bar  of  affinity  might  be  removed  by 

liberal  alms^  and  the  dispensation  of  the  church  | 

the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials  had  been  repeatedly 

overlooked ;  and,  though  the  fair  Maria  was  near 

fifty  years  of  age,  she  might  yet  hope  to  giv.e  an 

heir  to  the  empire.    Constantine  listened  to  the  ad- 

vice^  which  was  transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that 

sailed  from^Trebizond;  but  the  factions  of  the 

court  opposed  his  marriage ;  and  it  was  finally  pre^ 

vented  by  the  pious  vow  of  the  Sultana^  who  ended 

her  days  in  the  monastic  profession*    Reduced  to 

the  first  alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  de^ 

cided  in  favour  of  a  Georgian  princess ;  and  the  ya^ 

nity  of  her-fiaithdr  was  dazsled  by  the  glorious  al^ 

llance.     Instead  of  demanding,  -  according  to  the 

primitive  and  national  custom,  a  price  for  his  daugh-^ 

tcr  *,  he  offexed  a  portion  of  fifty-six  thousand,  with 

an  annual  penbton  of  five  thousand  ducats ;  and  the 

services  of  the  ambassador  were  repaid  by  an  assu* 

ranee,  that  as  his  son  had  been  adopted  in  baptism 

by  the  Emperor,  the  establishment  of  his  daughter 

should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Empress  of  Com 

stantinople.     On  the  return  of  Phranza,  the  treaty 

was  ratified  by  the  Greek  Monarch,  who  with  his 

own  hand  impressed  three  vermilion  crosses  on  the 

Golden  Bull,  and  assured  the  Georgian  envoys  that 

N2  in 

^  The  classical  reader  wiU  recollect  the  ofFen  of  Agamem* 
non,  (Iliad,  L  Vi  1440»  and  tjie  general  practice  of  antiqahjr. 
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tn  the  spring  his  gallics  should  conduct  the  bride  to 
her  Imperial  palace.  But  Constantine  embraqed 
has  faithful  servant,  not  ^th  the  cold  approbation 
of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence  of  a 
friend,  who,  after  a  long  absence,-  is  impatient  to 
pour  his  secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend.  ^' Since 
/^  the  death  of  my  mother  and  of  Cantacuzene,  who 
««  alone  advised  me  without  interest  or  pas»on  *,  I 
<«  am  surrounded,^*  said  the  Emperor,  "  by  men 
*^  whom  lean  neither  love,  nor  trust,  nor  esteem* 
^  You  are  not  a  stranger  to  Lucas  Notaras,  the  great 
^'  admiral ;  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  senti* 
*'  ments,  he  declares,  both  in  private  and  public, 
*'  that  his  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of 
my  thoughts  and  actions.  The  rest  of  the  cour« 
tiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious 
views ;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on  que- 
stions of  policy  and  marriage  ?  I  have  yet  much 
employment  for  your  diligence  and  fidelity.  In 
^  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of  my  brothers 
^*  to  solicit  the*  succour  of  the  Western  powers  ; 
^  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cyprus  on  a  par« 
*^  ticular  commission ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to 
^  Georgia  to  receive  and  conduct  the  fiiture  Em^ 

• 

«*  press."  Your  commands,^'  replied  I^ranza,  **  are 
*^  irredstible ;  but  deign,  great  Sir,^  he  added, 
V^ith  a  serious  smile,  ^^  to  consider,^  that  if  I  am 
^'  thus  perpetually  absent  from  my  family,   my 

"wife 

*  Cantacuzene  (I  am  ignorant  of  hts  re1atioi>  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  that  name)  was  a  gi^at  domestic,  a  firm  assertor  of  the 
Greek  ereed,  and  a  brother  of  the  Qoeen  of  Servia,  whom  be 
visited  viAththc  chanctcr  of  ^abatiador,  (Syropulus,  p.  37. 

38-  4J^}. 
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wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  seek  another  hus-  C  ii  a  p. 

•  L\VI|. 

•*  band,  or  to  throw  herself  into  a  monastery." 
After  laughing  at  hi$  apprehensions,  the  Emperor 
more  gravely  consoled  him  by  the  pleasing  assu- 
rance, that  this  should  be  his  last  service  abroad, 
and  that  he  destined  for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble 
"heiress  ;  for  himself,  the  important  office  of  great 
lagothete,  or  princij^al  minister  of  state^  The  mar*' 
riage  was  immediately  stipulated ;  but  the  office, 
however  incompatible  with  his  own,  had  been 
usurped  by  the  ambition  of  the  admiral.  Some 
delay  was  requisite  to  negociate  a  consent  and  an 
equivalent ;  and  the  nomination  of  Phranza  was 
half  declared,  and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  bo 
displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful  favourite. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  the  preparations  of  the 
embassy ;  and  Phranza  had  resolved,  that  the  youth 
his  son  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  foreign 
travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
with  his  matemaL  kindred  of  the  Morea.  Such 
were  the  private  and  public  designs,  which  were 
Interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war,  and  finally  buried 
In  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 
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Reign  and  Character  of  Mahomet  the  Second. — Sieg0^ 
Assault^  and  final  Conquest^  of  Constantinople^  by 
the  Turks. — Deatb  of  Constantine  Palaologus.^^ 
Servitude  of  the  Greeks. — Extinction  of  the  Ronuzn 
Empire  in  the  East. — Consternation  of  Europe. — 
Conquests  cfnd  Death  of  M^homft  the  Second. 

i 

r  H  A  P.   THHE  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tprks  zu 

Jt     X    tracts  our  first  attention  to  the  person  and 

^J^?!'*^*^'^  character  of  the  great  destroyer.     Mahomet  the 

^ornpt  iL  Second  f  was  the  son  of  the  $econd  Amurath :  and 

though  his  mother  ha^  been  decorated  with  the 

titles  of  Christian  and  Princess^  she  is  more  prp« 

babiy  confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines 

who  peopled  from  every  climate  the  haram  of  the 

Sultan,     ^is  first  education  ^d  sentiments  were 

those  of  a  devout  Mussulman  ;  and  as  pften  as  he 

conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his  hands 

and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  abludon.     Age  and 

empire  appear  to  have  related  this  narroy  bigotry ; 

his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknowledge  a 

power  above  his  own  ;  and  in  his  looser  hours  he 

presumed 

•  For  the  character  of  !VT«J)ornct  1 1,  it  is  dangerous  to  trust 
either  the  Turks  or  the  Chri&tians.  The  most  moderate  pic- 
ture appears  to  be  draun  by  Phran^a,  (1,  i.  c.  33,),  whose 
resentment  had  cooled  in  age  and  solitude  ^  see  likevi-ise 
Spondanus  (A.  D.  145T,  No.  11.),  and  the  continuator  of 
V  Flcury  (torn.  xxii.  p.  552.),  the  E^qgia  ot  Paulus  Jovius  (1.  Iii. 
p.  164— x66),  and  the  Diciionnairt  deBayle  (torn,  iii.  p.  27a 
—279O.  .  ■         ' 
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presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of  Meo  chap. 
ca  as  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  the  Sultan  per- 
severed in  a  decait  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Koran  *  ;  his  private  indiscretion 
must  have  been  sacred  iirom  the  vulgar  ear ;  and 
we  should  suspect  the  credulity  of  strangers  and  sec- 
taries, so  prone  to  believe,  that  a  mind  which  is 
hardened  against  truth,  must  be  armed  with  supe# 
nor  contempt  for  absurdity  and  error.  Under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advan- 
ced with  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge ;  and  besides  his  native  toQgue,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  languages  t, 
the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldsean  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might,  in- 
deed, contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic 
to  his  edification ;  and  such  studies  are  familiar  to 
the  Oriental  youth.  In  the  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror  might  wish  to  con- 
verse with  the  people  over  whom  he  was  ambitious 
to  reign ;   his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry  }  or 

N  4  prpse  ^ 

*  Cantemir,  (p.  ii5.)t  iu)d  the  moschs  which  he  founded, 
attest  his  public  regard  for  religion.    Mahomet  freely  disputed 
ivith  the  patriarch  Gennadius  on  the  two  religions,  ( Spood.        Z  y 
A«  D.  1453,  No.  22.)« 

f  Quinque  linguas  prseter  suam  noverat ;  Grsecam,  Latinaxn, 
ChaldaicaBy  Persicam.  The  Latin  translator  of  Phranza  has 
dropt  the  Arabic,  which  the  Koran  must  recommend  to  everv- 
Mussulman. 

X  Philelphus,  by  a  Latin  ode,  requested  and  obtained  the 
liberty  of  his  i%ife*s  mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  delivered  into  the  Sultanas  hands  by 
the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of  Milkn.  Philelphus  himself  was 
suspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  to  Constantinople  'y  yet  the 
orator  often  sounded  the  trumpet  of  holy  war,  (see  his  life  by 
M.  Launcelot,  in  the  Memoires  de  l^Academie  dcs  Inscriptions, 
torn.  X.  p.  718.  724.  &C.}. 


'  V 
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CHAT,  prose  ♦  might  find  a  passage  to  the  royal  ear  j  biH: 
what  use  or  merit  could  recouimenid  to  the  states*- 
man  or  the  scholar  the  uncouth  dialect  of  his  He^ 
fcrew  slaves  ?  1  he  history  and  geography  of  the 
vorld  were  familiar  to  bis  meniory  ;  the  lives  of  the 
heroes  of  the  East,  perhaps  of  the  West  t>  excited 
his  emulation  )  his  skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by 
thcf  folly  of  the  times,  >and  supposes  some  rudiments 
of  mathematical  science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for 
the  arts  is  betrayed  \n  his  liberal  invitation  and  re- 
ward of  the  painters  of  |taiy  |.  But  the  influence  erf 
religion  and  learning  were  employed  without  eftect 
on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  J  will  not  tran- 
scribe, nor  do  I  firmly  belieye,  the  stories  of  his  foum 
teeu  pagjae,  whose  bellies  were  ripped  open  in  search 
of  a  stolen  melon  i  or  of  the  beauteous  slave,  wiiose 
iiead  he  severed  from  her  body,  to  coaviace  the  Jani^ 
zaries  that  their  master  wsas  not  the  votary  of  love. 
His  sobriety  is  attested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish 
annals,  which  accuses  three,  and  three  only,  of  the 

Ottoman 

*  Robert  VaUuno  publUhea  at  Verona,  iji  1483,  his  twelve 
boLki,  dc  Re  MiHtari,  in  which  be  first  mentions  the  use  of 
•bombs.  By  bis  patron  i^igibmond  JVIalatcsta,  Prince  of  Ri- 
4UIUJ,  it  lud  been  addressed  with  a  Latin  cpiitlc  to  Mahomet  II. 

t  According  to  Phranza,  he  assiduously  studied  the  lives 
and  attiobs  of  Alexander,  Augustus,  Constantine,  and  rheodo- 
bius.  I  have  read  &om<iwhcre,  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were 
tMuslated  by  his  orders  into  the  Turkish  languegc.  If  tb* 
iSului.  himself  understcod  Greek,  it  must  have  been  for  tb'c 
lerient  of  hi^  subjects.  Ycr  ihtsc  lives  arc  a  school  of  fictd.  m 
as  ^vtli  as  of  valour. 

^t  I'he  famous  Gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from 
Venice,  was  dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a 
yuise  of  5GC0  ducats.  With  Voltaire,  I  lau^b  at  the  foolish 
sioiy  of  a  slave  purposely  bchcac'cd,  to  instruct  the  painter  in 
:Lc  action  of  the  muoclcs.  ' 
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Ottoman  line  of  the  vice  of  drunkennesss  *•    But  chap. 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  passions  were  at  once  f"^^"^' 

fuHous  and  inexorable ; .  that  in  the  palace,  as  |n 
the  field,  a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  ^ 

provocation ;  ;md  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive 

youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural  lust. 

In  the  Albanian  war,  he  studied  the  lessons,  and 

soon  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father  j  and  the 

conquest'of  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and  two 

hundred  cities,  a  vain  and  flattering  account,  is  a- 

scribed  to  bis  invincible  sword.     He  was  doubtless 

a  soldier,  and  possibly  a  general ;  Constantinople 

has  sealed  his  glory ;  but  if  we  compare  the  means, 

the  obstacles,  and  the  "atchievements,  Mahomet  the 

second  must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alex- 

andar  or  Timour.    Under  his  command,  the  Ottoi 

man  forces  were  ajways  more  numerous  than  their 

enemies ;  yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by  the 

Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic  j   and  his  arms  were 

checked  by  Huniades.  and    Scajiderbeg,  by  the 

j^hodian  knights,  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice  tasted  of  rpyaU  Hit  reign, 

ty,  and  twice  di^sci^ded  (fom  the  throne ;  his  tet^     ,^^,J 


der  age  was  incapable  of  opposing  his  father^s  resto-  ^*^'  ^ 
ration,  but  never  could  }ie  forgive  the  vizirs  who     m^i* 
had  recommaided  that  salutary  measure.    His  nup-  ^^  ^  ** 
tials'  were  celebrated  with  the  daughter  of  a  Turk- 
man emir }  and,  after  a  festival  of  two  months,  he 

departed 

*  These  Imperial  dninkards  were  Soliman  I.  SeHm  IJ.  and 
Amarath  IV.  (Cantemir,  p.  6i.)-  The  sopbis  of  Persia  can 
produce  a  more  regular  iuccesMon  ^  and  in  the  laft  age,  our 
Kurofiean  travelers  were  tl^e  ivitnesses  and  the  companions  of 
tbetr  revels. 
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CHAP,  departed  from  Adrianople  Vfith  his  bride  to  reside 
Lx  V I  u.  jj^  ^j^^  government  of  IVfcignesia,  Before  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  he  was  recalled  by  a  sudden  message 
from  the  divan,  which  announced  the  decease  of 
Amurath,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janizaries. 
His  speed  and  vigour  commanded  their  obedience ; 
he  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the  vizirs 
and  emirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the  soldiers  and 
the  people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new  Sultan. 
They  aftected  to  weep,  they  affected  to  rejoice  ;  he 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty.one  years, 
and  removed  the  cause  of  sedition  by  the  death, 
the  inevitable  death,  of  his  infant  brothers  *•  The 
ambassadors  of  Europe  and  Asia  soon  appeared  to 
congratulate  his  accession,  and  solicit  his  friendship; 
and  to  all  he  spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and 
peace.  The  confidence  of  the  Greek  Emperor  was 
revived  by  the  solemn  oaths  and  fair  assurances 
with  which  he  sealed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ; 
and  a  rich  domain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottoman 
prince,  who  was  detained  at  his  request  in  the  By« 
zantine  court.  Yet  the  ndghbours  of  Mahomet 
might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  which  a  youthful 
monarch  reformed  the  pomp  of  his  father's  house- 

•    hold; 

*  Calaptn,  one  of  tbese  royal  infants,  was  saved  from  his 
cruel  brother,  and  baptised  at  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Callistus  Othomannus.  The  Emperor  '  Frcdeiic  III.  pre- 
sented him  with  an  eftate  in  Austria,  where  he  ended  his 
]ife  f  and  Cuspinian,  who  in  his  jouth  conversed  with  the 
>ged  prince  at  Vienna,  applauds  his  piety  and  wisdom,  (dc 
Cdcsaribus,  p.  672.  673.). 
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hold ;  the  expences  of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  chap. 
of  ambition,  and  an  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  ^^\^^^\' 
falconers  was  either  dismissed  from  his  service,  or 
enlisted  in  his  troops.  In  the  first  summer  of  his 
reign,  he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces ;  but,  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet 
accepted  the  submission  of  the  Caramanian,  that 
he  might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle 
from  the  execution  of  his  great  design  •. 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  especially  the  Turk-  Hostile 
ish  casuists,  have  pronounced,  that  no  promise  can  of  ivialio.    / 
bind  the  faithful  against  the  interest  and  duty  of  ™^'  j^ 
their  religion  ;    and  that  the  Sultan  may  abrogate      ms^* 
his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his  predecessors*    The 
justice  and  magnanimity  of  Amurath  had  scorned 
this  immoral  privilege ;    but  his  son,  though  the 
proudest  of  men,  could  stoop  from  ambition  to  the 
basest  arts  of  dissimulation  and  deceit.    Peace  was 
on  his  lips,  while  war  was  in  his  heart.     He  inces- 
santly sighed  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afford* 
ed  the  first  pretence  of  the  fetal  rupture  !•  Instead 

of 

*  See  the  accession  of  Mahomet  11.  in  Ducas  (c.  S3'\ 
Pbranza  (1.  i.  c.  33.  1.  iii.  c.  2.),  Chalcondyles  (1;  vii.  p.  I99«)y 
and  Canteroir,  (p.  96.). 

f  .Before  I  enter  on  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  I  shall  ob* 
serve,  that  except  the  short  hints  of  Canteniir  and  Leuncla* 
vius,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  1  urkish  account  of 
this  conquest  \  such  an  account  as  we  possess  of  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  by  Soliman  II.  (Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, torn.  xxvi.  p.  723-^769.).  I  must  therefore  depend  on 
the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices^  in  some  degree,  are  subdued  by 
their  distress.  Our  standard  texts  are  those  of  Ducas  (c.  g4 
—42.),  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  7—20.),  Chalcondyles  (L  viii. 
p.  201 — 2i4.)»  and  Lconardus  Chiensisy  (Historia  C.  P.  .a 

Turce 
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c  H  A  P.  of  labouring  to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  p\jr- 
^^^'^'''  sued  his  camp,  to  demand  the  payment,  and  even 
the  increase  6{  their  annual  stipend*  The  divan 
was  importuned  by  thdr  complaints,  and  the  vizir, 
a  secret  friend  of  the  Christians,  was  constrained 
to  deliver  the  sense  of  his  brethren.  **  Ye  foolish 
*'  and  miserable  Romans,**  said  CaliV  *'  we  know 
**  your  devices,  and  ye  are  ignorant  of  your  own 
"  danger !  the  scrupulous  Amurath  is  no  more  ;  - 
"  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a  young  conqueror, 
^<  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and  no  obstacles  can 
•*  resist ;  and  if  you  escape  from  his  hands,  give 
**  praise  to  the  divine  clemency,  which  yet  delays 
<^  the  chastisement  of  your  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek 
^^  to  affright  us  by  vain  and  indirect  menaces  ?  Re- 
^  lease  the  fugitive  Orchan,  crown  hini  Sultan  of 
Romania ;  call  the  Hungarians  from  beyond  the 
Danube ;  arm  against  us  the  nations  of  the  West ; 
^'  and  be  asSured,  that  you  will  only  provoke  and 
^^  predfutate  your  ruin***  But  if  the  fears  of  the 
ambassadors  were  alarmed  by  the  stem  language 
of  the  vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the  courteous 
audience  and  friendly  speeches  of  the  Ottoman 

prince ; 

Turco  expugnatae.  Norimberghce,  1544*  tn  4to,  20  leaves). 
The  last  of  cbc^e  narratives  is  the  earliest  In  date,  since  it  was 
roinposcd  in  the  isle^of  Chios,  the  16th  of  August  i453»  ^J 
seventy-nine  days  after  the  less  of  the  city,  and  in  the  first 
confusion  of  ideas  and  passitns.  Some  hints  may  be  added 
from  an  epistle  of  CdrdiM  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Kerum  Tur-'^ 
eicarura,  ad  calcem  ChalcondyK  Clauscri,  Basil,  1556)  to 
Pupe  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  I  heodouus  Zygomala,  which 
he  addressed,  in  the  year  1581,  to  Martin  Crusius,  (Turco 
Grsccia,  1.  i.  p.  74 — 98.  Basil,  1584.)-  The  varioos  facts 
and  materials  arc  brietly,  though  critically  reviewed  by  Spon- 
djnus,  (AT  D.  1553.  No.  i — 27.)-  The  hearsay-relations  of 
Monstrelct  and  the  distant  LatinSi  I  (hall  take  leave  to  4^ 
regard. 
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fvince ;  and  Mahomet  assured  them  that  on  his  .chap. 
return  to  Adrianople,  he  would  redress  the  grie-  ^^V'"- 
vances,  and  consuh  the  true  interest  of  the  Greeks. 
No  sooner  had  he  repassed  the  Hellespont,-  than  he 
issued  a*mandate  to  suppress  their  pension,  and  to 
expel  their  officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
In  this  measure  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  and 
the  second  order  announced,  and  in  some  degree 
commenced,  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorous,  an  Astadc  fortress 
had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grandfather.  In 
the  opposite  situation,  on  the  European  side,  he  re- 
solved  to  erect  a  more  formidable  castle ;  and  a 
thousand  masons  were  commanded  to  assemble  in 
the  spring,  on  a  spot  named  Asomaton,  about  five 
miles  from  the  Greek  metropolis  *•  Persuasion  is 
the  resource  of  the  feeble ;  and  the  feeble  can  seU 
dom  persuade.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor 
attempted,  without  success^  to  divert  Mahomet 
from  the  execution  of  his  design.  They  re« 
presented,  that  his  grandfather  had  solicited  the 
pernussion  of  Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his  own 
territories ;  but  that  this  double  fortification,  which 
would  command  the  streight,  could  only  tend  ta 
violate  the  alliance  of  the  nations ;  to  intercept  the 
Latms  who  traded  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps 
to  annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.    *^  I  form 

«  no 

♦  The  riluation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  topography  of  tlic 
Bosphorus,  are  beft  learned  from  Peter  Gjllius  (de  fiosphoro 
lliracioy  1.  ii.  c.  13.^  Leunclavius  (Pandect,  p.  445  ),  and 
Toumefort  (Voyage  dans  Ic  Levant,  tort,  ii.  lettre  xv.  p.  443. 
444O  9  ^"^  I  w^*'  regret  the  map  or  plan  which  Tournefort 
sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine.  The  reader  may 
turn  ba«k  to  vol.  iii.  p.  17.  of  this  history.    . 
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CHAP.   <«  no  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious  Sttiiaii^ 
^^  agaiost  the  city ;    but  the  empire  of  Coustanti* 
nople  is  measured  by  her  walls.     Have  you  for- 
got the  distress  to  which  my  father  was  reduced, 
^'  when  you  formed  a  league  with  the  Hunfgarians ; 
^^  when  they  invaded  our  country  by  land,  and  the 
*'  Hellespont  was  occupied  by  the  French  gallies  ? 
^'  Amurath  was  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of 
^^  the  Bosphorus ;  and  your  strength  was  not  equal 
to  your  malevolence.     I  was  then  a  child  at 
Adrianople ;  the  Moslems  trembled  ;  and  for  a 
^^  while  the  Gabours  *  insulted  our  disgrace.     But 
*^  when  my  father  had  triumphed  in  the  field  of 
"  Wama,  he  vowed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  western 
^^  shore,  and  that  vow  it  is  my  duty  to  accomplish. 
*'  Have  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the .  power,  to  con- 
"  troul  my  acdons  on   my   ground  ?    For  that 
ground  //  my  own  !  as  iar  as  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and 
Europe  is  deserted  by  the  Romans.     Return, 
^'  and  inform  your  king,  that  the  present  Ottoman 
^'  is  far  different  from  his  predecessors ;  that  his 
^^  resolutions  surpass  their  wishes ;  and  that  he  per- 
*'  forms  more  than  they  could  resolve.     Return  in 
**  safety;  but  the  next  who  delivers  a  similar  message 
^  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive."  After  this  declara- 
tion, 

•  The  opprobrious  name  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the 
In6de]s,  is  expressed  K«^«v(  by  Due  as,  and  Giaour  by  Leun- 
clavius  and  the  moderns.  The  former  term  is  derived  by  Du- 
cange  (Gloss,  Graec.  torn.  i.  p.  530.)  from  K»|d«u(«y^  in  vulgar 
G reeky  a  tortoise,  as  denoting  a  retrograde  motion  from  the 
faith.  But,  alas !  Gabour  is  no  more  than  Gbebar^  which  was 
transferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the 
worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the  cruciBx,  (d^jlcrbelot.  Bib* 
liot,  Orient,  p.  375  ). 
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liob,'Con8taiitme,  the  first  of  the  Greeks  in  spirit  chap. 
M  in  rank*,  had  determined  to  unsheath  the  sword,  ^— ^^^', 
and  to  resist  the  approach  and  establishment  of  the 
Turks  on  the  Bosphorus.   He  was  disarmed  by  the 
advice  of  his  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers,  who 
recommended  a  system  less  generous,  and  even 
less  prudent,  than  his  own,  to  approve  their  pa* 
tience  and  long-suffering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman 
with  the  name  and  guilt  of  an  agressor,  and  to  de« 
pend  on  chance  and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  fort  which  could  not  be  long 
maintained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and 
populous  city.    Amidst  hope  and  fear,  the  fears  of 
the  wise,  and  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  the  winter 
rolled  away ;  the  proper  business  of  each  man,  and 
each  hour,  was  postponed ;  and  the  Greeks  shut 
their  eyes  against  the  impending  danger,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  spring  and  the  Sultan  decided  the 
assurance  of  their  ruin. 

Of  a  master  who  never  forgives,  the  orders  are  ne  liuiids 
seldom  disobeyed.     On  the  twenty-six  of  March.  *  ^onTti.% 

t.  -1  r    *       '  ,      .  /   on  the 

the  appomted  spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  Bospho- 
an  active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers ;   and  the  '"a.  d. 
materials  by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  transport-     '4S«» 
ed  from  Europe  and  Asia  f*     The  lime  had  been 
burnt  in  Cataphrygia ;  the  timber  was  cut  down  in 

the 

*  Pbranza  does  justice  to  his  master ^s  sense  and  courage. 
Callidltatem  bominis  non  ignorans  Imperator  prior  arma  mo- 
vere  constituit,  and  stigmatizes  the  folly  of  the  cum  sacri  turn 
profani  proceres,  which  he  had  heard,  amentes  spe  van^  pa&ci. 
Ducas  was  not  a  privy-counsellor, 

f  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  Turkish 
AnnaU  (Cantemir,  p.  97.)  Revived  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox^ 
kidr,  «ad  Didoes  stratagem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

Theibs 
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CHAP,   the  woods  of  Heraclea  and  l^omedia ;  and  the 
Lxviii.    gjQjjgg  ,g|^,g|ig  Jug  fjp^.j^  ijj^  Anatoltan  quariles^   Each 

of  the  thousand  masons  was  assisted  by  two  work-^ 
men ;  and  a  measure  of  two  cubits  was  marked  for 
then*  daily  task.  The  fortress  *  was  built  in  a  tri«* 
angular  form ;  each  angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong 
and  massy  tower  ;  one  on  the  declivity  of  the  bill, 
two  along  the  sea-shore ;  a  thickness  of  twenty-two 
/eet  was  assigned  for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the 
towers ;  and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with 
a  solid  platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself  pressed 
and  directed  the  work  with  indefatigable  ardour  ; 
Jiis  three  vizirs  claimed  the  honour  of  finishing 
their  respective  towers  ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis  emu- 
lated that  of  the  Janizaries ;  the  meanest  labour 
was  ennobled  by  the  service  c^  God  and  the  SuU 
tan  ;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude  was  quick- 
ened by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose  smile  was  tiie 
hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown  was  the  messen- 
ger of  death.  The  Greek  Empetor  beheld  with 
terror  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  work ;  and 
vainly  strove,  by  flattery  and  gifts,  to  assuage  an 
implac01e  foe,  who  sought,  and  secretly  fomemed, 
the  slightest  occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occasions 
must  soon  and  inevitably  be  found*  The  ruins  of 
stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  St  Michael  the  archangel, 

were 

These  annals  (unless  wc  are   swayed  by  an  antichrlstian  pre- 
judice) are  far  less  valuable  than  the  Greek  historians. 

*  In  the  dimensions  of  this  fortress,  the  old  castle  of  £u- 
Tope,  Phranza  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Chalcondyles, 
wJhose  description  has  been  verified  on  the  spot  by  his  cdt* 
lor  Leunclavius. 
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Were  employed  without  Scruple  by  the  profene  and  c  h  a  p- 
rapacious  Moslems }    and  some  ,  Ghristiafis,  who  f^^^"^^^ 
presunied  to  oppose  the  removal,  received  from 
their  hands  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  CTonstantine 
had  solicited  a  Turkish  guard  to  prote<^t  the  fields 
and  harvests  of  his  subjects )  the  guard  was  fixed ) 
but  thdr  first  order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to 
the  mules  and  horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend 
their  brethren  if  they  should  be  molested  by  the 
natives*    The  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left 
their  horses  to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe  corn ; 
the  damage  was  felt ;  the  insult  was  resented ;  and 
several  of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumultuous 
ccmflict.    Mahomet .  listened  with^  joy  to  the  com- 
plaint }  and  a  detachment  was  commanded  to  exter* 
minate  the  guilty  village ;  the  guilty  had  fled ;  but 
forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers  wire  'mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers*   Till  this  provocation,  Con«  The 
stantinople  had  been  open  to  the .  visits  ef  com-  ^rar^^' 
merce  and  curiosity.   On  the  first  alarm^  the  gates  1^^^ ' 
were  shut;  but  the  Emperor^  still  ansious  for  peace, 
released,  on  the  third  day,  his  Turkish  captives  *; 
and  expressed,  in.  a  last  message,  the  firm  resigna-    - 
tion  of  a  Christian  and  a  soldier.    ^^  Since  neither 
^  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can  secure 
*^  peace,  pursue,''  said  he  to  Mahomet,  ^^  your  im- 
<<  pious  warfiire.     My  trust  is  in  God  abne ;  if  it 
*^  should  please  him  to  molify  your  heart,  I  shall         vj 
'*  rejoice  in  the  happy  change  j  if  he  delivers  the  ' 
Vol.  Xn.  O  "city 

*  Among  these  were  some  pages  of  Mahomet,  so  conscious 
of  his  inexorable  rigour,  that  they  beeged  to  lose  therr  heacU 
i&  the  city  unless  tbej  could  return  before  sunset. 
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^  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  VrMiottt  a  mttr* 
'^  mur  to  hk  holy  wilL  But  until  (he  Jii4ge  of  the 
^'  earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  wj  duty 
^^  to  live  ahd  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people/^ 
The  Sultu'is  answer  was  hdstile  ^d  decisive ;  hi^ 
fortifications  were  completed ;  and  before  his  de- 
parture for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a«vigilaiit  Agtt 
and  four  hundred  Janizaries,  to  lety  a  tribute  tf 
the  ships  of  every  nation  that  should  pass  N;rithia 
the  reach  of  their  caimcxu  A  Venetian  ve38el,  re^ 
fusing  obedience  to  the  aew  lords  of  the  Bosphoruis,. 
was  Bunk  with  a  sbgle  bullet.  The  master  and 
thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the  boat  ^  btf t  they  were 
•dragged  in  chains  to  the  Ptmfe  ;  the  diief  was  tm- 
^^ed  %  hb  companions  were  beheaded ;  and  the 
lustorian  Ducas  *  beheld,  at  Dimotica,  their  bodies 
€xposed  to  the  wild  beasts*  The  «ege  ef  Constan- 
dnople  was  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  an 
Ottoman  array  marched  into  the  Mbrea  to  divert 
the  force  of  the  brdth^  of  Constaintine*  At  this 
sera  of  calamity,  one  of  iJiese  princes^  -the  despot 
Thomas,  was  blessed  or  afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a 
son,  ^^  the  last  heir,^^  says  the  plaiiltive  Phnili2sa> 
^  of  the  last  spark  of  the  Roman  €im)3tfe  t*'^ 

The  Gneeks  and  the  Turks  passed  anattxious^ 
and  sleepless  winter  y  the  fotmer  were  kept  awake 
by  their  £eac8^  the  latter  by  tfheir  hopes;,  both  by 

the 

^  Dueas,  c.  35^  Phranaa  (1.  Xi.  c.  3.%  who  h4d  sttiled  in  his 
vessel,  commemorates  the  '^netian  jnlot  as  a  maityr. 

f  Auctum  est  pAJseologorum  genus>  et  Imperii  successor, 
parvseqtie  Rbmanorum  scintfllte  nseres  natus,  Andreas,  &c. 
(Phrana^a,  L  iu.  c.  7.).  The  strong  expression  iras  inspired  hy 
hi*  feelings. 
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ihe  preparations  of  defence  aods^ttack;  and  the  two  ^^xviii* 
Emparors,  who  had  the  most  to  lose  or  to  gain^  ^ — /— ^ 
were  the  raost  deeply  affected  by  the  national  sen-      ^*^^^ 
timent.    In  Mahomet^  thut  sentiment  was  inflamed  September^ 
by  the  ardour  of  his  youth  and  temper  i  he  amused     i4s:<.' 
his  l^ure  with  building  at  Adrianople  •  the  lofty     ^^  • 
palace  of  Jehan  Numa  (the  watch-tower  of  the 
world) ;  but  his  serious  thoughts  were  irrevocably 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  4be  city  of  Csesar.   At  the 
dead^f  nighty  abiout  the  second  watch,  he  started 
from  his  bed,  and  commanded  the  instant  attend- 
ance of  his  prime  vizir.    The  message,  the  how, 
the  prince,  and  his  own  atuation^  alarmed  the 
^Ity  qonscience  of  Calil  Baaba,  who  'had  possesi^d 
the  confidence,   and  advised  the  restoraticsi  of 
»Amurath.    Qn  the  accession  of  ihe  son,  the  vizir 
was  confirmed  in  his  oiice,  and  the  -appearances  of 
favour ;  but  the  vetex^n  statesman  was  noc-insen*  ^ 

sible  that  he  trqde  on  a  thincmd  slippery  ice,(which 
might  break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  him 
.in  the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the  Christians, 
which  might  be  innocent  under  the  latd  reign,  had 
stigmatized  him  with  die  name  of  Gabour  Ortachi, 
or  foster  brother  of  the  infidels  f  ;  and  his  avarice 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  correspondence, 
which  was  detected  and  punished  after  the  coh« 

O  2  ciuaon 

*  Cantemir,  p.  97, 98.  The  Sultan  was  either  doubtful  of 
kit  cpiu]iietty  or  ignorant  of  the  supetior  merits  of  Constanti- 
nople* A  dty  or  a  lufigdom  maj  tometimes  be- mined' bj  the 
Imperial  fortune  of  their  ao?erei(tB* 

f  SfffT^tf K»  by  the  president  Counn,  is  translated  fere  nour-   1 
ricier,  most  correctly  indeed  from  the  Latin  version  ^  but  in   \ 
his  haste,  he  has  overlo^ed  the  note  by  which  Ismael  Boillaud 
(ad  Ducam,  c.  35.)  agknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 
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X  H  A  p,  clu^on  of  the  war.     On  receiving  the  royal  man- 
date,  he  embraced,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his 
wife  and  children ;  filled  up  a  cup  with  pieces  of 
gold,  hastened  to  the  palace,  adored  the  Sultan, 
and  offered,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom^  the 
slight  tribute  of  his  duty  and  gratitude  *.     **  It  is 
*•  not  my  wish,"  said  Mahomet,  "  to  resume  my 
gifts,  but  rather  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on 
thy  head.     In  my  turn,  I  ask  a  present  far  more 
*•  valuable  and  important, — Constantinople/'    As 
soon  as  the  vizir  had  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
the  same  God,'*  said  he,  *^  who  has  already  given 
thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  will 
^  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the  capital.  His  pro- 
^*  vidence  and  thy  power  assure  thy  success  j  and 
^^  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  feithful  slaves,  will 
*•  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes."     **  Lala  f,'* 
(or  preceptor,)  continued  the  Sultan,  *•  do  you  see 
this  pillow  ?  all  the  night,  in  my  agitation,  I  have 
pulled  it  on  one  dde  and  the  other ;  I  have  risen 
^^  from  my  bed,  again  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep 
**  has  not  visited  these  weary  eyes.    Beware  of  tl^ 
<<  gold  and  silver  of  the  Romans ;  in  arms  we  are 

"  superior ; 

J       *  The  Oriental  custom  of  never  appearing  witbout  gifts 
'  before  a  sovereign  or  a  superior,  is  of  bigh  antiquityy  arid 
seems  analogous  with   the  idea  of   sacrifice,  still  more  an- 
cient and  universal.     See  the  examples  of  such  Persian  gifts, 
^lian,  Hist.  Var.  1.  i.  c.  31^.33. 

,  f  The  La/a  of  the  Turks  (Cantcmir,  p.  34.),  and  the  T«fa 
of  the  Greeks  (Ducas,  c.  35.),  are  derived  from  the  natural 
language  of  children  ^  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  such 
primitive  ^ords  which  denote  their  parents,  are  the  simple  re- 
petition of  one  syllable,  composed  of  a  labia  1,  or  dental  conso* 
nant,  and  an  open  vowel,  (des  Brofles,  Mechanisme  dcs  Lan- 
gues,  torn.!,  p.  23i«»247.).  ' 
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M  superior ;  and  with  the  aid  of  God,  and  the  chap. 
*•  prayers  of^  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  f^^^^^\ 
^^  masters  of  Constantinople/'     To  sound  the  dis- 
position of  his  soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through 
the  streets  alone,  and  in  disguise ;  and  it  was  fatal 
to  discover  the  Sultan,  when  he  wished  to  escape 
from  the  vulgar  eye.     His  hours  were  spent  in  de* 
lineating  the  plan  of  the  hostile  city ;  in  debating 
with  his  generals  and  engineers,  on  what  spot  he 
should  erect  his  batteries ;  on  which  side  he  should 
assault  the  walls ;    where  he  should  spring  bis . 
mines ;  to  what  place  he  should  apply  his  scaling* 
ladders ;  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  repeated  and  * 
proved  the  lucubrations  of  the  night. 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  studied  The  great 
with  peculiar  caye  the  recent  and  tremendous  dis-  Mahomet. 
covery  of  the  Latins  ;  and  his  artillery  surpassed 
whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world.  A  founder 
of  cannon,  a  Dane  or  Hungarian,  who  had  been  al- 
most starved  in  the  Greek  service,  deserted  to  the 
Moslems,  and  was  liberally  entertained  by  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  Mahomet  was  satisfied  with  the 
answer  to  his  first  questiop^  which  he  eagerly 
pressed  on  the  artist.  '*  Am  I  able  to  casta  canijtoa 
capable  of  throwing  a  ball,  or  stone  of  sufEcient 
size,  to  batter  the  waHs  of  Constantinople?" 
^  I  am  not  ignorant  of  theii?  strength,  but  were 
"  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  1  could 
**  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  power  j  the  posi- 
^^  tion  and  management  of  that  engine  must  be  left 
*•  to  your  engineers.**  On  this  assurance,  a  foun- 
dery  was  established  at  Adrianople ;  the  metal  was 
prepared  j  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months.  Urban 

0  S  produced 
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CHAP,  prodoted  a  piece  of  brass  (Mrdnance  of  stiu^ndpiis, 
*r.  and  almost  incredible  magnitude;  a  measiire  of 
twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore  ^  and  the  stbtier 
bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred  poui:ids  ^.  A 
yacanf  place  before  the  new  palace  was  chosen  for 
the  first  experiment ;  but  to  prevent  the  sudden 
and  mischievous  effects  of  astonishment  and  fear,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  that  the  caniion  would  he 
discharged  the  ensuing  day.  Tbp  explosion  was 
felt  or  heard  in  the  circuit  of  a  hundred  furlongs } 
the  ball,  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  ^^  driven 
above  a  mile ;  and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it 
buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  in  the  grofind.  For  the 
conveyance  of  this  destructive  engine^  a  frame  or 
carriage  of  thirty  waggons  was  linked  together  an4 
drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen  y  two  huAdred 
tnen  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise  an4  sup* 
port  the  rolling  weight  j  two  hundred  and  fifty 
workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way  and 
repair  the  bridges ;  and  near  two  months  w6re  em-* 
ployed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  A  lively  f  philosopher  derides,  on  thi^ 
occasion,  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks,  aAd  ob^erve^, 
with  much  reason,  that  we  should  always  distrust 

thd 

*  The  Attic  talent  weighed  aboot  ixtj  minse,  or  averda> 
ppU  pounds,  (see  Hooper  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures, 
etc.)  \  but  among  the  modem  Greeks,  that  classic  appellation 
ivaa  extended  to  a  weight  of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
t^nty-five  pounds,  (t)uc3nge,  T«X»yr«?).  Leonardus  Chiensis 
measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  T^ron/cannon  :  Lapidem,  (}ui 
jpalmas  undecim  ex  meis  atabibat  in  g>ro» 

f  See  Voltaire,  (Hist.  Gencralc,  c.  xci.  p.  294.  295O-  He 
wai  amUtious  of  universal  mon&rchy ;  ^nd  the  poet  frequently 
aspires  to  the  name  and  style  of  'an  afironomer,  a  cbcnuft^  &c« 
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the  ocaggeoiioDB  of  a  vanquished  people.     He  c  h  a  p. 
calcfUatofl,  thtt  a  hall,  ovea  of  two  huqdred  pounds, 
\vonld  reqnirea  chat]g^  of  one  hundred  and' fifty 
pounds  of  pofwder  j  and  that  the  stroke  would  be 
feeUe  and  iiapoteiit,  w^  not  a  fifteen|h  part  of 
tiieaiass  oouid  be  inflamed  ai  the  samempment*  A 
stnuQger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  deoruction,  I  cm  dis- 
cw^  that  the  modern  improvements  of  artillery  pre* 
ter  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight  of  metal;  the 
qi^pkaesfof  the  fire  to  the  sound, or  eveathe  conse^ . 
quenee  §f  a  single  explosion.    Yet  I  dare  not  reject 
the  poflitiiK  and  awmmotis  evidence  of  omtemparary 
wiit^:^  >  wv  i:a4i  it  seem  improbable,  that  the  first 
artiBt^in  theiirrudeandambitious  efforts,  should  have 
transgressed  the  rtandardpfinoderpitjon.  ATyr^^h 
caxmcm»  mxire  emirinou9  thin  th^t  of  Mahomet,  still 
^uard^  jebe  -Mfranee  pf  the  Dardanelles  j  m^  i^  t^9 
ase  he  incimvement,  it  hto  been  found  on  a  lat^  trial 
that  thfi  fiect  wan  ikr  ftdm  cont^inptihlp.  A  stone 
bullet  6£  ekwn  bnncked  poundp  weight  w^  once 
diaeharged  with  three  hundred  a^d  (hiity  pounds 
of  powder ;  at  the  distance  pf  w  himdred  y^^i  tt 
^vered  into  three  rocky  fragments,  traversed  the 
stj«ght,  and,  kaying  the  waters  in  a  foao^,  again 
rose  apd  bou^ided  against  the  opposite  hiU  ^. 

White  jMabpmet  threatwed  the  capital  of  thp 
l^ast,  the  Greek  Emperor  implored  with  fervent 

O  4  prayers 

• 

♦  The  Baron  dc  Tott,  (torn.  iii.  p.  85 — ^89.),  who  for- 
tified the  Dardanelles  against  the  Russians,  describes  in  a 
lively,  and  even  comic  strain,  hb  own  prowess,  and  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Turks.  But  that  adventurous  traveller 
does  not  posses^  the  art  of  gaining  our  confidence. 
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CHAP,  prayers  the  assistance  of  earth  and  heaven.    But 
1 1    ^^^b  the  invisible  powers  ^ese  deaf  to  his  W|^Uca. 
n SrmV  ^^^  5  ^^  Christendom  belield  with  indifference 
the  siege    the  fall  of  Constantinople^  while  she  derived  at 
stanti/     ^^^^  some  promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous  and 
^  A^b     ^^"^P^'^^  policy  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,     Some 
14S3,*     states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too  remote ;  by 
- '^"^  ^-    some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary,  by 
others  as  inevitable. .  The  Western  princes  were 
involved  in  their  endless  and  domestic  quarrels; 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  exasperated  ^by  the 
falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.    Instead  of 
employing  in  their  favour  the  arms  and  treasures 
6f  Italy,  Nicholas  the  Fifth  had  foretold  their  ap- 
proaching ruin ;  and  his  honour  was  engaged  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecy.     Perhaps  he 
was  softened  by  the  last  extremity  of  their  digress } 
but  his  compassion  was  tardy )   his  efforts  were 
faint  and   unavailing ;    and   Constantinople   had 
^  fallen,  before  the  squadrons  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
could    sail    from  their    harbours  *•    Even    the 
princes  of  the  Morea  and  of  the  Greek  islands 
affected  a  cold  neutrality,    llie  Genoese  colony  of 
Galada  negociated  a  private  treaty  ;  and  the  Suhan 
indulged  them  in  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  his 
clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  em- 

pire.  . 

*  Non  audivit|  tndignum  ducens,  says  tbe  honest  Aptoni- 
Dus^  but  as  the  Roman  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and 
ftshamcd,  w^  find  the  more  courtly  expression  of  Platina,  in 
aniipo  fuisse  pontifici  juvare  Grsecos,  and  the  positiTe  assertioq 
pf  ^ncas  Sylvius,  structam  classem.  Sec.  (Spond.'  A.  D.  1453^ 
No.  30- 
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pire.  A  plebeian  cro^,  and  some  Byzantine  chap. 
nobles,  basely  withdrew  from  the  danger  of  their 
country ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  rich  denied  the 
Emperor,  and  reserved  for  the  Turks,  the  secret 
treasures  which  m^t  have  raised  in  their  defence 
whole  armies  of  mercenaries  *•  The  indigent  and 
solitary  prince  prepared,  however,  to  sustain  his 
formidable  advensary ;  but  if  his  courage  were  equal 
to  the  peril,  his  str^gth  was  inadequate  to  the  con* 
test*  In  the  beginiurig  of  the  sprii^,  the  Turkish 
vanguard  swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Constantinople :  submission  was  spared  and 
protected*;  whatever  presumed  to  redst  was  exter* 
mioated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek  places 
on  the  Black  Sea^  Mesembria,  Acheloum,  and  Bi- 
zon,  surrendered  oji  the  first  summons ;  Selybria 
alone  des^ired  the  honours  of  a  siege  oic  blockade  ; 
a^id  the  bold  inhabitants,  while  they  were  invested 
by  land,  launched  their  boats,,  pillaged  the  opposite 
coast  of  Cyzkus,  and  sold  their  captives  in  the  pub- 
lic market.  But  on  the  ap[»roach  of  Mahomet  him* 
self^  all  was  silent  and  prostrate ;  he  first  halted  at 
the  distance  of  five  miles ;  and  from-  thence  advan- 
cing i^  battle-array,  planted  before  the  gate  of  St 
Romanus  the  Imperial  standard ;  and,  on  the  sixth 

day 

*  Antonin.  in  Proem ^—Epist.  Cardinal.  Isidor.  apud  Spon- 
danum ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irency  bas  happily 
seized  Uiis  characteristic  circumstance  : 

The  groaning  Oijpekt  dig  up  the  golden  cairecns, 
The  accumulated  wealth  of  hoarding  ages ; 
That  uealth  which,  granted  to' their  weeping  Pripc^^ 
Hpd  jangM  embattled  nations  at  their  gatef* 
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CHAP,    day  of  April,  formed  the  raemoraUe  siege  of  Con* 

if^  sfantmople, 

^"^  t"*^^.  The  troops  of  Afiia  and  Europe  extended  on  the 
'  right  and  left  from  the  Propontis  to  the  harbour  ^ 
the  Janizaries  in  the  front  were  stationed  b^bre  the 
Stiltan's  tent ;  the  Ottoman  line  was  covered  by  a 
deep  entrenchment ;  and  a  subordinate  arnny  inclo- 
sed the  suburb  of  Galata,  and  watched  the  doubt-^ 
ful  faith  of  the  Genoese.  The  inquisitive  PhileU 
pus,  Mrho  resided  in  Grece  about  thhty  years  before 
the  siege,  is  confident,  that  all  the  Turkish  forces, 
of  any  name  or  value,  could  not  exceed  the  mim^ 
ber  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand 
foot ;  and  he  upbraids  the  pustHaninuty  of  the  na«' 
tions,  who  had  tamely  yielded  to  a  handful  of  bar* 
barians.  Such,  indeed,' might  be  the  regular  esta- 
blishment of  the  CapicuU  *,  the  troops  of  thePorte^- 
who  marched  with  the  Prince,  and  were  paid  from 
Ws  royal  treasury.  But  the  bashaws,  in  their  re* 
spective  governments,  maintained  or  levied  a  pro- 
vincial militia ;  many  lands  were  held  by  a  military 
tenure ;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  spoil ;  and  the  soimd  of  t\e  holy  trumpet  invited 
a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless  fcmatics,  who  might 
contribute  at  least  to  multiply  the  terrors,  and  in  a 
first  attack  to  blunt  the  swords,  of  the  Christians. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  powers  is  magnified 

by 

*  The  pihline  troops  ire  styled  OffmA^  tbe  provindsls, 
SerateuB :  and  most  of  the  names  and  instttutioBS  of  the  Turk- 
ish pulitia  existed  before  the  Ganm  Namh  of  Soliman  II»  from 
which,  and  bis  o^  experienccy  Count  Marngli  has  €0l4poscd 
his  military  state  of  the  Ottomm  empire. 
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by  Du(^  Cksdcondyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  to  chap/ 
the  amoum  of  three  or  fopr  hundred  thousand  men  j  ^^^^^^y 
but  Phrafit^  v/^  ^  less  x^mote  and  more  accurate 
judge )  and  his  precise  definition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifiyfetght  thousand  does  not  exceed  the  mea* 
stt!rt»  Cjf  experience  and  probability  ♦.    The  navy  of 
the  besiegers  was  less  formidable;  the  Propontis 
wai  oyei^pread  with  three  hundrM  and  twehty  sail ; 
biit  of  thefie  no  more  than  eighteen  could  be  rated 
as  failles  of  v^ ;  an4  the  far  greater  part  must  be 
degraded  to  th^  conditbn  oJF  stdresfaips  and  trans-    . 
ports,  whiiSh  pbured  ii^to  the  clmp  fresh  supplies  . 
of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.    In  her  last  of  the 
46€ay)  C^tfistantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  ^^*^^ 
than  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  these 
numbers  ar^  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but        . 
pf  captivity }  and  they  mbsf  ly  consisted  of  mechanics, 
of  priests,  of  women,  and  of  m^  devoid  t>f  that 
jd{tf rit  whidi  ev9en  women  have  sometimes  exerted 
for  the  comdioti  stkfety,    I  ^an  suppose,  I  could 
almost  excuse,  th^  reluctance  of  subjects  to  serve 
on  a  dimut  frontftef,  at  the  iR^ill  xJi  a  tyrant ;  bur 
the  man  ^ho  dares  not  expose  his  Kfe  in  the  de- 
^ce  of  his  children  and  his  property,  has  lost  in 
sjoeiety  llk|&  flxBt  atid  most  aedve  energies  of  nature. 
BytheEtUpelror's  command,  a  particular  inquiry 
had  been  made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how 

many 

*  T Iw  obseiYfldon  of  Phiklplios  is  approved  b^  Cuspinian 
in  tlMe  ycftr  1 308,  (d«  Csesaribus,  in  £pilog.  de  Militi&  Tur» 
ckft,  p.  697.).  Marsigli  provct,  that  the  effective  armies  of 
the  Turks  are  ibocb  less  numerous  tbati  they  appear.  In  the 
army  that  besieged  Constantinople,  Leonatdus  Cbiemis  xeckons 
so  more  than  15,000  Janizaries. 
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CHAP,  many  of  the  citizens,  or  even  of  the  mo^ks,  vfeK' 

^^..--v-^  ^^^  s^cl  v^illing  to  bear  arms  for  their  comitry. 

/  The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phranza  *  ;  and,  after 

a  dilgent  ^iddition,  he  informed  his  master,  with 
grief  and  surprise,  that  the  national  defence  was 
reduced  to  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
Romans.  Between  Constantine  and  his  &ithfiiil  mi- 
nister,  this  comfortless  secret  was  pres^ved ;  and 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  shields,  cross-bows,  and 
muskets,  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city-bands.  They  derived  some  accession  from  a 
b6dy  of  two  thousand  strangers,  under  the  coni- 
mand  of  John  Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese ;  a  libe* 
ral  donative  was  advanced  to  these  auxiliaries ;  and 
a  princely  recompence,  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  was 
promised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of  their  chief. 
A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  it  was  supported  by  some  Greek  and  Ita- 
Uan  vessels  of  war  and  merchandise ;  and  the  ^ips 
of  every  Christian  nation,  that  successively  ar- 
rived from  Candia  and  the  Black  Sea,  were  de- 
tained for  the  public  service. '  Against  the  powers 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  city  of  the  extent  of 
thirteen,  perhaps  of  sixteen  miles,  was  dffended 
by  a  scanty  garrison  of  seven  or ,  eight  thousand 
soldiers.  Europe  and  Asia  were  open  to  thq 
besiegers ;  but  the  strength  and  provisions  of  the 

Greeks 

* 

*  £go,  eidem  (Imp*)  tabellas  ezttlbDi  nop  absque  dolore 
ct  mcestitia,  mansitque  apud  nos  duos  aliis  occultns  nuiqerus, 
(Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  8.)*  With  some  indulgence  for  national 
prejudices,  ytt  cannot  desire  a  more  authentic  witness,  not 
9n]y  of  public  facts,  but  of  private  counsels. 


>  « 
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Glreeks  must  sustain  a  daily  decrease ;  nor  could  c  H  A  i?. 
they  indulge  the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour  ^—^  ^  ,' 
or  supply. 

The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn  their  False 
swords  in  the  resolution  of  death  or  conquest.   The  "hj^two 
primitive  Christians  might  have  embraced  each  ^^^^'  ;^** ' 
other,  and  awaited  in  patience  and  charity  the  stroke      1451.' 
pf  martyrdom.    But  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople   ^^^'  "* 
were  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  and 
that  spirit  was  productive  only,  of  animosity  and  dis* 
cord.     Before  his  death,  the  Emperor  John  Pal3::o- 
logus  had  renounced  the  unpopular  measure  of  an 
union  with  the  Latins ;  nor  was  the  idea  revived, 
till  the  distress  of  his  brother  Constantine  imposed 
a  last  trial  of  flattery  and  dissimulation  **•     With 
the  demand  of  temporal  aid,  his  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience  t  his  neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by 
the  urgent  cares  of  the  state;  and  his  orthodox 
wishes  solicited  the  presence  of  a  Roman  legate. 
The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded ;  yet  the 
signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be  overlook- 
ed ;  a  legate  was  more  easily  granted  than  an  army ; 
and  about  six  months  before  the  final  destruction, 
the  Cardinal  Isidore  of  Ru^  appeared  in  that 
character  with  a  retinue  of  priests  and  soldiers. 
The  Emperor  saluted  him  as  a  friend  and  father  t 
fespectfuUy  listened    to   his    public   and  private 


sermons ; 


*  In  Spondanus,  the  narrative  of  the  union  h  not  only  par- 
tial, but  imperfect.  The  Bishop  of  Painters  died  in  1642, 
and  the  history  of  Ducas,  whiqh  represents  these  scenes  (c.  36. 
37.)  with  such  truth  and  spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year 
1.649. 
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CHAP,  sermons;  and  with  the  taost  obsequious  of  the 
^  ■  V  ■  >L  clergy  and  laymen  subscribed  the  act  of  udiob,  as 
it  had  been  ratified  in  the  council  of  Florence.  On 
the  twelfth  of  December^  the  two  nations,  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia^  joined  in  the  ooniHiunioii  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  the  names  of  the  two 
ponti&  were  solemnly  commemorated  ;  the  names 
of  Nicholas  the  Fifths  (he  vicar  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  patriarch  Gregory,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  a  rebellious  people. 
Obstt-  But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Ladn  priest 

teaticLnn  ^^^  officiated  at  the  altar,  were  an  object  of  scan- 
^tbe        (lai  •  and  it  ^Tas  observed  with  horror,  that  he  con- 
secrated a  cake  or  wafer  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the  saonunenL 
^  ^  A  national  historian  acknowledges  widi  a  blush,  that 

none  of  his  countrymen,  not  the  Emperor  himself 
were  sincere  in  this  occasional  confonnity  f.  Tlieir 
hasty  and  unconditional  submission  v^as  palliated  by 
a  promise  of  future  revisal ;  but  the  best  cm-  the 
worst  of  their  excuses  was  the  confession  of  their 
-own  perjury.  When  they  were  pressed  by  the  re- 
.proaches  of  their  honest  .brethren,  ^^Havej)afience,'* 
they  whispered,  ^  have  patience  till  God  shall  have 
^  delivered  the  dty  from  the  great  dragon  who 
**  seeb  to  devour  us.  You  shall  then  perceive 
*^  whether  we  are  truly  reconciled  with  the  Azj^ 
*<  mites/'    But  pati^ice  is  not   die  |Uttribute  of 

zeal; 

*  Phranza,*  one  of  the  cdnforming  Greeks,  acknowledges 
•that  the  measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  aiudlii ;  be 
afBriDs  with  pleasure,  that  those  w*ho  refused  to  perferm  their 
deyotions  in  St  Sophia,  extra  culpam  et  in  pace  essenr,  (l.Ui. 

C.  2C.). 


-Si 
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;^1 ;  nor  caa  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to  tlie  chap: 
ftvedom  and  violence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  From  «^.^y"'' 
the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  the  inhabitaots^f  other  sex,  ^ 
and  of  every  degree,  mshedin  crowds  to  $he  oM 
tof  the  monk  Geauiadius  ^,  to  oonsolt  the  oracle  of 
(the  chmK:h«  The  holy  man  was  invisible;  entranced^ 
«8  it  should  ^eeta,  in  deep  meditation,  or  divine 
irapture ;  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his 
cell  a  ^>ea^ng  tablet ;  and  they  successively  witll- 
drew,  after  reading  these  tremendous  w(»:ds :  ^^  O 
miserable  Rcynans!  why  will  ye  abandon  the 
truth  ?  and  why,  instead  of  ccmfiding  in  GM, 
^^  ^viU  ye  put  your,  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing 
^^  your  feith,  you  will  lose  your  city.  Have  mercy 
**  €)n  me,  O  Lord !  I  protest  in  thy  presence,  that  I 
^*  am  innocent  of  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans  1 
^'  consider,  pause,  and  repent*  At  the  same  mo^ 
**  ment  that  you  renounce  the  religicm  of  your  fa?. 
therS)  by  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  fo« 
reign  servitude."  According  to  the  advice  of 
Gennadius,  tte  nsligious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angels, 
mid  as  proud  as  ddsmons,  rejected  the  act  of  union, 
«nd  abjured  ^11  communion  with  the  present  and 
future  associates  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  example 
was  aj^auded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part 

of 

*  His  primitive  and  s&cular  name  was  George  Scbolatais,    ^^  ^l  ff  Z^/, 
TvUch  lie  changed  for  that  of  Gennadius,  ekher  when  he  be-    ^       *    - '  >♦'  v 
^Ane  a  monk  or  a  patriarch.   His  defence,  at  Fhorcncc,  of  tlic  >v^^^^/   ^^  "  ' 
Mflde  union  ^hSfA  he  so  fonously  attacked  at  Conitantinop^e,     A/.  J^ 
l^fts  t€mpt«d  Leo  Allatias  (Diatrib.  de  Georgiia,  in  Fabric. 
Kbliot.  Grsec.  torn.  x.  p.  760—786.)  to  divide  him  into  two 
'taen  *,  bttt  Renaudot  (p.  343«-^3B3.)  has  restored  the  identity 
^fhis  perio^y  and  the  duplici^of  Bs  character. 
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CHAP,  of  the  clergy  aiid  people.  From  the .  monasferr, 
the  devout  Greeks  dispersed  themselves  in  the  ta- 
vems ;  drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  Pope  ; 
emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the 
holy  Virgin ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  against 
Mahomet  the.  city  iivhich  she  had  formerly  saved 
from  Chosroes  and  the  Chagan*  In  the  double  in- 
toxication of  zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  exclaim- 
ed, "  What  occasion  have  we  for  succour,  or 
"  union,  or  Latins  ?  for  from  us  be  the  worship  of 
♦*  the  Azymites^'  During  the  winter  that  preceded 
the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distracted  by 
this  epidemical  frenzy ;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  the 
approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity 
and  love,  served  only  to  fordfy  the  obstinacy  and 
influence  of  the  zealots*  The  confessors  scrutinized 
and  alarmed  the  conscience  of  thdr  votaries,  and  a 
rigorous  penance  was  imposed  on  those  who  had 
received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had 
<  given  an  express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His 
service  at  the  altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the 
mute  and  simple  spectators  of  the  ceremony  ;  they 
forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the  virtue  of 
their  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  even 
in  danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  their  prayers  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the 
church  of  St  Sophia  been  polluted  by  the  La- 
.tin  sacrifice,  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  or  an  heathen  temple,  by  the  clergy 
and  people ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  pre- 
vailed in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often 
smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense,  blazed  with  in- 
numerable 
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liumerable  lights,  and  resoimded  nHth  the  voice  of  chap. 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  Latins  were  the  mott  V^^^^^ 

odious  of  heretics  and  infidels ;  and  the  first  mtin- 
ster  of  the  empire,  the  great  Dujce^  tras  heard  to 
declare,  that  he  had  rather  bdlold,  in  Constantly 
nople,  the  turban  of  Mahomet^  than  the  lope's 
dara,  or  a  cardinal's  hat  *«  A  sentiment  so  un^ 
vorthy  of  Chrktians  and  patnots^  was  famiifatir  add 
jatal  to  the  Greeks ;  the  Emperor  was  deprived  of 
the  aflTection  and  support  of  his  subjects ;  sind  their 
native  cowar<£ce  was  sancdfi^d  by  resignation  to 
the  divine  decree,  or  the  visionairy  hope  of  a  mi* 
raculous  deliverance* 

.  Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figui^e  of  siege  of 
Constantinople,  the  two  fikks  dong  the  sea  wel'e  ^opi^^b^^* 
made  inaccfssifale  to  an  en^ny ;  the  Propontis  by  Miihomet 
nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art.    Between  the  two     X.  d^ 
wa&ers,  the  basis  of  the  triangte,  the  land*^d<^  was  ApMul- 
protected  by  a  double  wait,  and  a  deep  di«(Si  of  ^^^x  ^s)- 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  fe^tv    Against  thi^  line 
of  fortification,  which  Phramti,  an  eye-witness^ 
prokmgl  ta  the  measure  of  six  miles  f,  the  Otto* 
mans  directed  their  principal  attack }  iind  the  Em^ 
penr,  after  distributing  the  service  smd  command 
6f  the  most  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  de* 
fence  of  die  external  walL    In  .the  first  days  of  thd 
sege,  the  Greek  soldiers  descended^  into  the  ditch, 
Voi^IIL  P    .  '       flr 

*  OtmUkiM^  ««X0«T^,  may  be  Fairly  translated,  a  cardinars 
bat.  The  difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  embittered 
the  schism. 

f  We  are  obliged  to  lednce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest 
weasare  which  is  preserved  in  the  wersts  of  Rrossta,  of  547 
French  imfia^  and  of  104-f  to  a  degree.     The  »x  miles  of 
Phranza  do  not  exceed  four* English  miles,  (d'Anrill^,  Mesu*       ' 
res  Itmeraires,  p.  6i.  123.  Sec.}* 
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c  HA  P.  or  allied  into  the  field ;  but  they-  soon  discovered, 
Lxvin.  jiiajtin  ^^  proporti^nof  theirnumbers^  one  Chris- 
tiaa  was  of  more  value  than  twenty  Turks  j  and, 
aftftr  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  con- 
teikt  to  maintain  the.  rampart  with  their  missile 
ive^eapons^  Nonsljould  this  prudenc*  be  accused  of 
pusiUantmity.  The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous 
and  bi^e  j  but  the  last  Constantine  deserves  the 
natue  of  an  hero ;  his  noble  band  of  volunteers 
was  ij&spired .  with  Roman  virbe ;  and  the  foreign 
ausotiaries  supported  the  honour  of  the  Western 
<^hivalry.  The  incessant  volfies  of  lances,  add  ar-^ 
rows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke,  the.soimd,. 
and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and  cannon.  Their 
small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time  either  five, 
or  even  ten  balls  of  lead,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
and,  according  txy  the  closoiess  of  the  ranks,  and 
the  force  of  the  powder,  several  breast(>plates  and 
bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot.  Bat 
the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches, 
or  covered  with  ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the 
science  of  the  Qhristians ;  but  their  inadequate 
^ock  of:  gunp^rwdei;  was  wasted  in  die  operations 
of  each  day.  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful, 
.either  in  size  or  number  i  and  if  they  possessed 
some  hea,vy  cai)non, .  tjiey  feared  to  plant  them  on 
the  walls^  lest  the  ag^d  structure  should  be  shaken 
S|nd  overthrown  by  the  explosion  •.  The  same  de- 
structive secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems ; 

by 

*  At  indies  dodiorcs  nostri  facti  paravcre  contra  boates 
machinamenta,  qu8&  tamen  avare  dabantur.  Pulvis  erat  nitrt 
modica  exigua  >  tela  modicg  ^  bombardao,  si  aderant  incom- 
moditate  loci  primum  hostes  offcodcre  maceriebus  aWeisquc 

-    tectoc 
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hy  whom  it  was  ^inployed  with  the  superior  energy  c  rf  A  P: 
of  zeal)  riches^  and  despotism.  The  great  cannon  ^'^^"^• 
of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  notited ;  •  an  im- 
portant and  vkible  object  in  the  history  of  thie 
times ;  but  that  enormous'  engine  was  flankied  by 
two  fellows  almdst  of  equal  magnitude  *  ;  th^  loh^ 
order  of  the  Turjdsh  artillery  Was  pointed  against 
the  walls ;  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  oh 
the  most  accesdble  places  $  and  of  tme  of  these  it 
is  ambiguously  expi'essed,  that  it  was  mbtihted  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  guris,-  or  that  it^dsstharged 
one  hundred  and  thirty  bullefts.  Tet,  ki^tlie  power 
and  activity  of  the  Sultan,  we  may  dilddetn  ihein- 
fancy  of  the  new  science*  Undeir  a  master  \y^6 
counted  the  moments,  the  greait  cannon couldbe 
loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven  limes  in*'  on^ 
dayt*  The  heated  metat- unfortmntiely  frurst; 
several  workmen  wei^  ^stvoyed  ;  and  the  ikaA  of 
an  artist  was  admiredy.wh»  bediought  himself  bf 
.  preventing  the  danger  and  the  accident,  by  poilnng 
-  oil,  after  each  .es^plosion,  into  tl^e  mouth  of: the 
caimon.  .     ..re     • 

P2  ITie 

tect08  non  poterant.      Nam  siquse  xnagnse  crant,   ne  murus 
concuteretar  noster,  quv^scebftnt*     This  passage  of'Lcdtiar* 

dus  ChicQsis  is  curious  and  important.  ,  .      , 

« 

*  According^  to  Cbalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  can-    % 
non  burst ;  an  aecident  whichy  according  to  Ducas,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  artistes  skill.     It.  is  evident  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  same  gun. 

f  Near  an  hundred  years  after  the  dege  of  Gmstantioopk^ 
the  French  and  finglish  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of 
firing  300  shot  in  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  (Mcmoires  de 
Martin  du  Bellay,  L  z.  in  the  Collection  Generaki  torn.  xxi. 
p.  239.). 
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CHAP.  The  first  randcm  ^ts  were  prodoctiYe  of  more 
LxyiiL  gQmj^  ijj^jj  effect  j  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a 
Attack  Christian^  that  the^  engineers  were  taught  to  level 
fence.  their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides  pf  the  sa^ 
Ueni;  angles  of  a  bastion.  ^However  imp^ecti;  the 
weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  walls ;  and  the  Turks,^  pushiftg  their 
approaches  io  the  edge  of  the  ditch^  attempted  to 
fill  the  enormous  chasm,  and  to  build  a  road  to 
the  assault*^  Innumerable  fascines^  and  hogsheads, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other ; 
and  such.w^  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that 
die  foremost  and  the  weakest  were  pushed  head^ 
long  down  the  precipice^  and  instantly  buried  un^ 
der  the  accumulated  mass*  To  fill  the  ditch  was 
the  toil  of  the  besiegers ;  to  clear  away  the  rubUsh 
was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven 
in  the  day  was  sdll  unravelled  in  the  night*  The 
next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  practice  o£ 
mines  ^  but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every  attempt 
he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Christian 
engineers ;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of 
replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages  with  gui^ 
powder,  and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities  into 
the  air  t*    A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the 

siege 

^  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  v^lthout  striving  to 
emulate  the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  Abb6  de 
Vertoty  in  his  prolix  descsiptions  of  the  sril^ges  of  Rhodes,  Mal- 
ta, &c«  But  thiit  agreeable  historian  had  a  torn  fbr  romance, 
and  as  he  wrott  to  please  the  order,  he  has  adopted  the  same 
spirit  of  emthttsiasai  aad  cUvalry. 

f  The  first  theory  of  mines  whh  gunpowder  appears  in 
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Aege  of  Constantinople,  is  tbe  re^imioii  of  the  an*  chap. 
ciait  and  modem  artillery.  The  cannon  were  in-  ^^^  ^- 
termingled^with  the  mechanical  engines  for  casting 
«t6nes  and  darts ;  the  baHet  and  the  batterii^rram 
were  directed  against  the  same  walls ;  nor  had  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder  superseded  the  use  of  tbe 
liquid  and  unextingutshable  fire.  A  wooden  tur»* 
ret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on.  roileirs; 
this  portable  magazine  of  anununiDion  and  fascines 
was  protected  by  a  threefold  cotering  of  bulls 
l^des  ;  incessant  vollies  were  securely  disdiatged 
£-001  the  loop>holes ;  in  the  front,  three  doors  were 
<romrif^  lor  the  altemste- sally  and  retreat  of  the 
soldiers  2nd  workmen.  They  aseended  by  a  stair^* 
case  to  the  uppar  platform,  and  as  high  as  the 
lev^l  of  that  platform,  a  scalingt-ladder  >coa|d  be 
raised  by  pnllies  to  form  a  biidge,*  and  gsapple^ 
itrith  the  adverse  rampait.  By  these  various  arts 
of  annoyance,  some  as  new  as  they  wepe  "pemiGious 
to  the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St  Romanus  was  at 
length  overturned ;  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  inter* 
xiipted  by  darkness ;  but  they  trusted,  that  with 
the  return  of  light  they  should  fenew  the  attad;: 
with  fresh  w^our,  and  decisive  success.  Of  this 
pause  of  action,  this  interval  of  hope,  each  mo- 
ment was  improved  by  the  activity  of  the  Emperor 
and  Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night  on  the  spot, 

PS  and 

1480,  in  a  MS.  of  George  of  Sienna,  (Tiraboschi,  torn.  vi. 
p.  i.  p.  314.).  They  wexe  first  practised  at  Sar^anella,  in 
1487  ;  bat  the  hononr  and  improvement  in  1 503  is  ascribed 
t«  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them  with  success  in  tlie  wars 
of  Italy,  (Hist*  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambrav,  torn.  ii.  p«  93 — 97.)* 
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CHAP,   and  urcred  the  labours  vhich  involved  th^  sHety  of 
the  church  and  city.    At  the  dawn  of  day»  the  inir 
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patient  Sultan  perceived^  with  astonishment  md 
grief^  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  ditch  was  cleared  and  restored ;  ^4 
the  tower  of  St  Romanus  was  again  strong  and  en* 
tire.  '  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his  design  ;  an4 
uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of 
the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets  should  not  have 
compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a  work,  in  so 
short  a  time,  should  haye  bcbn  accpmpli^ed  by 
the  infidek. 
Succour  The  generodty  of  the  Christian  princes  was  add 
rory  of*  and  tardy ;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege, 
iourihips.  Constantine  had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the 
ArchipebgOy  the  Morea,  and  Sicily^  the  most  in- 
dispensable supplies*  As  early  as  the  beginning  of 
April,  five  ^  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandise 
and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  o( 
Chios,  had  not  the  wind  blown  obstin^ely  from  the 
north  f.  One  of  these  ships  bore  th^  Imperial 
flag ;  the  remaining  fobr  belonged  to  the  Genoese  j 
and  they  were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with 
wine,  oil,  and  vegetables;  and,  above  all,  with 
soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the  service  oij  the  capital^ 

After 

*  It  is  singular  that  tbe  Greeks  should  not  9gree  in  the 
number  of  these  illuJtricus  vessels  *,  the^v^  of  Ducas,  the  four 
of  Phranza  and  Leonardus,  and  the  two  of  Chalcondyles,  must 
be  extended  to  the  smaller,  qr  confined  to  larger  size.  Vol- 
taire, in  giving  one  of  these  ships  to  Frederic  111.  confounds 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

f  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance  of  language 
and  geography,  the  president  Cousin  detains  them  at  Qhios 
vihh  a  southy  and  wafts  them  to  Constantinople  with  •  QortU 
vvind. 
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After  a  tedicms  delay,  a  gentle  Inreeze,  aiid,  oH  g  H  a  p. 
the  second  day,  a  strong  gale  from  -the  soiaich,  ^^ 
carried  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  th&  Pro^ 
pootis;  biut  tJne  city  vas  already  invested  t>y  sesi 
and  landf  and  the  Turkish  flej^t,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  .Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,'  or  at 
least  to  repel^  these  hold  auxiliaries.  The  tea:der 
uho  has  present  to  his  miod  the  geographical  pic^ 
ture  of  Constantbc^le,  i^ill  conceive  and*  admii^ 
the  ^reamess  of  the  spectacle*  The  five  Chrteti&iC 
ships  continued  to  advance  with  joyful  sbdtatt;^  and 
a  full  press  both  of  sails  and  oipts,  against  ah  host^e 
fleet  of  three  hundred  vesi^ls ;  and  the  nttfipart, 
the  camp^  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  w^e 
Mned  with  innumerable  spectators;  who  anidously 
awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succour.  At 
the  first  view,  that  event  could  not  appear  dotibt- 
fui ;  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond 
all  measure  or  account ;  and,  in  a  calm,  their 
numbers  and  valour  must  inevitably  have  prevailed. 
But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been  crea- 
ted, not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  height  of  their  prospe* 
rity,  the  Turks  have  acknowledged,  that  if  God 
had  given  them  the  earth,  he  bad  left  the  sea  to 
the  infidels  *  ;  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  pro- 
gress of  decay,  has  established  the  truth  of  their 

F  4  modest 

•  * 

*  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy, 
may  be  observed  in  |(.ycaut  (State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
p.  372 — 378.),  Thcvcnot  (Voyages,  p.  i.  p.  229 — 242*),  and 
Tott  (Memoiijcs,  torn,  iii.)  *,  the  last  of  whom  i)  always  auH- 
cltotts  to  amuse  and  aoaa^e  his  rcad€t« 
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CHAP,   imxtet  confessibn*.    Except  eighteen  gaDies  of 
i^^^^^r  same  force,  die  rest  of  their  fleet  conststed  of  open 
boats,  rudely  constructed,  and  awkwardly  nmia* 
ged,  crowded  with  troope,  and  destitute  of  canooi ; 
and,  since  courage  arises  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the 
Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  element*  In  the 
Christian  squadron,  fire  stout  and  lofty  diips  were 
guided  by  dkilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  vei- 
terans  of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in  the 
^rts  and  perils  of  the  sea.    Their  weight  was  di- 
rected to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that 
impeded  their  passage;  their  artillery  swq>t  the 
waters ;  their  liquid  fare  was  poured  on  the  heads 
of  the  adversaries,  who,  with  the  de^gn  of  board* 
ing,  presumed  to  approach  them ;  and  the  winds 
and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest 
navigatorst    In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial  vessel, 
which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued 
by  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and 
closer  attack,  were  twice  repulsed  with  considerate 
loss.    Mahomet  himsdf  sat  on  horseback  on  the 
beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and 
presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward^  and  by  fear, 
more  poteot  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.    The  pas- 
sions of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body  *, 
seemed  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants ; 
and,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred 
his  horse  with  9  fe^Iess  and  impotent  effort  into 

the 

♦  I  must  confess^  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  living  pic- 
ture which  Thttcydides  (i.  vii.   c.  71.)  has  drawn  ot  the 
passions  and  gestures  of  the  Athenians  in  a  naval  engage*  ' 
io^t  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
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the  sesu  His  loud  reproaches,  and  the  clamciirs  of  chap. 
the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third  attack,  ^^J',^^; 
more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former ;  and  I 
must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence 
of  Phranza,  who  affirms  from  their  own  mouth, 
that  thev  lost  above  twdve  thousand  men  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  day.  They  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while  the  Christian 
squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered  along 
the  Bosphorus,  and  securely  anchored  within  the 
chain  of  the  harix3ur.  In  the  confidence  of  victory, 
they  boasted  thait.  the  whole  Turkish  power  must 
have  yielded  to  their  arms;  but  the  admiral,  or 
capcain^basfaaw,  £3imd  some  consolation  for  a  pain- 
ful wound  in  his  eye,  by  representing  that  accident 
as  the  cause  of  h|s  defeat.  Bakha  Ogli  was  a  rene- 
gade of  the  race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes ;  his  mi- 
litary character  was  tainted  with  the  m^pq>ular  vice 
of  avarice ;  and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Prince 
or  people,  misfortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 
His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence,  the 
captain^bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four 
slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a 
golden  rod  * ;  his  death  had  been  pronounced ;  and 
he  adored  the  clemency  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  sa* 
tisiled  with  the  milder  punishment  of  ccmfiscation 
and  exile.    The  introduction  of  this  supply  revived 

the 

*  According  to  the  exaggerations  or  corrupt  text  of  Ducas, 
(c.  38.x  this  golden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  and  incredible 
iteight  of  500  librse,  or  pounds.  Bouilhud^s  reading  of  500 
drachms,  or  ii^^  pounds,  is  sufficient  to  exercise  the  arm  of 
JVtahomet,  and  bruise  the  back  6f  his  admiral. 
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CHAP,  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the  supoie- 
f^^J'^'^  isess  of  thdr  Western  alKes.     Amidst  the  desarts 
of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  miUioiis 
of  the  crusades  had  buried  themselYes  in  a  vohnt- 
tary  and  inevitable  grave ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  city  was  strong  against  her  enemies,  and 
accessible  to  her  friends ;  and  a  rational  and  mode- 
rate armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have 
saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  n»ne,  and  maintain- 
ed a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.     Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt 
for  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople ;  the  more 
distant  pbwers  were  insensible  of  its  danger ;  and 
the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Huma- 
des,  resided  in  the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove  die 
fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the  Sultan  *. 
Mahomet   .  it  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penfetrate  the 
ji^rnavy  ^  fiecret  of  the  divan ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded, 
ovtr  land.  f}|2it  a  resistance,  so  obsdnate  and  surprising,  had 
fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mahomet.    He  b^an 
to  meditate  a  retreat,  andthe  dege  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the 
second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice 
of  Calil  Bashaw,    who  still  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court.    The 
reduction  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  im« 
less  a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  har- 
bour as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but  the  harbour 

was 


*  Ducas,  who  confesses  himself  ill  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
Hungary,  assigns  a  motive  of  superstition,  g  fatal  belief  that 
Constantinople  would  be  the  term  of  the  Turkish  conquests* 
5ce  Phrahza  (I.  iii.  c.  2o0  and  Spoodauus. 
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was  inaccessible ;  aB  impenetFcibte  chain  was  now  chap. 
defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  ^^^"^• 
a  smaller  size^  with  several  gallies  and  sloops ;  and, 
instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  ap» 
prehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in 
the  open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Ma- 
hornet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and 
marvelkus  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter 
vessels  and  military  stories,  from  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  higher  part  df  the  hal-bour^  The  distance  is 
about  ten  miles ;  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was 
overspread  with  thickets ;  and,  as  the  road  must 
be  opened  behind  the  subuxi)  of  Oalata,  their  free 
passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  op- 
doa  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants 
were  ambitious  of  theiisLvour  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured ;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  supplied  by . 
the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way  was 
covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid 
planks;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and 
smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines 
of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the 
Bosphorus  shore ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers ; 
and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and 
puIlieSf  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at 
the  hdm  and  the  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails 
were  unfurled  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  labour  was 
cheered  by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed 
tlie  hill,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched 
from  the  de^livitv  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 

harbour, 
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CHAP,  harbour,  far  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper 
LxviiL  vgssejs^of  the  Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this 
operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and 
confidence  which  it  inspired ;  but  the  notorious,  un* 
questionable  fact,  was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and 
is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  two  nations  *.  A 
similar  stratagon  had  been  repeatedly  practise^  by 
the  ancients  f ;  the  Ottoman  gaUies  (I  must  again 
repeat)  should  be  considered  as  large  boats ;  and, 
if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the  distance,  the 
obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  |  has 
perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own 
times  II  •  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  up« 
p^  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  fmny,  he  constructed, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mcde,  of 
fifty  cubits  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  in  lengdi ; 
it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogshouls,  joined  with 
rafters  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  soHd 
floor.  On  this  floatmg  battery,  he  planted  one  of  his 
largestcannon,  while  the  fourscore  galUes, with  troops 

and 

*  The  unanimous*  tcsiimony  of  the  four  Greeks  is  confirssed 
by  Cantemir  (p.  96.)  from  the  Turkic  annals :  but  I  could 
wish  to  contract  the  distance  of  tm  miles,  and  to  prolong  the 
ttfrm  of  mie  night. 

f  Phran^a  rejttes  two  esampka  of  a  sinilat  transportation 
over  the  six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  \  the  one  fabulous, 
of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium  \  the  other  true,  of 
Nicetas^  a  Greek  general,  in  the  zoth  century.  To  tl^se  be 
might  have  added  a  bold  enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce 
his  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  (Polybius,  L  viil. 
p.  749.  edit.  Gronov.)t 

t  A  Greek  of  Caadia,  who  b^d  serred  the  Venetiam  in  a 
similar  undertaking,  (Spond.  Aj^D.  1438,  No.  37.)f  might 
possibly  be  the  adviser  and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

particularly  allude  to  our  own  embf  ikations  on  the  laket 
)anada,  in  the  years  1776  and  1 777,  so  great  in  the  labour^ 
so  fruitless  in  the  event. 


of  Cai 
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smd  ^caUag-laddcsrSi^  approached  the  most  accesaihie  c  h  a  p« 
sde^  which  had  formerly  been  stormed  by  the  La-  ^^^^"'' 
tin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Christians 
h^s  been  accused  for  not  destroying  these  unfinish- 
ed works ;  but  thdjr  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  vf^ 
controuled  ^d  silenc^ed ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in 
a  nocturnal  attempt  to  \fwna.  the  vessels  as  well  as 
the.  bridge  of  the  Sultaxu  His  vigilance  prevented 
their  aj^oact) ;  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk 
or  taken ;  forty  youths^  the  bravest  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  wer^  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  com- 
mand i  nor  could  the  JSmperor's  grief  be  assuaged 
by  the  just,  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
JMussuhnan  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days.  Distress 
the  £ite  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  avert-  ^^/ 
ed.  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhausted  by  a 
double  attack ;  the  fortifications,  which  had  stood 
for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were  dismantled 
on  all  sidea  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  many  breaches 
were  opened ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St  Romanus^ 
four  lowers  h|td  been  levelled  ^th  the  ground. 
For  the  payment  of  his  feeble  aod  mutinous  troops, 
Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil  the  churches, 
with  the  promise  of  a  fourfold  restitution ;  and  hi^ 
sacrilege  offered  ^,  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  oi 
the  union.  A  s|^it  of  discord  impaired  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Christian .  strength  ;  the  Genoese  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of 
their  respective  service;  and  Justiniani  and  the 
Great  Duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished 
by  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

During 
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CHAP.       During  the  siege  of  ConstaAdnople,  the  wofd^ 
^^y^^^'i  of  peace  and  capitulation  had  been  «ometim*s  pr<^ 
Pre  para.    Rounced  :  and  several  embassies  had  passed  between 
the  Turks  the  camp  and  the  city  *.    The  Greek  Ethperor  was 
general      humbled  by  adversity  ;  and  would  have  yielded  to 
assault,      any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty. 
The  Turkish  Sultan  was  desirous  of  sparing  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  secu- 
ring for  his  own  use  the  Byzantine  treasures  y  and 
be  accomplished  a  sacred  duty  in  presenting  to  the 
Gaboursj  the  choice  of  circumcisicH),  of  tribute,  of 
,     of  death.     The  avarice  of*  Mahomet  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats  ;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  ca- 
pital of  the  East ;  to  the  Prince  he.  oflFered  a  rich 
equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe 
departure  ;  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne  of 
a  grave  under  the  walls  of  Constantin<^le.   A  sense 
of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  for- 
bade Palseotogus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ottomans ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last 
extremities  of  war.     Several  days  were  employed 
by  the  Sultan  in  the  preparations  of  the  assault ; 
and  a  respite  was  granted  by  hb  favourite  science 
of  astrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.     On  the 
,    evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final 
orders;   assembled  in  his  presence  the  military 

chiefs  i 

•  Chakondyles  and  Ducas  differ  in  the  time  and  circum- 
ttances  of  the  negociation  \  and  as  it  was  neither  glorious  nor 
salutary,  the  faithful  Phraoza  spares  his  Prince  even  the  thought 
of  a  surrender. 
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chiefs ;  and  dispersed  his  hetalds  thxough  the  camp  chap. 
to  proclaim  the  duty  and  the  motives  of  the  perilous  ^^^^*^- 
enterprise.  Pear  is  the  first  pnnc^>le  of  a  despotic 
government ;  and  his  menaces  were  expressed  in 
die  .Oriental  sty k^. that  the  fugitives  and  desertEts, 
had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird  ^,  should  not  escape 
from  his  inexorable  justi<;e.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  offspring  of  Chris- 
dan  parents ;  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name 
were  perpetuated,  by  successive  adoption ;  and  in 
the  gradual  change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a 
legion,  a  regiment,  or  an  eda^  is  kept  alive  by 
imitadon  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  war£aure, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds 
with  prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  absolutions ; 
and  to  abstain  from  food  dll  the  close  of  the  eur 
suing  day.    A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents, 

to 

•  Tliese  wings  (CfadcondyTes,  1.  vtii.  p.  208.)  arc  no  more 
than  an  Oriental  figure ;  but  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene^  IVIabo- 
met^s  passion  soars  above  sense  and  reason  :* 

Should  the  fierce  North,  upon  his  frozen  wings, 
'    fiear  faira  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds. 
And  seat  bim  in  the  Pleiadji'  golden  chariot- 
Thence  should  raj  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 

Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That 
the  operation  of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  kwer  region 
of  the  air.  2.  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  fable  of  the 
Pleiads,  are  purely  Greek,  (Scholiast  ad  Aomer.  X,  686.  Eu- 
docia  in  Ionia,  p.  399.  Apollodore.  1.  xii.  c.  Xo.' Heine,  p.  229. 
Not.  682.),  and  had  no  affinity  i^ith  the  astronomy  of  the 
East,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  TabuL  in  Syntagma  Dissert,  torn,  i,  ' 
p.  40.  42.  Goguet,  Ori^ine  des  Arts,  &c«  torn.  vi.  p.  73 — 
78.  Gebelin,  Hist.  dU  Calendner,  p.  73.),  which  Mahomek 
h^d  studied.  3.  The  golden  chaiiot  does  not  exist  either  in 
science  or  fiction  ;  but  I  much  fear  that  Dr  Johnson  has  con- 
fpunded  the  Pleiads  with  the  great  bear  or  waggon,  the  Zodiac 
\Tith  a  Northern  constellation  : 
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CHAP,  to  iostill  the  desire  of  maityrdom^  and  the  assurance 
j-xvm.  ^£  spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  thie  iiTers 
and  gardens  of  paradise^  and  in  the  embraces. of  d^ 
black-eyed  virgins.  Yet  Mahomet  principally  trust- 
ed to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and  visible  rewards, 
A  double  pay  vfzs  promised  to  the  victorious  troops; 
<^  The  city  and  the  buildings/'  said  Mahomet,.  *^  are 
^^  mine  ;  but  I  resign. to  your  vsdour.  the  capdves 
^^  and  the  spoils  the  treasures  of  gold  and  beauty  j 
^'  be  rich  and  be  happy.  /Mzny  are  the  provinces 
^^  of  my  empire ;  'tht  intrepid  soldier  who  first  as- 
'^  cends  tixe  walls  of  Constantinople,  shall  be  re* 
*^  warded  with  the  government  of  the  fairest  and 
'<  most  wealthy ;  and  my  gradtude  shall  accumu- 
^'  late  his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  measure* 
^'  of  his  own  hopes/'  Such  various  and  potent 
modves  diffused  among  the  Turks  a  general  ardour, 
regardless  of  life,  and  impadent  for  action;  the 
camp  re*echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts  of  ^^  God 
*'  is  God,  there  is  but  one  God,  anfl  Mahomet  is 
**  the  apostle  of  God  •  ;**  and  the  sea  and  land, 
from  Galata  to  the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated 
by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires. 
Last  tare-  Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  j 
theEm-  ^^^9  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  impotent  complaints,  de- 
in^thc  P^o^^^  ^^^  gwil^j  or  Ae  punishment,  of  thar  sins. 
Creeks.  The  celestial  image  of  the  Virgin  had  been  ex* 
posed  in  solemn  procession;  but  their  divine 
patroness  was  deaf  to  theur  entreaties;  they  ac** 
cused  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  for  refusing  a 

timely 

*  Phranza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  acclamations,  not 
for  the  name  of  God,  bat  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pxotu 
zeal  cf  Voltaire  is  excesaTe,  and  even  ridiculous. 
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timely  surrender ;  aivdcipated  the  horrors  oT  their  chap. 
fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security  of  ^^^^'^• 
Turkish  servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  iSreeks,  and 
the  bravest  of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to  the 
palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the 
general  assault.  The  last  speech  of  l^alaeologus 
waa  ihe  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  Empire  •  ;  ' 

he  promised,  he  conjured,  and  he  vainly  attempted 
to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his 
own  mind.     In  this  world  all  was  comfortless  and         > 
gloomy ;  and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  church        ^ 
have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompence  to  thd 
heroes  who  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country.'   , 
But  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  the  confine* 
nient  of  a  siege,  had  af med  these  warriors  with 
the  courage  of  despair ;  and  the  pathetic  scetie  h 
described  by  the  feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza^ 
v/bo  was  himself  present  at  this  mournful  as^mbly* 
They  wept,  they  embraced  j    regardless  of  their 
£uniiies  and  fortunes,  they  devoted  rheir  fives  ^ 
and  each  irommander,  departing  to  bis  station, 
maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watdi 
on  the  rampart<    The  Emperor,  and  some  fiuth-*       , 
fed  companions,  entered  the  doote  of  Si  Sophia, 
which  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted-  into  a 
mosch }  ^and  devoutly  recdved,  with   tears  and  . 

prayers,  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion.         '^^ 
He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
Vol.  in.  Q  resounded 

*  I  am  afraid  that  this  discourse  was  composed  by  Phranza 
liiaself  >  and  it  smells  so  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  the  con- 
veot,  that  I  ^most  doubt  whether  it  wa«  pronounced  by  Con- 
stantine«  Leonardus  assigns  him  another  speech,  in  which  he 
addresses  himself  more  respectfully  to  the  Latin  auxiliaries* 
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CHAP,   resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations;  solicited 

Lxviir 

I    ■  ^    ,.j  the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured  *  ; 

and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the  guards,  and 
explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     The  distress 
and  fall  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
•    than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 
The  gene-       In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  assailant  may 
Ma/  29.  '  sometimes  succeed ;  but  in  this  great  and  general 
attack,  the  military  judgement  and  astrological 
knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him  to  expect  the 
morning,  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  in 
the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the 
Christian  aenu     The  preceding  night  had  been 
'  strenuously  employed;   the  troops,   the  cannon, 

and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  which,  in  many  parts,  presented  a  smooth 
and  level  passage  to  the  breach ;  and  his  fourscore 
gallies  almost  touched,  with  the  prows  and  their 
scaling-ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the 
harbour*     Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was  enjoin- 
ed )  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound  are 
not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear ;  each  individual 
might  suppress  his  voice,  and  measure  his  footsteps  ; 
but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must  inevi* 
tably  produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  cla- 
mours, which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of 
the  towers.     At  day^^break,  without  the  customary 
signal  of  the  morning-gun,  the  Turks  assaulted  the  ' 
city  by  sea  and  land ;   and  the  similitude  of  a 

twined 

*  This  Bbasement,  which  devotion  has  sometimes  extorted 
from  dying  princes,  is  an  improvement  of  the  gospel  doctrine 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  \  it  is  more  cssy  to  forgive  490 
times,  than  once  to  ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 
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twined  or  t^risted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  C  H  A  p. 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack  *^   ^  ^     • 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the 
hostj  a  voluntary  crowd,  who  fought  without  order 
or  command ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  child- 
hood^ of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  bad 
joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of  plunder  and 
martyrdom.     The  common  impulse  drove  them 
onwards  to  the  wall  \  the  most  audacious  to  climb 
were  instantly  precipitated ;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a 
bullet  of  the  Christians,  was  idly  wasted  on  the  ac* 
cumulated  throng.    But  their  strength  and  ammu« 
nition  were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence ; 
the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain ; 
they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their  companions ; 
and  of  this  devoted  vanguard,  the  death  was  more 
serviceable  than  the  life.     Under  their  respective 
bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops^  of  Anatplia  and 
Romania  were,  successively  led  to  the  charge  \  their 
progress  was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a 
conflict  of  two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained, 
and  improved  their  advantage ;   and  the  voice  of 
the  Emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers 
to  atchieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their 
cquntry.      In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Janizaries 
arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.    The  Sultan 
himself  on  horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his 
handy  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of  their  valour  ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestic 

Q  &  troops, 

^  Besides  the  10,000  guards,  and  the  sailors  and  the 
mtrinef,  Ducas  numbers  in  this  general  assault  250^000 
Turksy  both  horse  and  foot. 


•.   ••. 
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CHAP,  troops,  whom,  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occa- 
Lxviii.  ^^^g  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^jg  ^£  battle  was  directed  and  im- 
pelled by  his  voice  and  eye»  His  numerous  mini- 
sters of  justice  were  posted  behind  the  line,  to  urge, 
to  restrain,  and  to  punish ;  and  if  danger  was  in 
the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of 
pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  attaballs ;  and  experience  has  prored, 
that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by  quick- 
ening the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will 
act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the 
eloquence  of  reason  and  honour.  From  the  lines, 
the  gallies,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  * 
thundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by 
the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of 
history  or  fable,  amuse  our  fancy,  and  engage  our 
affections ;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  wzr  may  in- 
form the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odious 
pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blo9d,  and  hor- 
ror, and  confusion;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles, 
to,  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  l>e  no 
spectators,  and  of  whichihe  actors  themselves  were 
incapable  of  fprming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 
gauntlet  of  John  Justmiani.  The  sight  of  his  blood, 

and 
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and  the  exquisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
chief,  whose  arras  and  counsel  were  the  firmest  f'^^^  . 
rampart  of  the  cit^.  As  he  withdrew  from  his 
station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon ,  his  flight  was  per- 
ceived and  stopped  by  th^  indefatigable  Emperor. 
**  Your  wound,**  exclaimed  Palacologus, "  is  slight  j 
"  the  danger  is  pressing  ;  your  presence  is  neces. 
*'  sary  ;  and  whither  will  you  retire  ?**  "  I  will 
**  retire,**  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  *'  by  the 
"  same  road  which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks  ;*' 
and  at  these  words  he  hastily  passed  through  one 
of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusiU  " 
lanimous  act,  he  stained  the  honours  of  a  military 
life  ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Gala* 
ta,  or  the  isle  of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his 
own  and  the  public  reproach  *•  His  example  was 
imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  auxili- 
aries, and  the  defence  began  to  slacli;en  when  the 
attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  an 
hundred  times  superior  to  that  of  the  Christians ; 
the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon  to  an 
heap  of  ruins ;  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some 
places  must  be  foi^d  more  easy  of  access,  or  more 
feebly  guarded ;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  pene* 
trate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irreco- 
verably lost.  .  The  first  who  deserved  the  Sultan's 

Q  3  reward, 

*  In  the  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justinian),  Pbrauza 
expresses  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  public.  For  soiAe 
private  reason^,  he  is  treated  with  more  lenity  and^  respect  by 
Ducas )  but  the  words  of  Leonardus  Chiensis  express  his 
strong  and  recent  indignation,  glorias  salutis  fuique  oblitus. 
In  the  whole  series  of  their  Eastern  policy^  bis  countrymen, 
the  Genocsei  were  always  suspected,  and  often  guilty. 
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CHAP,  reward,  was  Hassan,  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic 
*  stature  and  strength.  With  his  scymetar  in  one 
hand,  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended . 
the  outward  fortification  ;  of  the  thirty  Janizaries, 
who  were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished 
in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve 
companions  had  reached  the  summit ;  the  giant 
was  precipitated  from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one 
knee,  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts 
and  stones.  But  bis  success  had  proved  that  the 
atchievement  was  possible ;  the  walls  and  towers 
were  ix^tantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks ; 
and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage 
ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multi- 
tudes. Amidst  these  multitudes,  the  Emperor  t, 
who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a 
soldier,  was'  long  seen,  apd  finally  lost.  The  nobles 
who  fought  round  his  person,  sustained,  till  their 
last  breath,  the  honourable  names  of  Paleeologus 
and  Cantacu^ene :  his  mournful  exclamation  was 
heard,  "  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut 
"  oflf  my  head  t  ?"  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of 

falling 

•  JDucas  kills  lum  vith  two  Llowi  of  Tiukisli  soldiers  ^ 
pbalcondyles  wounds  hiin  in  the  sbouUlcr,  atid  then  tiumplcs 
liim  in  the  gate,  1  he  grief  ol:  Fhranza  caii}iiig  Him  aiiong 
the  crtmy,  escape?  f rem  the  precise  iiragc  of  bis  death  •,  Lut 
wc  may,  without  flattery,  app'y  thtsc  noble  lines  of  Drydcn; 

As  to  Sebastian,  ]et  theiti  search  the  field  ; 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain, 
Send  one  lo  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath. 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length. 
With  hit  face  up  to  heiivcn,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged, 

+  Spondanus,  (A.  D.  1453,  ^9*  '®0»  ^l^o  l^a*  hopes  of  his 
salvation,  wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  ot 
suicide. 
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falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  *.     The  chap. 
prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  tlje  purple;  f^^^^^^y 
amidst  the  tumult,  he  fell  by  an  Unknown  hand,  ^^**|"  *>^ 

the  jLin* 

and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  o(  the  peror 
slain.     After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  was  Jjne'plu" 
np  more ;  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city  j  and  lacologut. 
many  were  pressed  and  istiffled  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  .gate  of  St  Romanus.    The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ; 
and  as  they  advanced  Into  the'  struts,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  h^d  forced  the 
gate  Phenar,  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  f.     In  the 
first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  th6usand  Chris- 
tians were  put  to  the  sword  ;  but  avarice  soon  pre- 
vailed over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged, 
that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter, 
if  the  valour  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chosen  bands 
had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in 
every  part  of  the  capital.   It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  Loss  of 
of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  Jjj^  ^^^ 
defied  the  power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  pif*- , 
caliphs,  was  irretrievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Mahomet  the  Second.     Her  empire  only  had  been 
subverted  by  the  Latins ;  her  religion  was  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors  |. 

Q4  The 

•  Leonardus  Chisnsis  very  properly  observes,  that  the 
Turks,  bad  tbcy  known  the  Emperor,  would  have  laboured 
to  save  and  secure  a  captive  so  acceptable  to  the  Sultan. 

f  Cantemir,  p.  96.  The  Christian  ships  in  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  had  flanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack. 

X  Chalcondyles  most  absurdly  supposes,  that  Constantinople 
was  sacked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  cala- 
mities of  Troy  *,  and  the  grammarians  of  the  1  jth  century  are 
h9ppy  to  melt  down  the  uncouth  appellation  of  Turks,  into 
the  more  classical  name  of  Teucri, 
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•^ 


Jhe  tidings  of  misfortune  Qy  with  a  rapid  wing ; 
yet  such  was  the  extent  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  more  distant  quarters  might  prolong  some  mo* 
ments  the  happy  ignorance  of  their  ruin  *•    But 
in  the  general  consternation,  in  the    feelings  of 
selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder 
pf  the  assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must 
have  elapsed  y  not  can  I  believe  that  many  Gre« 
cian  ladies  were  awakened  by  the  Janizaries  from 
a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber.     On  the  assuran<;e 
of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents 
were  instantly  deserted  ;  and'  the  trembling  inhabit 
tants  flocked  together  in  the  streets,  like  an  herd 
of  timid   animals,    as  if  accumulated  weakness 
could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in  the  vain 
hope,  th^t  amid  the  crowd  each  individual  might 
be  safe  and  invisible,     from  every  part  of  the 
capital,  they  flowed  into  the  church  of  St  Sophia ; 
m  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir, 
the  nave,  the  upper  and  l6wer  galleries,  were  filled 
with  the  multitude  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of 

•  •  • 

women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  reli- 
gious virgins ;  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  in- 
side, and  th^y  sought  protection  from  the  sacred 
dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  pro- 
fane and  polluted  edifice.  Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor ;  that  one  day  the  Turks  would  enter  Con- 

staminople, 

•  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon 'during  the  celebration  of 
a  festival^  so  vait  was  the  citj,  and  so  careless  were  the  inha- 
bitants, that  much  time  t\^^hc&  before  the  distant  quarters 
knew  that  they  were  captives  (Herodotus,  h  i.  c.  191*),  and 
Usher  ^Annal.  p.  78.),  who  has  quoted  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import. 
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stantinople,  and  pursue  the  Romans  as  for  as  the  c  H  a'p, 
column  of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St  So-  f^^^"j^, 
^  phia  J  but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  ci^- 
lamities  ;  that  an  angel  would  descend  fcom  hea- 
ven, with  a  ^word  in  his  hand,  aad  would  deliver 
the  empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor 
man  seated  at  t^e  foot  of  the  column.  ^^  Take  this 
f*  gword,"  would  he  say,  "  and  avenge  the  people 
.*^  of  the  Lord."  M  these 'animating  words,  the 
Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the  victorious  Ro- 
plans  would  drive  them  from  the  West,  and  from 
all  Anatolia,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.     It  is 

■  ^ 

jon  this  occasion,  that  Ducas,  with  some  fancy  and 
much  truth,  t^pbraids  the  discord  dnd  obstinacy  of 
.the  Greeks,  f^  Had  that  angel  appeared,'*  ex- 
claims the  historiauw  ^^  had  he  offered  to  exter- 
f^  minate  your  foes  if  you  would  consent  to  the 
f^  unioiji  of  the  church,  even  then,  in  that  fatal  mo« 
*•  ment,  you  would  have  rejected  your  safety,  or 
f  *  have  deceived  your  God  •/* 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  cafitivity 
angel,  the  doors  were  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  q^^^'J^,^ 
the  Turks  encountered  no  resistance,  their  blood- 
less  hands  were  employed  in  selecting  and  securing 
the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.     Youth,  beauty,      ' 
and    the  appearance   of  wealth,   attracted  their 
choice;    and  the  right  of  property  was  decided 

among 

*  This  lively  description  is  txtractcd  from  Duc^s,  (c.  39.), 
ivho  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  Prince 
of  Lesbos  to  the  Sultan,  (c.  ^4.).  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued 
''in  1463,  (Pbranza,  1.  iii.  c.  27.)»  that  island  must  have  been 
full  of  the  fugitives  of  Constantinople,  who  delighted  to  re^ 
peat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  tale  of  their  misery. 
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CHAP,  among  themselves  by  a  prior  seizure,  by  per^nal 
Lx  viii.   gj,.gjjg^}^^  j^j^j  jjy  ^jjg  authority  of  command.    In  the 

space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives  were  bound 
with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles. 
The  senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves  j  the  pre* 
latcs  with  the  porters  of  the  church ;  and  young 
men  of  a  plebeian  class,  with  noble  maids,  whose 
faces  had  been  invisiblerto  the  $un  and  their  nearest 
kindred.     In  this  common  captivity,  the  ranks  of 
society-  were  confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were  • 
cut  asunder ;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  care- 
less of  the  father^s  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mother, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.     The  loudest 
in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  froni 
the  aftar  with  nak^  bosoms,  outstretched  hands, 
and  dishevelled  hair ;  and  we  should  piously  believe, 
that  few  could  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the 
haram  to  those  of  the  monastery.     Of  these  unfor- 
tunate Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  whose 
strings  were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets ;  and 
as  the  conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more 
prey,  their  trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  me- 
naces and  blows.     At  the  same  hour,  a  similar  ra- 
pine was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  mona- 
steries, in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the  ca^ 
pital ;  nor  could  any  palace,  however  sacred   or 
sequestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the  property  of 
the  Greeks.    Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted 
people  were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp 
and  fleet ;  exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  ca- 
price or  interest  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed  in  re^ 
mote  servitude  through  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 

empire. 
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empire.  Among  these  we  may  notice  some  re-  chap. 
markable  characters."  The  historian  Phranza,  first 
chamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved 
with  his  family  in  the  common  lot.  After  suffering 
four  months  the  hardships  of  slavery,  he  recovered 
his  freedom  ;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured  to 
Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  from  the  mir  basbiy 
or  master  of  horse;  but  his  two  children, in  the  flower 
of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of 
Mahomet  himself.  The  daughter  of  Phranza  died' 
in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgin ;  his  son,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy, 
and  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lover  *• 
A  deed  thus  inhuman,  cannot  surely  be  expiated 
by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released 
a  Grecian  matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Ladn  ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  cho- 
sen a  wife  in  that  noble  family  t*  The  pride  or  cruel-* 
ty  of  Mahomet'  would  have  been  most  sensibly  gra- 
tified by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate  ;  but  the 
dexterity  of  CardiDal  Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and 
he  escaped  frpm  Galata  in  a  plebeian  habit  |. 

The 

^*  See  Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  21.  His  expressions  ^re  posi- 
tive :  Amcras  su^  ii^anu  jugulavit volebat  enim  eo  tur^ 

piter  et  nefaric  abnti.  Me  miberiim  et  infeliceoi.  Yet  he 
could  only  learn  from  report,  the  bloody  or  impure  scenes  that 
^ere  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

f  Sec  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  2^o.\  and  Lancelot  (Mem. 
de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  71S  ).  I  should 
be  curious  to  learn  how  be  could  praise  the  public  enemy, 
vfhom  he  so  often  reviles  as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  of 
tyrants. 

^  t  The  G}mmtntaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  be  craftily 
placed  his  cardinaPs  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse,  which  was 
cut  off  and  exposed  in  triumph^  while  the  legate  himfelf  was 

bought 
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c  H  A  P.  The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  ha]:ix>ur 
^  _'_  was  still  occupied  by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchan- 
dise and  war.  They  had  signalised  their  valour  in 
the  siege ;  they  embraced  the  moment  of  retreat, 
while  the  Turkish  mariners  were  dissipated  in  die 
pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted  sail,  the 
beach  was  covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable 
crowd ;  but  the  means  of  transportation  were  scan* 
ty ;  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  selected  their  coun« 
try  men;  and  notwithstanding  the  fairest  promises  of 
the  Sultan^the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated  their 
houses^ahdembarkedwith  their  most  precious  effects. 
Amount  In  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  histo* 
t^Jlif  rian  is  condemned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  unifom  c». 
lamity  j  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  by  the 
same  passions ;  and  when  those  passions  may  be 
indulged  without  cpntroul,  small,  alas !  is  the  dif* 
ference  between  civilized  and  savage  man.  Amidst 
the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the 
Turks  are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate 
effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  but,  according  to  their 
maxims,  (the  maxims  of  antiquity),  the  lives  of 
the  vanquished  were  forfeited  ;  and  the  legitimate 
reward  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  serr 
vice,  the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of 
both  sexes  t«     The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had 

been 

bought  and  delivered,  as  a  captive  of  no  value.  Tbe  great 
Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  with  new  adventures,  which 
he  suppressed  (sajs  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1453,  No.  i^.^  in  his 
own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and  reward  of  suflFer- 
ing  for  Christ. 

f  Busbequius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the 
rights  of  war  and  the  use  of  slavery  among  tbe  ancients  amd 
the  Turks,  (de  Legat.  Turclc&,  epist.  iii.  p.  i6f  .)• 
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been  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  his  victorious  troops ;  chap. 
and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  productive  than  ^^^^'^- 
the  industi^  of  years.  But  as  no  regular  division 
was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  respective  shares 
were  not  determined  by  merit ;  and  the  rewards 
of  valour  were  stolen  away  by  the  followers  of  the 
camp,  who  had  declined  the  toil  and  danger  of  the 
battle.  The  narrative  of  their  depredations  could 
not  afford  either^. amusement  or  instruction;  the 
total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has 
been  valued^t  four  millions  of  ducats  *  ;  and  of 
tlus  sum  a  small  part  was  the  property  of  the 
Ven^ians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
merchants  of  Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the 
stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  cir- 
culadon }  but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  dis- 
played in  the  idle  ostentation  of  •  palaces  and  ward- 
robes, or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and 
old  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  profanadon^ 
and  plunder  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  ex- 
cited the  mo$t  tragic  complaints.  The  dome 
of  St  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  se- 
cond firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim, 
the  throne  of  the  glory  of  God  f,  was  despoiled 
of  the  oblations  of  ages ;  and  the  gold  and  silver, 

the 

*  This  sum  is  Bpecified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leunclavius, 
(Chalc^dyles,  L  viii.  p.  21 1.)*  hut  in  the  distribution  to  Vr- 
nice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  50,  20,  30,  and  1 5,000 
ducats,  I  suspect  that  a  figure  has  been  dropt.  Even  Wiih  the 
restitution,  the  foreign  property  would  scarcely  exceed  one- 
fourth. 

f  See  the  enthunastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza, 
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CHAP,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacordotal  or- 
'  naments,  were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.     After  the  divine  images  had 
been  stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  pro- 
fane eye,  the  canvas^  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  bro- 
ken, or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the 
stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses«    The  ex* 
ample  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  however,  from  the 
Latui  conquerors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  Chrift,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had 
sustained  from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might  be  inflict- 
ed by  the  zealous  Mussulman  on  the  monuments 
of  idolatry.     Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the  public 
clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe,  that  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not  be 
more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be  re» 
newed  by  the  craft  of  the  priest,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.     He  will  more  seriously  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  which  were  de- 
stroyed or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion  ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inanuscripts  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  *  ;  ten  volumes  might  be  pur- 
chased for  a  single  ducat;  and  the  same  ignominious 
price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  in^ 
eluded  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer, 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  science  and  literature 
of  ancient  Greece.     We  may  reflect  with  pleasure, 
that  an  inestimable  portion  of  our  classic  treasujes 

was 


V 


*  See  Ducas  (c.  43. )>  a'^d  an  epistle,  Julj  I5tb,  I453»  from 
Laurus  Quirinus  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Grsecis, 
p.  192.  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library). 
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was  safely  deposited  in  Italy  ;•  and  that  the  mecha--  chap, 
nics  of  a  German  town  had  invented  an  art  which  s— ^  % 
derides  the  havock  of  time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour  *  of  the  memorable  twenty-  Mahomet 
ninth  of  May,  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in  the  c'*y! 
Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  ^-J  Sophu, 
day ;  when  the  Sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  &.c. 
through  the  gate  of  St  Romanus.  He  was  at^ 
tended  by  his  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each 
of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  >  was  robust 
as  Hercules,  dextrous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in 
battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals.  The  conqueror  f  gazed  with  satisfaction  and 
wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from 
the  style  of,  Oriental  architecture.  In  the  hippo- 
drome, or  aimeidan^  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents;  and,  as 
a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these 
monsters  J,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks  were 
the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the  princi- 
pal door  of  St  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  entered  the  dome ;  and  such  was  his  jealous 
regard  for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on 

observing 

*  The  Julian  Calendar,  v  liicli  reckons  the  days  and  hours  ^ 
frotti  midnight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.    But  Ducas  seems 
to  understand  the  natural  hours  from  sun-  ri5e. 

•f  Sec   the  Turkish  Annals,  p.  329.  and  the  Pandects  of 
Leunclavius,  p.  448* 

X  I  have  had  occasion  (vol.  lii.  p.  21.)  to  mention  this  cu- 
rious relic  of  Grecian  antiquity. 


r 
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CHAP,  observing  a  zealous  Mussulman  in  the  act  of  break- 
j^^y"':  ing  the  marble  pavement,  he  admonished  him  with 
his  scymetar,  that,  if  the  spoil  and  captives  were 
granted   to  the  soldiers,   the  public  and  private 
buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the  Prince.    Bj 
his  command  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  charch 
was  transformed  into  a  mosch ;  the  rich  and  port« 
able  instruments  of  superstition  tiad  been  removed  ; 
the  crosses  were  thrown  down ;   and  the  walls, 
which  were  covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  were 
washed  and  purified,  and  restored  .to  a  state  of  na» 
ked  simplicity.     On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  en* 
suing  Friday,  the  muexin  or  crier  ascended  the  most 
"     lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan^  or  public  in- 
vitation,  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the 
imam  preached  \  and  Mahomet  the  Second  perform- 
ed the  namax  of  prayer  and  thanksgivmg  on  the 
great  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  had  so 
lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Caesars*. 
From  St  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august  but  de- 
solate mansion  of  an  hundred  successors  of  the  great 
Constantine ;  but  which,  in  a  few  hours,  had  been 
stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.     A  melancholy 
reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness, 
forced  itself  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  repeated  an  ele- 
gant distich  of  Persian  poetry,  *'  The  spider  has 
**  wove  his  web  in  the  Imperial  palace  j  and  the 

**  owl 

*  We  are  obliged  to  Cantemir  (p.  io2.)  for  the  Turkish 

account  of  'the  conversion  of  St  Sophia,  so  Utterly  deplored 

•  by  Phranza  and  Dacas.     It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe,  in 

what  opposite  lights  the  same  object  appears  to  a  Mussulmaa 

and  a  Christian  eve. 
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"  owl  had  sung  her  watcb-soii^  oa  the  towen  of  c  h  a  p. 
«  Afrasiab  •/'  J±i^ 

Yet  his  mind  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  ^^^»  ^«^*' 
seem  compkte,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  fate  of  tHr'  ^^^ 
Constanrine }  whether  he  had  escaped,  or  been  ^""^^^ ' 
made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Two 
Janizaries  claimed  the  honour  and  reward  of  his 
death.  The  body,  Under  a  heap  of  slain, 'was  dis* 
covered  by  the  gdden  eagles  embroidered  on  his 
shoes.  Tike  Greeks  acknowledged  with  tears  the 
head  of  their  late  Emperor  j  and,  after  exposing 
the  bk)ody  trophy  f,  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his 
riv2d  the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral.  After  his 
deeease,  Lue^  Notaras,  great  Dnke|,  and  fine 
Hiiaister  of  the  empire,  was  the  most  important  pri^ 
8Qner«  When  kp  offered  his  penson  and  his  trea- 
sures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  *^  And  why,''  said 
the  indignant  Sultan^  ^^  did  you  not  empdoy  these 
«« treasures  in  the  defence  of  your  prince  and  cbun^^ 
«  try  ?»'  «<  They  were  yours,"  answered  the  slave, 
*^  God  had  reserved  them  for  your  huds. -'  ^  If 
^'  be.  resesrved  tbeni  for  me,'*  replied  the 'despot^ 
V01..XIL  R  *«how 


^  *  Tbii  lUftlbb,  whkh  Ca&temir  gitai  in  tike  original,  ck- 
rives  new  beavties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that 
Scipio  repeated,  in  the  sack  of  Carthage,  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Homer.  The  ^me  generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the  future. 

f  I  cannot  believe,  with  Ducas,  (sea  Spondanus^  A.  D. 
^433»^^*  ^sOj  *hat  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia, 
i^c.  the  bead  of  the  Gr»ek  Emperor  ^  he  woold  suiely  ^on^ 
unt  biiliself  with  s(  trophy  less  inhuman^ 

X  Phranxa  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  ^at  Duke  ;  nor 
could  time,  or  deaths  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  ex- 
tort a  ^ling  of  sympathy  or  forghrenesi.     Ducat  is  inclined 
16  praise  and  pi)ry  the  martyr }  Chalcondyles  is  neuter  ^  but 
we  arc  indebted  to  him  for  the  hiiit  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 
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CHAP.  •^  how  hav^e  you  presumed  to  with-hold  them  so 
i^^^^f^.  «  long  by  a  fruitless  and  fatal  resistance  ?"    The 
great  Duke  alledged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers, 
and  some  secret  encouragement  finom  the  Turkish 
vizir  ;  and  from  this  perilous  intenriew,  he  was  at 
length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon  and 
protection.    Mahomet  condescended  to  visit  his 
wife,  a  venerable  princess,  oppressed  with  sickness 
and  grief;,  and  his  consolation  for  her  misfortunes 
was  m  the  most  tender  strain  of  humanity  and 
filial  reverence.    A  similar  clemency  was  extend- 
ed to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  several 
were  ransomed  at  his  expence ;  and  during  some 
days  he  declared  himself  the  friend  and  father  of 
the  vanquished  people.    But  the  scene  was  soon 
changed;   and  before  his  departure,  the  hippo- 
drome streamed  with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  cap^ 
tives.    His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the 
Ghristian&    They  adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic 
martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  Duke  and  his 
cwo'sctfis;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the  generous 
refusal  of  delivering  hi&  children  to  the  tyrant's  lust. 
Tet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt  an  unguarded 
word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and  Italiaa  sue* 
.  cour.  Such  treason  may  be  glorious ;  but  the  rebel 
i  who  bravety  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life ; 
nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroying 
the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust.    Qn  the 
eighteenth  pf  June,  the  victorious  Sultan  returned 
to  Adrianople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and  hollow 
embassies  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed  thdr 
approaching  ruin  in  the  &11  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople 
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Constantinople  had  been  lieft  naked  and  desolate,  chai'. 
xvithout  a  prince  or  a  people.  But  she  could  not  ■  ^  '■ 
be  despoiled  of  the  incomparable  situation  which  ^^  \*" 

r  pcoplet 

marks  her  for  th^  metropolid  of  a  great  empire ;  and  adorns 
and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  noplcT^^^ 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.  Boursa  and 
Adrianople,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk 
into  provincial  towns ;  and  Mahomet  the'  Second 
established  his  own  residence,  and  thac  of  his  suc- 
cessor!, on 'the  same  commanding  spot  which  had 
been  chosen  by  Constantine  *•  The  fortifications 
of  Galata,  which  might  aflfoVd  a  shelter  to  the  La- 
tins, were  prudently  destroyed ;  but  the  damage 
of  the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired ;  and  be- 
fore the  month  of  August,  great  quantities  of  lime 
had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  of  the  waHs  of 
the  ca{»taL  As  the  entire  property  of  the  soil  and 
buildings,  whether  public  or  private,  or  profane  or 
sacred,  was  now  transferred  to  the  conqueror,  he 
first  separated  a  space  of  eight  furlongs  from  the 
point  of  the  triangle  for  the  establishment  of  his 
seraglio,  or  palace*  It  is  here,  in  the  bosom  of 
luxury,  that  the  Grand  Signor  (as  he  has  been 
emphatically  named  by  the  Italians)  appears  to 
reign  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person  on 

R  2  thef 

*  for  the  testitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish 
foundations^  see  Cantemir  (p.  102 — 109.),  Ducas  (c.  42.)* 
Vr\ih  Thevcnot,  Toumefbrt,  and  the  rest  of  our  modern  tra- 
vellers. From  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  greatness,  population, 
&c.  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  (Abrdg^^dc 
THistolre  Ottomane,  tom.  i.  p.  16— 2i.)f  we  may  learn,  that 
in  the  year  1586^  the.  Moslems  were  less  numerous  in  the  ca« 
pital  than  the  Christians,  or  even  the  Jews. 
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CRAP.  th«  shores  of  die  Bospborus  may  not  always  be  a^ 
cure  from  the  insults  of  an  hostile  navy.  In  the 
new  character  of  a  moscb,  the  cathedral  of  SC  So- 
pfan  was  endowed  with  *an  ample  revenue,  crowned 
with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves 
and  fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refreshmoat  of  ^ 
the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated  in  the  - 
jamij  or  royal  moschs ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
built  by  Mahoniet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  holy  apostks,  and  the  tombs*  of  the 
Greek  Emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  ctm- 
quest,  the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  lob^  wha  had 
fidlen  in  the  first  siege,  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed 
m  a  vision ;  and  it  is  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
martyr,  that  the  new  Sultans  are  girded  with  the 
sword  of  empire  *•  Constantinople  no  longw  ap 
pertains  to  the  Roman  hislxirian ;  nor  shaU  I  enu- 
merate the  civil  and  religious  edifices  that  were 
pro&ned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters.  The 
population  was  speedily  renewed ;  and  before  the 
end  of  September,  five  thousand  &milies  of  Anatolia 
and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which 
"  enjcimed  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  occupy  their 
new  habitations  in  the  capital.  The  throne  o£  Ma- 
homet was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of 
his  Moslem  subjects  J  but  bis  rational  policy  aspired 
to  collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  re- 
turned in  crowds,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of 

th 


♦  The  Turhi^  or  sepukfaral  xnonnnocnt  of  Abu  Ayub,  is 
described  and  engraved  in  the  Tableau  General  de  l*£mpire 
Ottoman,  (Parii,  1787,  in  large  folio),  a  work  of  less  usc^ 
perhaps,  than  xnagntficence,  (torn.  i«  p.  305.  306.). 
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their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free  eicerdse  of  chap. 
their  religion.  In  the  election  and  investiture  of  {^^^"^* 
m  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Bjzantine  court 
was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of  sa- 
tisfection  and  horror,  they  beheld  the  Sultaa  on 
his  throne,  who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gen- 
nadius  the  croder,  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of 
his  ecclesiastical  pfRce^  who  conducted  the  patriarch 
to  the  gale  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him  with  an 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the  vizirs 
and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  bad 
Seen  allotted  for  his  residence  *.  The  churches  of  ^ 
Constantinople  were  shared  between  the  two  reii- 
gjons ;  their  limits  were  marked ;  and,  till  it  was 
infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the 
Greeks!  enjoyed  above  siKty  yeai^  the  benefit  of 
this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers 
of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Sultan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  al-, 
ledge,  that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of 
generosity,  but  of  justice;  not  a  concession,  but  a 
compact ;  and  that,  if  one  ^alf  of  the  city  had  been 

Rs'  taken* 

*  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  whick  hat 
possibly  been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Latins.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  Emanuel  MalazuSi 
who  wroce,  in  vulgar  Greek,  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  inserted  in  the  Turco* 
Grascia  of  Crusius,  (L  v.  p.  1 06-— 184.).  But  the  most  patient 
leader  will  oat  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the  Catholic 
foriD,  ^'  Sancta  Trinitas  quae  mihi  donavit  imperium  te  in 
"  patriarcham  novae  Rom»  deligit.^' 

f  From  the  Turco-Grsecia  of  Crosius,  &c.  Spondanus 
(A.  D.  14539  No.  21.  1458,  No.  t6.)  describes  the  slavery 
and  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch 
Dvho  succeeded  Ccnnadius  threw  himself  in  despair  into  a  well. 
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CHAP.   I^ken  by  storm^  the  other  moiety  had  si^reodcrol 
'^1  ^    _!    on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulatipii.    The  original 
grant  had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire ;  but  the 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  tiestimony  of  three  aged 
Janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction  ;  and 
their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir^  than  the  positive  and  jonanimous  con- 
sent of  the  history  of  the  tirne^  f ., 
Extinction      The  reioaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  kingdoni 
jlriSfi?'  ^  Europe  and  Asia  I  shaU  abandon  to  the  Turkish 
mihes  of     arms ;    but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  last 
and  Fai«.   dynasties  f  which  have  reigned  in  Constantinopll, 
ologtts.       should  terminate  the  decline  and  fidl  of  the  Roman 

w 

empire  in  the  East.  The  despots  of  the  l^orea, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas  |,  the  two  surviving  bro- 
thers  of  the  name  of  Pal^ologus^  were  astonished 

by 

.  *  CanteiDir  (p.  loi— 105.)  insists  on  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Turkish  lilstorians,  ancient  as  tvell  ^s  modern,  and 
argues,  that  thcj  vrould  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  dimi- 
nish their  national  glory,  since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable 
'to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by'coinpbsition.  But,  i.  I  dou6t 
this  consent,. since  he  ^quotes  no  particular'  historian,  vlnd  tbe 
Turkish  Annals  of  Leunclavius  affirm,  without  exception, 
that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  fer  T^m,  (p.  3  29.)-  2.  The 
same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
times,  who  would  not  liave  forgotten  this  honourable  aiid  sa- 
lutary treaty.  Voltaire,  as  usu J,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the 
Christians. 

f  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond, 
see  Ducange  (Tam.  fiyzant.  p.  195.)  9  ^^^  the  last  Palseologi, 
the  same  accurate  antiquarian,  (p.  244.  247.  248.).  The  P:i- 
laeologi  of  Montferrat  were  not  extinct  till  the  next  century; 
but  they  had  forgotten  their  Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

X  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  two  brothers  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  21—30.)  is  too  partial 
on  the  side  of  Thomas  ;  Dncift  (c.  44<  45*)  is  too  brief^  amf 
Chalcondyles  (1.  viii.  ix.  x.)  too  diffuse  and  digressive.         ^ 
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by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Gonstantine,  and  the  chap. 
Tuia  of  the  monarchy.  Hopeless  of  defence^  they  ^-^^™* 
prepared^  with  the  noble  Greeks  who  adhered  to 
their  £<ntune,.  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the 
i^sach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder.  Their  first  appre* 
henaions  were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  Sultan, 
who  contented  himself  with  a  tribute  of  twelye 
thousand  ducats ;  and  while  his  ambition  explored 
the  continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of  prey,  he 
indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven  years.. 
Bat  t^is  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  discorc^  and 
Bmery.  The  heMmlkn^  the  rampart  of  the 
btlunus,  80  often  raised,  and  so  often  subverted, 
could  not  long  be  defended  by  three  hundred 
Italian  archers ;  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  by 
the  Turks  \  they  returned  from  their  summer  ex- 
cursions with  a  train  of  captives  and  sppil  y  and  the 
complaints  of  the  injured  Oreeks  were  heard  with 
indiiFerence  and  disdain.  -  The  Albanians,  a  vagrant 
tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers,  filled  the  penijisula 
with  rapine  and  murder ;  the  two  despots  implored 
the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighbour- 
ing bashaw }  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt, 
his  lessons  inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  con- 
duct. Neither  the  ties  of  blood,  nor  the  oaths 
which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the  communion 
and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of 
necessity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic 
quarrels.  They  ravaged  each  other's  patrimony 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  alms  and  succours  of  the 
West  were  consumed  in  civil  hostility ;  and  their 
power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and  arbitrary 
executions.  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker 

R  4  rival 
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CHAP,  -mal  inTc^Eed  their  supreme  lord :  and-  in  the  sea- 
son'  of  maturity  and  revenge»  Mahomet  declared 
himself  the  friend  of  Demetrius,  and  marclied  into 
the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force.  When  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Sparta,  ^<  Tou  ar^  too  tveak/- 
said  the  Sultan,  ^  to  contr6ul  this  tm*bulent  pro* 
^^  vince.  I  will  take  your  daughter  to  my  bed ; 
<<  and  you  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  in 
^'  security  and  honour/^  Demetrius  sighed,  and 
obeyed ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles ; 
followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son ;  and 
received,  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adji^ent  isles 
of  Imbros,  Lemhos,  and  Samothiace.  He  was 
joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  mis- 
fortune,  the  last  of  the  Gomnenian  race,  who^ 
^after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  La« 
tins,  had  founded  a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  f.  In  the  progress  of  his  Anato« 
lian  conquests,  Mahomet  invested,  with  a  fleet 
and  army,  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed 
to  style  himself  the  Emperor  of  Trebizond  f  \ 
and  the  negociation  was  comprised  in  a  short  and 
peremptory  question,  "  Will  yoii  secure  your  life 

'*and 

*  See  the  loss  or  conquest  of  Trebizond  in  Chalcond}  les 
(I.  ix.  p.  263-— 266.)»  I)ucas  (c.  4S')i  ^h'^^^^  (Kill*  c.  2*}.)^ 
and  Cantemir,  (p.  107.)* 

f  Though  Tournefort  (toin.iii.  Icttre  xvii.  p.  179.)  speaks 
of  Trebizond  as  mal  peupl^e,  'Peyssonel,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  observer,  can  find  100,000  inhabitants,  (Commerce 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p*  72.  dnd  for  the  proyince,  p«  $3"^ 
90.)*  Its  prosperity  and  ttade  are  perpetually  disturbed  bjr 
the  factious  quarrels  of  two  odas  of  Janizaries,  in  one  of 
t\-hich  30,000  Lazi  ^re  commonly  eniolkd,  (Memoires  do* 
^Tott,  torn.  iil.  p.  16.  17.)- 
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<^  mi  tr6ttKures  by  restgning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  chap. 
«  yop  mhet  /orfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,  f^^^"\ 
<'  and  your  ti£e  V^   The  feeble  Comnenus  was  sub* 
dued  by  his  oWn  fears,  and  the  example  of  a  Mus- 
sulman neighbour,  the  Prince  of  Sinope  *,  who, 
on  u  ^milar  summons,  had  yielded  a  fintified  city 
with  four  hundred  cannon,  and  ten  or  twelve  thou« 
sand  soldiers.    The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  ^f  Trebi- 
fitt^uHy  performed ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  tiis  fsu  '^^^* 
nuly,  wasttmspoffted  to  a  ca&tle  in  Romania ;  but     j^'^i/ 
on  a  aligbt  su^icion  of  correipondtng  with  the  Per* 
oan  king, .  David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race, 
were  sacrificed  to  th^  jealousy  or  avarfce  of  the 
(Conqueror.    Nor  could  the  name  of  father  long 
protect  tile  unfortunate  Deifietriu^*  from  exile  and 
confiscation  j  his  abject  submission  moved  the  pity 
loid  contetiipt  of^  the  Sultan;  his  folfowers  WBre 
transplanted  to  Constantinople;    and  his  peterty 
was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers, 
tilt  a  monastic  habit  and  a  tardy  death  released 
Palseologus   from    an  earthly  master.     It  is  not 
pasy  to  pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of  De- 
fnetrius,   or  the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas  f, 
be  the  inost  itiglorious.     On  the  conquest  of  the  *- 

Morea, 

*  Ismael  Btg^  Prince  of  Sinope  or  Slnople,  was  possessed  , 

(chicfiy  fxom  his  copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  du- 
C8ts  (Chalcood.  1.  ix.  p.  258.  239.}-  Peyssonel  (Cooaxnerce 
de  la  Mer  Noir,  torn.  ii.  p.  too.)  ascribes  to  the  modern  city 
6o,p6o  inhabitants.  This  sccount  seems  enormcus ;  yet  it  is 
by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become  acquainted  with  their 
wealth  and  numbers, 

f  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin  Comment.  Pii  II*  1.  v.)  relates 
the  arrival  and  receptio;i  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rojoe, 
(A.  D.  1461,  No.  3.).    » 
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CHAP.  Morea.  the  xlespot  escaped  to  ClorfUy  and  £rom 
thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked  adherents;  his 
name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle  St 
Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hoqiitality  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  vby  a  pension  of. 
six  thousand  ducats  from  the  Pope  and  cardinals. 
His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated 
in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  ene* 
mies,  and  burdensonve  to  his  friends,  was  degraded 
by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A  title* 
was  his  sole  inheritance ;  and  that  inheritance  he 
successively  sold  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arra- 
gon  *•  During  this  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the 
Eighth  was  ambidous  of  joining  the  empire  of  the 
East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  a  public  fes- 
tival, he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the  purple  of 
Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the  Ottoman 
already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chi- 
valry  f.  Manuel  Palaeologus,  the  scicond  son,  was 
tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country;  his  return 
might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous  to 

the 

♦  By  an*  act  dated  A.  D.  1494,  Sept.  6.  and  lately  trans- 
rnitted  from  the  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of 
Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  Palaeologus,  reserving  the  Morea, 
and  stipulating  some  private  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles 
VI 11.  King  of  France,  the  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Tre* 
btzond,  (Spondanus,  A.  D.  1495,  No.  2.).  M.  dc  Fonce- 
magne  (Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvii.  p.  539 
-^578.3  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national  title,  oi 
vhich  he  had  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

f  See  Philippe  de  Conines,  (1.  vii.  c  14.),  who  reckon? 
MFith  pleasure  the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to 
rise,  60  miles  of  an  easy  navigation,  eighteen  days  journey  from 
Valona  to  Constantinople,  &c.  On  this  occaaon  the  Turkish 
empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice. 
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the  Porte :  he  was  maintained  at  Constantinople  in  chap. 
safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honourable  train  of  Ghris-  v..^.v — J 
tians  and  Moslems  attended  him  to  th^  grave.  If 
there  be  some  animals  of  so  generous  a  nature,  that 
^hey  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  domestic  state,  the 
iast  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  to  an  infe- 
rior kind ;  he  accepted  from  the  Sultan's  liberality 
two  beautiful  females ;  and  his  surviving  son  was 
\  lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  Crir f  and 
magnified  in  its  loss ;  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  ^^"^J  ^^ 
the  Fifth,  however  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was     A.  D, 
dishonouiied  by  the  h\\  of  the  Eastern  empire;      '^^''' 
and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  revived, 
or  seemed  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  crur     ^ 
sades.    In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  West,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  entertained, 
at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  his  nobles; 
and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the  feast  were  skil- 
fully adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings  *.     In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic  Saracen  en- 
tered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant,  with 
a  castle  on  his  back;  a  matron  in  a  mourning 
robe,  the  symbol  of  rejigion,  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  castle ;  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and 
accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions ;  the  prin* 
cipal  herald  of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bear- 
ing 

^  Sie  the  origin  si  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Marphe,  (M^- 
moiits,  p.  i.  c.  29.  30.)>  with  the  abstract  and  observations 
of  M.  ;de  St  Palayc,  (Memoircs  sur  Ja  Chcvalcrie,  torn.  i. 
p.  Ill*  p.  182 — 185.).  The  peacock  and  the  pheasant  uere 
distingu'shed  as  ruyal  birds. 
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c  YT  A  P.   ing  on  his  fist  a  live  pheasant,  which,  according  tm 
Lxviii.  ^j^g  j^^gg  ^£  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  Duke. 

At  this  extraordbary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and 
aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  Turks ;  his  example  was  imi- 
tated by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly  ; 
they  swore  to  God,  the  Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the 
pheasant;  and  their  particular  vows  were  not  less 
extravagant  than  the  general  sancliob  of  their  oath. 
Bat  the  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
future  and  foreign  contingency  ;  and,  during  twelve 
years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy might  be  scrupulously,  and  perhaps  sincere- 
ly, on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had  every  breast 
glowed  with  the  same  ardour ;  had  the  union  of  the 
Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery;  had 
every  country,  from  Syveden  ^  to  Naples,  supplied 
a  jtist  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  mai 
and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Const^nti* 
jiople  would  have  boen  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks 
might  have  been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont 
or  the  Euphrates*  But  the  secretary  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  composed  every  epistle,  and  attended 
every  meeting,  iEneas  Sylvius  f,  a  statesman .  an4 

prator, 

*  It  was  found  bj  an  actual  enumerttion,  that  Sweden, 
Gothland,  and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighung  men, 
and  consequently  were  iar  more  populous  thanaat  present. 

f  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  /Eneas  Syl* 
▼ius,  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his  own  ob- 
servations. That  valuable  annalist,  and  the  Italian  Munu 
tori,  will  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year  1453  to 
T481,  the  end  of  Mahomet^s  life^  and  of  this  chapter. 
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water,  describes  from  his  0¥m  experience  the  re-  c  11  a  p. 

LXVIII 

pugnant  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom,  *'  It  is  a 
^  body/'  says  he,  ^^  without  an  head  ;  a  republic 
<<  without  laws  or  magistrates.  The  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splendid 
images ;  but  they  are  unable  to  command,  and 
none  are  willing  to  obey ;  every  state  has  a  sepa- 
rate prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  in. 
terest.  What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many 
<<  discordant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same 
*'  standard  ?  Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms, 
^  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  office  of  general  ? 
♦*  What  order  could  be  maintained  ? — ^what  military 
'^  discipline  ?  Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such 
^*  an  encMrmous  multitude  ?  Who  would  understand 
thar  various  languages,  or  direct  their  stranger 
and  incompatible  manners  ?  What  mortal  could 
recondie  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa 
with  Arragon,  the  Germans  with  the  natives  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?  If  a  small  number  en- 
«  listed  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  overthrown 
"  by  the  infidels ;  if  many,  by  their  own  weight 
<<  ud  confusion.''  Yet  the  same  .£neas,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his  life  to  the  prosecu- 
tion rf  the  Turkish  war.  In  the  council  of  Man- 
tua, he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble 
enthusiasm ;  but  when  the  Pontiff  appeared  at  An« 
cona,  to  embark  in  person  with  the  troops,  en- 
gagements vanished  in  excuses  ;  a  precise  day  was 
adjourned  to  an  kidefinite  term  j  and  his  effective 
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CHAP,    army  consisted  of  some  Cermaii  pikrims,  ii^hom 
»     y    'i  he  was , obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and 
alms.     Regardless  of  futurity,  his  successors  and 
the  powers  of  Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes 
of 'present  and  domestic  ambition;  and  the  dis- 
tance or  proximity  of  each  object  determined,  in 
their  eyes,  its  apparent  magnitude.    A  more  en- 
larged view  of  their  interest  would  have  taught 
them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against 
the  common  enemy;  and  the  support  of  Scan- 
derbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might  have  pre- 
vented the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.    The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the 
Turks  diffused  a  general  consternation ;  and  Pope 
Sixtus  was  preparing  to  fly    beyond  the  Alps* 
when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the 
Death  of    death  of   Mahomet  .  the  Second,    in  the    fifty- 
jif  °"*     first  year  of  his  age  ♦.    His  lofty  genius  aspi- 
f '$?*     ^^  ^^  ^^^  conquest  of  Italy.    He  was  possess- 
May3,  or  ed  of  a  strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbour  j 
and  the  same  reign  might  have  been  decorated 

virith 

*  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Gian- 
none  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449— 455O  for  the  Turkish 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  reign  and  con* 
quests  of  Mahomet  II.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  MeiAorie 
Istoiiche  de  Monarcfai  Ottomanni  di  Giovanni  Sagredo,  (Ve- 
nezia,  1677,  in  4to).  In  peace  and  war,  the  Turks  have  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  All  her  dis- 
patches and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St  Mark^ 
an4  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style.  Yet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels  ^  he  is  ignorant  of  their  lan- 
guage and  manners  *,  and  his  narrative,  which  allows  onl^ 
seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  69—- 140O9  becomes  inor« 
copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  years  1640  and 
1644,  the  term  of  the  historic  labours  of  John  Sagredo^ 
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with  the  trophies  of  the  New  and  the  Ancient  chap. 
ROMJI  •.  ^*^"*- 

*  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek 
empire,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine writers,  whose  names  and  testimonies  have  been  sacces* 
sively  repeated  in  this  work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and 
the  Italians  were  confined  to  the  classics  of  a  better  age  ^  and 
the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius,  AgathiaS|  Cedrenus,  Zo- 
naras,  &c.  were  published  by  the  learned  diligence  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  whole  fiyzantine  series  (36  volumes  in  folio)  has 
gradually  issued  (A.  D.  16499  &c.)  from  the  royal  press  of 
the  Louvfe,  with  some  collateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic  ; 
but  the  Venetian  edition,  (A.  D.  1729],  though  cheajper  and 
more  copious,  is  not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magni- 
ficence to  that  of  Paris.  The  merits  of"  the  French  editors  are 
various ;  but  the  value  of  Anna  Comnena,  Cinnamus,  Ville- 
faardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes  of  Charles 
dtt  Fresne  du  Cange*  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek 
<7lofisary,  the  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familias  Byzan* 
tinae,  diffuse  a  steady  light  over  the  darkness  of  the  Lower 
£mpire. 
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CHAP.    LXIX. 

State  of  Rente  from  theTwe^k  Century. — Tempo^ 
ral  Dominion  of  the  Pc^pcs. -^-Seditions  of  the  City. 
'^^Polittcal  Heresy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.^^Restora^ 
iion  of  the  Republic-^The  Senators. — Pride  of  the 
Romans .-^Their  Wars. — They  are  deprived  of  the 
Election  and  Presence  of  the  Popes ,  who  retire  to 
Avignorf. — The  Jubilee. ^^Noble  Families  of  Rome. 
'^^Feud  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursirii. 

IN  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fail  of  the 
Roitian  empire,  our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on 
the  royal  city,  which  had  given  laws  to  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  globe.  We  contemplate  her  for- 
tunes, at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention  ;  and  when  that  atten« 
tion  is  diverted  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces, 
they  are  considered  as  so  many  branches  which 
have  been  successively  severed  from  the  Imperial 
trunk.  The  foundation  of  a  second  Rome  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  histo- 
rian to  follow  the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and 
our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the  most 
remote  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  explore 
the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Justi- 
nian, we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metnv 
polis ;  but  that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or 
perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude.     Rome  had 

beca 
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been  already  stripped  of  her  trophies,  her.  gods,  chap. 

TV}  V 

and  her  Caesars;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  >  ^  ^ 
more  ingloriops  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of 
the  Greeks.  In  the  eighth  century  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  aera,  a  religious  quarrel,  the  worship  of  images, 
provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  independence ; 
their  bishop  became  the  temporal  as  well  as  thespi^* 
ritual  £iither  of  a  free  people ;  and  of  the  Western 
empire^  which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the 
title  and  image  still  decorate  the  singular  constitu* 
tion  of  modem  Germany.  The  name  of  Rome 
most  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect ;  th^ 
climate  (whatsoever  may  be  its  influence)  was  no 
longer  the  same  *  ;  the  purity  of  blood  had  been 
contaminated  through  a  thousand  channels ;  but 
the  venerable  aspect  of  her  ruins,  and  the  memory 
of  past  greatness,  rekindled  a  spark  of  the  national 
character.  The  darkness  of  die  middle  ages  exhu 
btt^  some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice*  Nor 
fihall  I  dismiss  the  preslent  work  tUl  I  have  reviewed 
the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Romak  city, 
which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  Popes,^  about  the  same  time  that  Constantinople 
was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 
Vol.  XII.  S  In 

^  The  Abb^  Dubos,  wbo,  t«  ith  less  genius  than  his  succes- 
«off  Montesquieu,  has  assened  and  magnified  the  in  flu- nee  of 
climate,  objects  to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romaiu  and 
Batavians.  To  the  fijrst  of  these  examples  he  replies,  I.  That 
the  change  is  less  real  than  apparent,  and  that  the  modern  Ro* 
mans  prudently  conceal  in  themselves  tlie  virtues  of  their  an* 
cestors.  3.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of  Pwomc^ 
have  suflFered  a  gteat  and  visible  alteration,  (Reflcxion$  sur  IfL 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peintui^,  part  ii.  sect.  16.). 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ♦,•  the? 
fiera  of  the  first  crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the 
Latins,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  worlds  as  the  throne 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  who,  from  the  eter» 
nal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honours,  and  the 
right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.     After  so 
long  an  interruption,  it  n^ay  not'  be  useless  to  re- 
peat, that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in  a  national 
diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content  with  the 
humble  names  of  Kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till 
they  had  passed  the  Alp$  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek 
their  Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  f' 
At  some  distance  from  ^he  city,  their  approach  was 
saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people 
with  palms  and  crosses  j  and  the  terrific  emblems 
of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles,  that  floats 
ed  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the  departed 
legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic.  The  royal  oath 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome  was  thrice  reite^ 
rated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Vatican ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  customary 
donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the 
first  Csesars*    In  the  church  of  St  Peter,  the  co*- 

ronation 

*  The  reader  has  been  so  long  absent  from  Roine«  that  I 
would  advise  him  to  recollect  or  review  the  49th  chapter,  m 
the  9th  volume  of  this  history. 

f  The  coronation  of  the  German  Emperors  at  Rome,  more 
especially  in  the  1 1  th  century,  is  best  repiesented  from  the 
original  monuments  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Icaltac  medii 
iEvi,  tom.i.  dissertat.  ii.  p.  99.  &c.)9  andCenni  (Monument. 
Domin.  Pontiff,  tom.  ii.  dus.  vi.  p.  26f.)«  the  latter  of  ^bom 
I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Scbmidt^  (Hist.  de« 
AUemands,  torn.  iii.  p.  255-^266.)-  ^ 
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ronatlon  was  perfofmed  by  hk  successoi* ;  the  voke  chap. 
of  God  was  confounded  with  that  df  the  people ;  .^^^^'\ 
and  the  public  consent  was  declared  in  the  accla* 
mations  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  odr  lord  the 
<'  Pope !  Long  life  and  victory  to  o&r  lord  the  Em- 
^^  peror  \  Long  life  and  victory  to-  the  Roman  and  ^ 
^*  Teutonic  armies  * !"  The  names  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  the  laws  of  Constantini^  and  Justinian^ 
the  example  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  established 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Emperors  ;  their  title 
and  image  was  engraved  on  the  Papal  coins  t ;  and 
their  jurisdiction  was'  marked  by  the  sword  of  jus<^ 
ticei  which  they  delivered  to .  the  pracfect  of  the 
city..  But  every  Roman  prejudice  was  awakened 
by  the  name,  the  language,*  and  the  manners,  of 
a  barbarian  lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  Fran- 
conia  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy ;  nor 
could  they  exercise  the  discipline  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  which  alone  secures  the  obedience  of 
a  distant  people^  impatient  of  servitude,  though 
perhaps  incapable  of  freedom.  Once,  and  once 
only,  ia  his  life,  each  Emperor,  with  an  army  of 
Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from  the  Alps.  I 
have  described  the  peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  - 
coronation ;  but  that,  order  was  commonly  disturb- 

S2  cd 

•  Exercitui  Romano  cf  Tcutonico  I  The  flatter  was  both 
seen  and  felt  j  but  the  former  was  no  more  than  roagni  nomi- 
lifi  umbra. 

f  Mutztbii  has  given  the  ^rtes  of  the  Papal  coins,  ( Anti» 

^u'tat,  torn.  ii.  diss.xxvii.  p.  548-*-554*')*  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^'^ 
more  early  than  the  year  8o*o  j  fafty  are  still  extant  from  Leor 
III.  to  Leo  IX.  with  addition  of  the  reigning  Emp^ibr ;  none 
remain  of  Gregory  VII.  or  Urban/ri.]^  but  in  these  of  Pu^chftl 
II.  he  secm^  to  havi  renounced  this  badge  of  dependence. 
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CHAP*  ed  by  the  clamour  and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  vbp 
Lxix.     encountered  their  sovereign  as  a  foreign  invader ; 
his  departi^re  was  always  speedy,  and  of  tea  shame* 
ful ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  autho» 
rity  was  insulted,  and  his  name  was  forgotten.  The 
progress  of  independence  in  Germany  and  Italy 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  sove* 
.    reignty,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Popes  was  the  de* 
liverance  of  Rome. 
Authority      Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  Emperor  had  preca- 
Popes  in    Hously  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  but  the 
Home,       authority  of  the  Popes  was  founded  on  the  soft, 
though  more  solid,  basis  of  opinion  and  habit,  llie 
removal  of  a  foreign  influence  restored  and  endear- 
ed the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary 
pr  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  was  freely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardi- 
nally, most  of  whom  were  either  natives  or  inhabitants 
from  af.     of  the  city.     The  applause  of  the  magistrates  and 
icctio^i     people  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  the  ecclesiasti* 
cat  power  that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and  Britain, 
had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  sufl^ge  of 
the  Romans.    The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince,  as 
well  as  a  pondflT,  to  the  capital.     It  was  universally 
believed,  that  Constantine  had  invested  the  Popes^ 
with  a  temporal  dominion  of  Rome ;  and  the  bold- 
est civilians,  the  most  profane  sceptics,  were  satisfied 
with  disputing  the  right  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  va« 
lidity  of  his  gift.  The.  truth  of  the  fiEtct,  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  ig- 
>   /      norance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries  $  andthei^« 
bulous  origin  was  lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  ef- 
fects. 
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fects.  The  n^me  of  Domtnusy  or  Lord,  was  inscribed  chap. 
on  the  coin  of  the  bishops ;  their  title  was  acknow-  .-^^J^' , 
ledged  by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  right ;  y 
with  the  free  or  reluctant  consent  of  the  German 
Caesars,  they  had  long  exercised  a  supreme  or  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  Popes,  which  gratified 
the  prejudices,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome ;  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would 
have  revealed  a  stiU  nobler  source  of  their  power  i 
4he  gratitude  of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek  tyrant* 
In  an  age  of  superstition,  it  should  seem  that  the 
union  of  the  xoyal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would 
mutually  fortify  each  other ;  and  that  the  keys  pf 
paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obe- 
dience. The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be 
^legraded  by  die  personal  vices  of  tfae^  man ;  but  «tittte ; 
the  s{::andals  of  the  tenth  centory  were  obliterated 
by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gre- 
gory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors  ^  and  in  the 
ambitious  ccHittists  which  they  inaintained  for 
the  rights  of  th^  church,  their  sufferings  or  their 
success  must  equally  tend  to  increase  the  popular 
veneration.  They  sometimes  wandered  in  poverty 
and  ejLile,  the  victims  pf  persecution;  and  the 
apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselves 
to  martyrdom.,  must  engage  the  favour  and  synv 
pathy  of  every  Catholic  breast.  And  sometimes, 
thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they  created,  judged, 
and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world  :  nor  could  the 
|)roudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a 

33  priest, 
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CHAP,  sriest,  whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup 
>  /  * '  washeld,  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne^.  Even 
the  temporal  interest  of  the  city  should  have  pro- 
tected  in  peace  and  honour  the  residence  of  the 
Popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  people  de- 
rived the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and  riches. 
benefits.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  Popes  was  probaWy  im- 
paired ;  many  of  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  had  been  invaded  by  ^- 
^  crilegious  hands  ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensa- 
ted by  the  claim  rather  than  the  possession  of  the 
more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and  his  descendants*  But 
the  Vatican  and  capital  were  nourished  by  the  in- 
cessant and  increasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  sqp* 
pliants  ;  the  pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged,  and 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
judgement  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  causes.  A 
new :  jurisprudence  bad  established  in  the  Latin 
church  the  right  and  praictice  of  appeals  f ;  and, 
from  the  North  and  West,  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  Invited  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to  romphdn, 
to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of 

the 

*  See  Ducan^f ,  Gloss,  mediae  et  ftifimae  Ls»lmi^t.  torn.  vi. 
r«  364,  365.  Staff>^.  This. homage  was  pijd  by  kings  vq 
archbishops,  and  by  vassals  to  their  lords,  (Sichmidc,  torn.  iii. 
p.  261.)  ;  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy  of  Rome,  to  confound 
the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjection* 

f  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  Pontiflf, 
arc  deplored  by  the  zeal  of  St  Bernard,  ((!c  Consideratione, 
1.  iii.  torn.  11.  p.  43 T — 442.  edit.  Mabilon,  Ven'ct.  i75o)t  ^^^ 
the  judgement  of  Flcury,  (Discourt  wt  PHist,  Ecdesiastiqup, 
iv.  &  vii.).  But  the  $ainr,  who  believed  in  the  false  decretals, 
condemns  only  the  abuse  of  thejc  appeals  j  the  more  enUghtcn- 
kd  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  irjcct9  tt^e  principlts 
of  this  new  jurifprudencc. 
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^the  apostles.  A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded,  chap. 
that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the  Archbishops  of  .  ^x^^-.. 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden 
with  gold  and  silver^  y  but  it  was  soon  understood, 
that  the  success,  both  of  the  pilgrims  and  clients, 
depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  than 
on  the  value  of  their  o^ering.  The  wealth  and 
piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  display- 
ed ;  aad  their  ezpences,  sacred  or  profane,  circu^ 
lated:  in  various  channels  for  the  emolument  of  the 
Romans. 

Such,  powerful  motives.should  have  firmly  attach*-  incon- 
ed  the  v<^untary  and  pious  obedience  of;  the  Roman  lu^^^ti- 
people  to  their  spiritual  '|uid  temporal  father.    But  ^^^°* 
the  ^operatba  of  prqudke  and  int^est  is  dften  dis* 
turbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungovamable  |(4sskm.  The 
Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may-gather  the 
fruit  t,  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  (Caravans  of. 
commerce^  are  actuatjed  by  the  same  impulse  of  sa* 
vage  nature^  which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  pre* 
sent,  and  relinqukbes  for  momentary  rapine  the 
long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most  important 
blessings.    And  it  was  thus  that  the  shrine  of  St 
Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans,  who 

^  pillaged  the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims, 

S  4  without 

*  Germanici  ....  summani  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  ni* 
bilomii>us  repatriant  inviti.  Nova  res !  quando  hactenus  au* 
rum  Romsi  refudit  ?  £t  nunc  Romanorum  consilio  id  usurpa*  . 
turn  non  crcdinius,  (Bernard  de  Consideratione,  1.  iiL  c.  3. 
p.  4370*  "^he  first  words  of  the  passage  are  obscurcy  and  pro- 
bably corrupt. 

f  Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisxane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit. 
Hs  coupent  rarbf  e  au  pied  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voila  le  gou- 
▼emem^nt  despotique,  (Esprit  dcs  Loix,  1.  v.  c.  13.)  J  *^4 
passion  and  ignorance  are  always  despotic. 
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CHAP.  }4*itbottt  computing  the.namber  and  value  of  slott- 
xt^l^  larvistte^  which  they  prevcnled  by  their  tahosfn- 
table  sacrilege.    Even  the  influence  of  $uperitilion 
is  fluctuating  and  precarious ;  and  the  dave,  whose 
reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his 
avarice  or  pride.    A  credulous  devotion  fbr  the 
fnbles  aad  oracles  of  the  priesthood,  most  pow^or* 
fully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  barbarian ;  yet  such  a 
mind  is  the  least  capable  of  preferring  imagination 
to  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  motive,  to  an 
invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal  object,  the  appetites  and 
intfn*e8t9  of  the  present,  world.    In  the  vjgour  of 
heaUh  and  yjiHiO),  his  {iractice  will  perpeUaHy  con<» 
tradict.hi$  belief;  till  tKerpt^ure  o£  age,  or  ^ck- 
nesS)  or  calamity^  awakens  bis  terrors,  and  compels 
hirO  tp  99^jt  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse. 
I  have  already  observed^  that  the  modern  timea  of 
religious  indiiference  are  the  most  favourable. to  the 
peace  and  security .  of  the  clergy.    Under  the  reign 
of  superstition^  they  had  much  to  hope  from  the 
ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence 
of  mankind*    The  wealth,  wiiose  constant  increase 
must  have  liendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
earth,  was  alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  fa- 
ther,  ami  plundered  by  the  rapacious  son ;  their 
persons  were  adored  or  violated ;  and  the  same  idol, 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on 
f?e*!itions    the  altar,  or  trampled  in  the  dust.     In  the  feudal 
2«inst*     .system  of  Europe,  arras  were  the  title  of  distinctioa 
tht  Popes,  and  the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their 
tumult,  the  still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom 
heard  or  obeyed.     The   turbulent  Romans  dis- 

dained 
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dained  the  yokc^  and  insulted  the  impot^tfte  of  ^i.^,^' 
their  bishop  • ;  nor  would  his  education  or  cha- 
i^cter  allow  him  to  Axercisc,  with  decency  or  ef- 
fect, the  power  of  the  swdrd«    The  modves  of  hia^ 
election,  and  the  fraili^s  of>  his  life  Were  exposed 
to  their  familiar  observation  ;  <Ahi  pn>x!mity  must 
diminish  the  reverence,  which  his  name  and  his 
decrees  impressed  c>n  a  barbarous  world.   Thisdif- 
ferffice  has  not^  escaped  the  notice  of  our  phiSo^* 
sk>t>hic  historian:  ^^  Though  the  tlarito  alld  autho^ 
^  rky  ol.the  co\nt  of  Roihe  wef^  s6  tenrlble  in  the 
"^  i^emote  tountrite  't>f  Europe,  which'  were  sunk  in 
^pmSounA  ignoi^anc^,    and  we^e  entirely  unac^ 
^'V  qaainted  with  its  character  dSid  conduct,  the  Pope 
^  wai  so  little  revei^d  fiit  home,  that  his  inveterate 
^  enemies  surrounded^he  gates  of  Rome  itself,  an^ 
^  even  controuled'his^govemment  in  that  city ;  Mdt 
^  the  ambassad^^^ who,  from  a  distant  extremity 
"  of  Europe,  Carrie  ta  him  the  humble,  or  rather  ' 
^^t  abject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of 
^  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their 
•  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feetf/' 

Since 

♦  In  a  free  TonrcrJarion  with  his  coarttTman  Adriin  IV. 
Jdhn  of  Stlhbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  and  clergy : 
Prorincxarom  deripnint  'SpoHa,  ae  si  thefatitos  Croe^i  studeant 
teparare.  Scd  re cte  cum  eis  agft  Altissitnus,  quoniam  et  ipsi 
akia  et«epe>i)i&simi9  hditiintbus  dati  sunt  in  dircptionem,  (de 
Nugis  Curialram,  h  ri.  c.  24.  p.  387.).  In  the  next  page,  he 
blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the  Romnns,  whom  their 
bbhops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifta^  instead  of  virtues. 
It  15  pity  that  this  miscellaneous  uriter  has  not  given  us  less 
xnoraUty  and  erudition,  and. more  pictiues  of  himself  and  the 
times. 

f  Homers  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  419.  The  same 
Kiiter  has  given  u<,  £rom  TiXz   Stephen^  a  singi>lar  act  of 

cn^ehy 
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CHAP.  Since  the  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  tha 
1.AIA.  pQpgg  yf^  exposed  to  envy,  their  po^iver  to  opposi? 
tipn,  and  their  persons  to  violence.  But  the  long 
hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the 
numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  thdx  ene- 
mies* The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  em* 
braced  with  truth  or  constancy  by  the  Romans^ 
th^  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of  the  bishop  and 
Erdperor ;  but  their  support  was  solicited  by  both 
parties;  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  their 
banners  the  keys  of  St  Peter  and  the  German 
eagle,  Gregory  th^  Setenth,  who  may  be  adored 
or  detested  as  the  i^ounder  of  the.  P^l^l  monarchy, 
was  driven  from  .R9me,  and  died  .in  exile  at  Saler- 
no. Six*and-thirty,  of  his  successors  *,  till  their  re- 
treat to  Avignpn,  maintained  ai}.  unequal  contest 
with  the  Romans.;  their  age  ttn^d^nity  wereofijen 
violated ;  and  the  churches,  in,  the  solemn  rites  of 
religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  ?md  murder. 
A  repetition  f  of  such  capricious  brutality,  without 

connection 

cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  clergy  by  Geoffrey,  the  father  of 
Henry  II.  ^*  When  he  was  roaster  of  Normandy,  the  chapter 
**  of  Seez  presumed^  withoot  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop  *,  upon  which^  be  oxdered  all  of  them,  i 

with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
**  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter.^  Of  the  pain  as4 
danger  they  might  justly  complain  j  yet,  since  they  had  vowed 
cbascity^  he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasare. 

*  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  con-  j 

temporary  series  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Arragon,  Pandulphus  Pisanus,  Bernard  Guido,  &c.  is  inserted 
h\  the  Italian  historians  of  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  277—  | 

^^5*)»  i^nd  has  always  been  before  my  eyes. 

f  The  dates  of  years  in  the  margin  may,  throughout  this 
chapter,  be  understood  9s  tacit  references  to  the  Annah  of 

Muratori, 
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connection  or  design,  would  be  tedious  and  di$.  c  H  A  r« 
gustiiig;    and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  ^^^l^uj 
events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which '  represent  the 
state  of  the  Popes  and  the  city;     On  Holy  Thurs^  Pisch^i  it. 
day^  while  Paschal  oiEciated  before  the  altar,  he    -^- ^• 
was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude^      "iS- 
who  imperiously  demanded  ti^  confirmation  of  a 
favourite  magistrate.     His  silence  exasperated  their 
fury ;   his  pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  :S&trs  6f 
earth  and  hea^ren  was  enoonntered  ,with  moaaces 
and  oai^s,  that  he  should  be  the  cause  and  the 
witness  of.  the  public  ruin.    During  the.  festival  of 
Easter,  white  the  bishop  anid  the  clergy,  barefoot 
and  in  prbcessibn,  visited  the- tombs  of  the  n^rtyrs; 
they  were  twice  assaulted,  ki  the  bridge  of  St  An- 
ge!o,  afld  before  the  Capitol^  with  voUies^of  :3ton^ 
and  darts.     The  houses  of  his  adherents ;  were 
levelled  with  'the  ground ;  Paschal  escap^ ,  with 
difficulty  and  danger ;  he  levielled  ati  army  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Pieter ;  and  his  last  days  wer^  em- 
bittered by  suffering  and  inflicting  the  calamities  df 
civil  war*    The  scenes  that  followed  the  election  Gciastiisii 

AD' 

of  his  successor  Gelasius  the  Second,  weresdll      m^, 
more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city.     Gendo 
Frangipani*,  a  pot«it  and  fectious  baron,  burst 

'  into 

Moratori,  tny  ordinary  md  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  i«- 
<leed  quotes,  with  the  freedom  of  a*  master,  bis  great  Collccrion 
«>r  tile  Italian  Historians,  in  28  volume^  j  and  as  that  treasure 
u  in  ysy  Kbrary,  I  have  thought  it  an  amusement,  if  fiot  a 
^ufty,  to  eonsult  the  originals» 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-coloured  words 
of  Pandulphus  Pisanus,  (p.  384.)  :  Hoc  audicps  inimieus  pacis 
atque  turbator  jam  faius  Ccnflns  Frajapane,  more  draconh 
immanissimi  sibilans,  et  ab  imis  pectoribus  trahens  longa  sus- 
piria,  accinctus  retro   gladio  sine    more  ciicurrit,  valvas  ac 

.  forA 
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CHAP,  into  the  assembly  furious,  >  and .  in  arms.  The 
'  I  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled  under 
foot ;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or  respect,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelso^ius  was  dxzg* 
ged  by  his  hair  alotg  the  groiuid,  bilffeted  with 
blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  an 
iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  Aa 
insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop  ; 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  violence  of  the  Fran** 
gipani ;  and  Gencio,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repent- 
ed of  the  failure,'  rather  than  of  the  guitt  of  his 
enterprise*  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the 
Pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  hfe 
friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  con- 
test, he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments*  la 
this  unworthy  flight,  which  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  .were  scat> 
tered  or  unhorsed  ;  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the 
church  of  St  Eeter,  his  successor  was  found  alone^ 
and  half  dead  with  fear  and  fisitigue.  Shaking  the 
dust  from  his  feet,  the!  afastle  withdrew  from  a  dty 
in  which  his  dignity  was  insuked,  and  his  person 
wa^  endangered  ^  and  the  vanity  of  sacerdotal  ami- 
bition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confession^ 
that  one  Emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty*. 

These 

fores  confregit.  £cclesi«n  furibundtts  introiit,  Inie  cuttodc 
remoto  papain  per  gulam  accepit,  distraut,  pugnis  calcibo^uc 
percvssit,  et  tanqumn  brutum  animal  intra  limen  ecclesiae 
acritcr  calcarikus  cruentavit }  et  latro  tantum  dojaioum  per 
capillos  et  bracbia,  Jesu  bono  interim  dormiente,  detraxit  ad 
domum,  usque  deduxit,  inibi  catenavit  et  inclusit. 

*  Ego  coram  Deo  et  ecxlesi^  dico,  si  unqoam  possibile  esset, 
mallem  unum  imperatorem  quam  tot  dominos,  (Vit.  Gelas.  II. 
p.  3980- 
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These  examples  might  suffice ;  but  I  cannot  forget  chap. 
the  sufferings  of  two  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  - 
second  and  third  of  the  name  of  Lucius-     The  ^"^1"^"' 
former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle-array  to  assault     >  ^44* 
the  Capitol,  was  struck  on/  the  temple  by  a  stone, 
and  expired  in  a  few  days.    The  latter  was  severely  Lucius  m. 
wounded  in  the  persons  of  his  servants.     In  a  civil     uSi— 
commotion,  several  of  his  priests  had  been  made     ^  ^  ^' 
prisoners ;   and  the .  inhuman  Romans,  reserving 
one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their  eyes, 
crowned  them  with  ludicrous  mitres,  mounted  them 
on  aates,  with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and  extorted 
an  oath,  that  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should 
offer  themselves  as  a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the 
church.    Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the     • 
characters  of.  the  men,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  might  sometimes  obtain  an  interval  of  peace 
and  obedience ;  and  the  Pope  was  restored  with 
joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican,  from      -^^^ 
whence    he  had    been  driven   with  threats  and 
violence.     But  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and 
perennial ;  and  a  nK>mentary  calm  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had  almost  sunk 
the  bark  of  St  Peter.     Rome  continually  presented 
the  aspect  of  war  and  discord  ;  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fordfied  and  assaulted  by  the  factions 
and  families ;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe, 
Calistus  the  Second  alone  had  resolution  and  power  Catistu^ 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  private  arms  in  the  metro-    '  a  d. 
polis.     Among  the  nations  who  revered  the  apo-      ^'»9— 
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stolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  provoked  a  Jj^«^oc«nt 
general  indignation  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  a.  n 
Eugenius  the  ^Tiird,  St  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness     1 1^3. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has  stinnadzed  the  vices  of  die 

-     ^    '  ■  rebellious  people  •.    "  Who  is  ignorant,"  says  thfe 

ouitT^o  ^^^^  ^^  Clairvaux,  "  of  the  vanity  and  arrogance 

tnans  by  ^  of  the  Rooians  ?   a  nation  nursed  in  sedition, 

St  firr 

naid.         ^'  cruel,  untractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless 
they  are  too  feeble  to  resist.     When  they  pro- 
mise to  serve,  they  aspire  to  reign ;  if  they  swear 
allegiance,  they  watch  the  opportumty  of  revolt ; 
yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud  clamours, 
if  your  doors,  or  your  counsels,  are  shut  against 
*'  them.     Dextrous  in  mischief,  thev  have  never 
^^  learned  the  science  of  doing  good«     Odioiis  to 
^'  earth  and   heaven,   impious  to  God^  seditious 
among  themselves,  jealous  of  their  netghboursy 
inhuman  to  strangers,  they  love  no  one,  by  no 
one  are  they  beloved  ;  and  while  they  wish  to  in* 
*'  spire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  appre* 
•'  hension.   They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  how 
<(  to  govern ;  faithless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable 
*'  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors^ 
*'  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  demands  and  their 
refusals.     Lofty  in  promise^  poor  m  execution  f 
adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and  treason,  are 
the  familiar  arts  of  thek  policy."     Surely  this 
dark  portrait  is  not  coloured  by  the  pencil  of  Ghris-< 
tian  charity  f }  yet  the  features,  however  harsh  and 

*  Qyid  tam  notum  sccuTis  qliam  protei^ia  ct  ccrvicositas 
R-omauurum  ?  Gens  insueta  paci,  tumult ui  assueta,  gens  im» 
niitis  et  intractabilis  usque  adhuc,  ^ubdi  nescia,  ni&i  cum  non 
valet  rcsistere,  (de  Considerar.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  44T.)*  The  saitti 
tdkes  breath,-  and  then  begins  again;  Hi,  invisi  terroe  et  cdflcr^ 
utrique  injtcere  manus,  &.c.  p.  443.)- 

f  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Petrareh  takes  leave  to  observejr 
that  Bernard,  though  a  $aiat,  w2ts  a  man  }   tliat  be  xntgbt  be 

proToked 
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Ugly,  express  a  Hvely  resemblance  of  the  Romans  chap. 
of  the  twelfth  century  *.  ^--y^ 

The  Jews  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  ap-  hcrcly  of 
peared  among  them  in  a  plebeian  character ;  and  ^<»^'.<>  »^ 
^  the  Romans  might  plead  their  ignorance  of  his     a.  d! 
vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a       ^^'*^* 
temporal  Sovereign.     In  the  busy  age  ^of  the  cru- 
sades^  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were 
rekindled  in  die  Western  world  j  the  heresy  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Paulician  sect,  was  successfully  trans- 
planted into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France;    the 
Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel }  and  the  enemies  of  the  clergy  re- 
conciled their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the 
desire  of  freedom  with  the  profession  of  piety  f. 
The  trumpet  of  Roman  liberty  was  first  sounded 
by  Arnold  of  Brescia  {,  whose  promotion  in  the 
church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who 

wore 

provoked   hj  resentment,   and  possibly  repent  of  his  ha&ty 
pas^on,   &c.    (Meinoires   sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,   torn.  i. 

p.  330-). 

*  fiaronius,  in  his  index  to  the  1 2(h  volume  of  his  Annals, 
has  found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse*.  He  makes  two  heads,  of 
Romani  Catholuiy  and  Sh'umatici ;  to  the  former,  he  applies  all 
the  good,  to  the  latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  tdld  of  the  city. 

f  The  heresies  of  the  1 2th  centary  may  be  found  in  Mo- 
sheim,  (Insiicut.  Hist»  Eccles.  p.  419— 427. )«  ^vho  entertains 
a  favourable  opinion  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  loth 
volume,  I  have  described  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,.  Hnd  fol- 
lowed their  nq^gration  from' Armenia  to  Thrace  and  Bulgaiiai  / 
Italy  and  France.                                            "^ 

X  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by 
Otho  bishop- of  Fiisingen  (Chron.  K  vii.  c.  31.  de  Gcstis  Fre- 
deric! I.  1.  i.  €•  27.  1.  iik  c.  21.),  and  in  1.  iii.  of  the  Ligu- 
rinus,  a  poem  of  Gunther,  who  flourished  A.  D.  I2C0,  in  the 
monastery  of  Paris,  near  Basil,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med. 
et  infimse  i£tatis,  tom»  iii.  p.  174.  I750*  "^^  ^^"g  passage' 
that  relates  to  Ainold,  is  produced  by  Guiliman,  (de  Rebus 
Helveticif,  L  iii,  c.  5.  p.  108.). 


/ 
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CHAP,  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  as  a  garb  of  povwty 
than  as  an  uniform  of  obedience.  His  advcfirsaries 
could  not  deny  the  wit  and  eloquence  U'hich  they 
severely  feit;  they  confess  with  reluctance  the 
specious  purity  of  his  morals ;  and  his  errors  were 
recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  im«^ 
portant  and  beneficial  triiths.  .  In  his  theological 
studies,  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and 
unfortunate  Abelard  *,  who  W2^  likewise  involved 
in  the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  but  the  lover  of  Eloisa 
was  of  a  soft,  and  flexible  nature;  and  his  ecclesi* 
astic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the  hu» 
mility  of  his  repentance.  From  his  master,  Arnold 
most  probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  defini* 
(ions  of  the  1  nnity ,  repugnant  to  the  taete  of  the 
times  ;  h^s  ideas  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are 
loosely  cdnsured ;  but  a  politkat  heresy  was  the 
source  ot  his  fame  and  misfortunes.  He  presumed 
to  quotie  the  declaration  of  Cbrjst,  that  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  He  boldly  maintained^ 
that  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  were  entrusted  to 
the  civil  magistrate;  that  temporal  honours  and 
possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  per^ns  ; 
that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  himself, 
must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation ; 
and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  volun- 
tary tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would  suf- 
fice, not  indeed  for  luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a 
frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  labours. 

During 

•The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  composing,  with 
much  levity  and  learning,  the  etticles  of  Abe'laro,  Fowlqjies, 
HeLoi&fi,  in  his  Dictionnnirc'Ctitique.  The  dispute  of  Abe- 
lard and  St  Bernard,  of  scholastie  and  potilive  divinitj,  is  well 
understood   by  Moshcim,   (Instilut.  Hist.  £ccles«  p.  41 
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DoriiQg  a  short  time,  the  preacher  was  revered  chap. 
as  a  patriot j  and  the  discontent,  or  revok,.  of  .^^^^\ 
Brescia  against  her  bishop,  was  the  first-fruits 
of  his  dangerous  lessons*  But  the  favour  of  the 
people  IS  less  permanent  thJm  the  resentment 
of  the  priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold 
had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  Second*, 
in'  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by  prejudice 
and  fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church. 
Italy  could  no  longer  ailFord  a  refuge ;  and  the 
disciple  of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  tilt 
he  found  a  safe  and  hbspuable  shelter  in  Zurich^ 
now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons*  From  a  Ro- 
man station!,  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble 
virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  iticreased  to  a  free 
and  flourishing  dty,  where  the  appeals  of  the  Mila« 
nese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  Imperial  com* 
missaries  |.  In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation^ 
Vol.  Xn.  ^  T  the 

*  —  ■     Damnatus  ab  illo  ^ 

Prsesule,  qui  numeros  vetituxn  contingere  nostros 

Nomen  ab  itmocua  ducit  laudable  vita. 
We  ma^r  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctnesa  of  Ligurinus^ 
who  turns  the  unpoetical  name  of  Innocent  II.  into  a  com- 
pliment. 

f  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Turic^nsis  has  been  found 
at  Zurich,  (d*AnviHe,  .Notice  de  Pancienne  Gaule,  p.  642— 
644.)  J  but  it  U  without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and 
canton  have  usurped,  and  even  monopolized  the  names  of 
Tigurum  and  Pagus  I'igurihu^. 

t  Guilliroan  (dc  Rebus  Hclvcticis,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  106.)  re- 
capitulates the  donation  (A.  D.  833.)  of  the  Emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious  to  his  daughter  the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim 
fiostrsm  Turegum  in  ducatu  Alamannise  in  pago  Durgaugensi, 
with  villages,  woods,  meadows,  waters,  slaves,  churches,  &c. 
a  noble  gify.  Charles  the  Bold  gave  the  jus  monetae,  the  city 
was  walled  under  Otho  I.  and  the  line  of  the  bishop  of  Fri** 
singcn, 

Nobile  Turegum  multarum  copil  rerum, 

15  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  anticjuarles  of  Zurich* 
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CHAP,   the  tnraecursor  of  ZuingEus  was  heard  with  ap^ 
>      '     '.  plause ;  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed,  and 
long  retained,  the  colour  of  his  opinions ;  and  his 
arty  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Gonstaace,  and 
even  the  Pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his  sake, 
the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order.     Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  exhortations 
of  St  Bernard  *  ;  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  was 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  desperate  measure  of 
erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  £aice.of 
•    the  successor  of  St  Peten 
He  eziiortt       Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  of  di&- 
to^estor^  cretion ;  he  was  protected,  and  had  perhaps  beea 
^  repab-   Jq^^^  f^y  tj^^  nobles  and  people ;  and  in  the  ser« 
A.  D.      yjce  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  over  the 
1154.      seven  hills*    Blending  in  the  same  discourse  the 
texts  of  Livy  and  St  Paul,  uniting  the  motives  of 
gospel,  and  of  classic  enthusiasm,  he  admcMiished 
the  Roriians,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  had  degenerated  from  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church  and  the  city.     He  ex- 
horted thcfm  to  assert  the  unalienable  rights  of  men 
and  Christians }.  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates 
of  the  republic  j   to  respect  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  but  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiri- 
tual government  of  his  flock  f.     Nor  could  his 

spiritual 

♦  Bernard,  cpistol.  cxcv.  cxcvi.  tom.  i.  p.  187-^190.  A- 
amidst  his  invtcti  ves,  he  dxops  a  precious*  acknowledgement,  qui, 
utinam  quatn  sanse  csset  doctrina  quam  districtae  est  vitse.  He 
owns  that  Arnold  woold  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 
church. 

f  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  armisque  sua  moderamina  suroma 
Arbitrio  tractare  suo  :  nil  juris  in  hSc  re 
Pontifici  summo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
Snadebat  populo.     Sic  la^Hl  stultus  utrSique 
Majestate,  reum  geroinac  se  fecerat  aula:. 
Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Gunther  different  from  thciirosc  of  Otlo» 
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spiritual  govemixiieftit  escdpef  the  censure  and  con-  c  H  a  p^ 
troul  of  the  reformer ;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  t-  ;  "j 
taught  by  his  lessons  to  re^st  the  cardinals,  who 
had  usurped  a  despotic  comm^d  oyer  the  twenty/ 
eight  regions,  or  parishes  of  Rome  *  •  The  revolu- 
tion was  not  accomplished  without,  rapine  and 
violence,  the  effusion  of  blood,  sind  the  demolition 
of  bouses ;  the  victorious  faction  was  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  adverse  nobles. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  enjoyed,  or  deplored  the  effects 
of  his  mission }  his  reign  continued  above  ten  years^ 
while  two  Popes,  Innocent  the  Second  and  Anasta- 
sius  the  Fourth,  either  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or 
wandered  as  exiles  in  the  adjacent  cities.  They 
were  succeeded  by  a  more  vigorous  and .  fortunate 
pontiff,  Adrian  the  Fourth  t>  the  only  Fjiglishman 
who  has  ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter;  and 
whose  merit  emerged  from  the  mean  condition  of  a* 
monk,  and  almost  a  b'eggar,  in  the  nionastery  of 
St  Albans.  On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets,  he  east  an  inter- 
dict on  the  guilty  people  ;  and,  from  Christmas  to 
Easter,  Rome  was  deprived'  of  the  real  er  imagi-  ^/ 

nary  comforts  of  religious  wdrship.    The  Romans 
had  despisied  their  temporal  prince ;  they  submitte4  - 
with  grief  and  terror  to  th\e  censures  of  their  spirl*  - 
tual  father ;  their  guilt  was  expiated  by  penance, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  seditious  preac|ier  was 

T  2:  tU 

^  Sec!  Baronius  (A.  D.  1148,  No.  3g.  3^.)  frotn  the  Vati- 
cw^  MSS.  He  loudly  condemns  Arnold  (A.  D.  1 141,  No.  3.) 
fts  the  father  of  the  political  heretics^* whose  influence  tlien 
hurt  him  in  France. 

f  The  English'  rekdef  ma^  consult  the  Blographia  Britan- 
i^ica,  Adrian  IV.  but  our  own  writers  have  added  nothing  tcr 
the  fame  or  merits  of  their  countr^rmcn*- 
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C|H  A  P.   the  price  of  their  absolution.    Oftut  the  rcvOTge  of' 
Adrisfb  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approaching 
coronation  of  Frederic  Barl^rossa  was  fisital  to  the 
bold  reformer,  who  had  o^nded,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  heads  of  the  church  and  state* 
In  their  interview  at  Viterbo,  the  Pope  represented 
to  the  Emperor  the  furious  ungovernable  spirit  of 
the  Romans }  the  insults,  the  injuries,  the  fears,  to 
which  his  person  and  his  clei^y  were  contiimally 
exposed  ^  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  hoiesy 
of  Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the  principles  of 
civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  subordination.    Fre- 
deric was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  or  tempted 
by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  in  the  ba-> 
lance  of  ambition,  the  innocence  or  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  of  small  account ;  and  their  common  ene* 
my  was  sacrificed -to  a  moment  of  political  concord. 
After  his  retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  beea 
protected  by  the  Viscounts  of  Campania,  from  whom 
he  was  extorted  by  the  power  of  Caesar ;  the  prse- 
feet  of  the  city  pronounced  his  sentence;  the  martyr 
of  freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
careless  and  ungrateful  people ;  and  his  allies  wa'e 
cast  into  the  Tyber,  lest  the  heretics  ^ould  collect 
and  worship  the  relics  of  their  master  *•  The  deiigy 
triumphed  in  his  death ;'  with  his  ashes,  his  sect 
was  dispersed  ;  his  memory  sl^ll  lived  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans.    From  his  school  they  had  pro- 
bably derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  me- 
tropolis 

^  Besides  tbe  historian  and  poet  already  quoted,  the  last 
adventures  of  Arnold  are  related  by  the  biographer  oi 
Adrian  IV.  (Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  441.  442.). 
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cutiopy 
A.D. 
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tropolis  of  the  Catholic  church  is  exempt  from  the  c  H  a  p. 
penakies  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  Their  >,„  /  'ir 
bishops  might  argue,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction, 
which  they  exercised  over  Rings  and  nations,  more 
specially  embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles,  But  they  preached  to  the  winds, 
and  the  same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect, 
must  temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  Restorttion 
belief,  that  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their  ^J^^^  ^*" 
first  struggles  against  the  Sa^on  Othos,  the  com- 
monwealth  was  vindicated  and  restored  by  the  se- 
nate and  people  of  Rome ;  that  two  consuls  were 
annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and 
ofHce  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ^.    But  this , 
venerable  structure  disappears  before  the  light  of  ,  • 
criticism.     In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of 
consuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered  t*    They 

T  3  were 

^.  Ducange  (Gloss,  Latinitatis  mediae  et  infimae  ^tatisy 
Decakcbones,  torn  ii.  p.  726.)  gives  me  a  quotation  from 
BlonduSy  (^decad.  ii.  1,  ii.)  :  Duo  consules  ex  nobilitate  quot- 
annis  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetustum  consulum  exemplar  suroms^ 
rerum  prscessent.  And  in  Sigonius  (de  Regno  Italiae,  1,  vi,* 
opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  400.)  I  read  of  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of 
the  10th  century.  Both  £londu%  and  even  Sigonius,  too 
freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  f^om  reason 
or  fancy  the  deficiency  of  records. 

f  In  the  panegyric  of  Berengarius,  (Muratori,  Script,  Rer. 
Ital.  torn.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  408.),  a  Roman  is  mentioned  gi  con- 
suiis  natus  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Muratort 
(dissert,  v.)  discovers,  in  the  years  952  and  9569  Gratianus 
in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  dux )  and 
in  1015,  Romanus,  brother  of  Gregory  VII f.  proudly,  but 
vaguely,  styles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romn* 
liorum  senator. 
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CHAP,  were  bestowed  by  the  Emperors,  or  assumed  by  the 
Lxix.  j^^g^  powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their 
honours  *,  and  perhaps  the  claim  of  a  pure  and 
patrician  descent;  but  they  float  on  the  surface, 
without  a  aeries  or  a  substance,  the  titles  of  men, 
not  the  orders  of  govcrpmentfi  and  it  is  only 
from  the  year  of  Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-four,  that  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
nate is  dated  as  a  glorious  sera,  in  the  a£ts  of  the 
city.  A  neV  constitution  was  hastily  framed  by 
private  ambition,  or  popular  enthusiasm  ;  nor 
could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an 
antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the 
harmony  and  proportions  of  the  ancient  model. 
The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed  people,  will 
ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations.  But 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the 
centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse  orators,  and 
the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots,  could  not 
easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant 

of 

*  As  late  as  the  lOth  century,  the  Greek  Emperors  con- 
ferred on  the  Dukes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Amalphi,  &c.  the  title 
of  v^Mfft  or  consuls,  (see  Chron.  Sagoraini,  passim)  ;  and  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  Kould  not  abdicate  any  of  their 
prerogative.  £ut,  in  general,  the  names  of  consul  and  ttnator^ 
which  may  be  found  among  the  French  and  Germans,  signify 
no  more  than  Count  and  Lord,  (Sigmur,  pucange,  Glossar.). 
The  monkish  vrritcrs  are  often  ambitious  of  fin«  classic  words. 

f  The  most  constitutional  form,  is  a  diploma  of  Otho  III, 
(A.  D.  998«)9  Consulibus  senatus  populique  Romani ;  bat  th'e 
act  is  probably  spurious.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I. 
A.  D.  1014,  the  historian  Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  dissert, 
xxiii.)  describes  him,  a  senatoribus  duodecim  yallatum,  <]uo- 
Y\im  sex  rasi  barba  alii  prolix^,  mystice  inccdebant  com  baculis. 
The  senate  is  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Berengasius, 
(p.  406.). 
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of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the  benefitfe  of  legal  chap. 
government.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  re-  ^^*^- 
Yive  and  discriminate  the  equestrian  order  ^  but 
vrhat  could  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such  dis* 
tinction  *  ?  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of 
the  times ;  those  times  no  longer  required  their 
civil'  functions  of  judges  and  farmers  of  the  re-* 
venue;  and  their  primitive  duty,  their  military 
service  on  horseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
jurisprudence  of  the  republic  was  useless  and  un- 
known; the  nations  and  families  of  Italy,  who 
lived  under  the  Roman  and  barbaric  laws,  were 
insensibly  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imperfect  fragments,  preser- 
ved the  memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Jusr 
^a^n.  With  their  liberty,  the  Romans  might 
doubtless  have  restored  the  appellation  and  office 
of  consuls,  had  they  not  disdained  a  title  so  pro- 
miscuously adopted  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  ha^ 
finally  settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents 
pf  commerce  in  a  foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of 
the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that  arrested 
the  public  counsels,  suppose,  or  must  produce,  a 
legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patricians  were 
^e  subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the 
fitate ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order, 
who   insulted  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  re- 

T  4  spected 

*  In  ancient  Rome,  the  eqaestrian  order  was  not  ranked 
svith  the  senate  aiid  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  re- 
public till  the  consulship  of  Cicefo,  who  assumes  the  merit 
of  the  c^ablishment,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort, 
^epublique  Romainc^  torn.  i.  p.  144-— 155.}. 
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c|H  A  P.   spected  the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magi- 

.^^]^- .  strate*. 

The  Ca-        In  the  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 

f **  *  gave  a  new  existence  and  aera  to  Rome,  we  may 
observe  the  real  and  important  events  that  marked 
or  confirmed  her  political  independence,  I.  The 
Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  eminences  f,  is 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  an  hundred 
steps  led  to  the  summit  of  the  T^peian  rock ;  and 
far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  declivities 
had  been  smoothed,  and  the  precipices  filled  by 
the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  temple  in 
peace,  a  fortress  in  war.  After  the  loss  of  the 
city,  it  maintained  a  siege*  against  the  victorious 
Gauls }  and  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was  occu- 
pied, assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Vitellius  and  Vespaaan  J.  The  temples  of  Ju- 
piter 

*  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  stated 
by  Gunlhcr : 

Quia  etiam  titulos  urbis  renovsire  vetustos ; 
Nomine  plebeio  secernere  nomen  equestre, 
Jura  tribunorum,  sanctum  rcparare  seiiatumi 
Et  senib  sessits  mutasque  reponcrc  Jeges. 
Lapsa'ruinosis,  et  adliuc  pendcntio  muris 
Reddere  primaeTo  Cspitolia  prista  nitori. 

But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no  more  tban  idcai^y 
others  r.o  more  than  words. 

f  After  many  disputes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  \% 
seems  determined,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next 
the  river  is  strictly  the  Mons  I'arpeius,  the  Arx  j  and  that 
on  the  other  summit,  the  church  and  convent  of  Araceli,  the 
barefoot  friars  of  St  Francis  occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter^ 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  1.  v.  c.  ii— 16.)« 

t  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  69. 70. 
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piter  and  his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled  into  chap. 
dust ;  their  place  was  supplied  by  nioDasteries  and  .     ^   '  / 
houses  J  and  the  solid  walls,  the  long  and  shelving 
porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of  , 

time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act 
of  freedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the 
beauty,  of  the  Capitol ;  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their 
arms  and  counsels ;  and  as  often  as  they  ascended 
the  hill,  the  coldest  minds  must  have  glowed  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors.  II.  ITie  firsf  The  coin. 
Ceesars  had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coinage 
of  the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  senate  they  abandon* 
ed  the  baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper  •  j  the  em- 
blems and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample 
field  by  the  genius  of  flattery  ;  and  the  prince  was 
fdieved  from  the  care  of  celebrating  his  own  vir- 
tues. The  successors  of  Dioclesian  despised  even 
the  flattery  of  the  senate ;  "their  roy^tl  officers  2X 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  du 
rection  of  the  mint ;  and  the  same  prerogative  was 
inherited  by  th^  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  long 
series  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  German 
dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honourable 
and  lucrative  privilege  ;  which  was  tacitly  renoun- 
ced by  the  Popes,  from  Paschal  the  Second  to  the 
establishment  of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps. 

Some 

*  This  partition  of  tbe  nobler  and  ba5cr  inctaU  between  the 
Emperor  and  senate,  must,  however,  be  adopted,  not  as  a  po* 
dtiv^  fact,  bot  as  the  probable  opinion  of  the  best  antiquaries, 
(see.  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the  Pcre  Joubert,  torn.  ii. 
p.  2c8 — 211.  in  tbe  improved  and'scazce  edition  of  the  Baron 
de  la  Bastie). 
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c  fT  A  P.  Some  of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and 

h\ix.    thirteenth  centuries  are  shewn  in  the  cabinets  of  the 

curious.     On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Christ 

IS  depictured,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book  with 

this  inscription,  **  The  vow  of  the  Roman  «£• 

"  NATE    AND   PEOPLE  ;    RoME,    THE  CAPITAL  OF 

^*  THE  WORLD  ;"  ou  the  reverse,  St  Peter  deliver- 
ing a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and 
gown,  with  the  name  and  arms  of  his  family  im- 
Thc  prae-  pressed  on  a  shield  *.    With  the  empire,  the  prag- 

thV  city.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  c^ty  ^^d  declined  to  a  municipal  officer ) 
yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  last  appeal  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction;  and  a  drawn  sword,  which 
he  received  from  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the 
mode  of  his  investiture,  and  the  emblem  of  his  iunc^ 
tions  f.  The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Rome  ;  the  choice  of  the  people  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Pope ;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity  must 
have  often  embarrassed  the  praefect  in  the  conflict  of 

adverse 

*  In  liis  1 6th  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn. 
^^*  r*  5S9'^5^9*)t  Murafoti  exhibits  a  series  of  the  senatorian 
coins,  u  hich  bore  the  obscure  names  of  jlfforftali^  Infor^aH^ 
ProTtsini^  Paparlnu  During  this  period,  all  the  Popes,  without 
excepting  Boniface  VIII.  abstained  from  the  right  of  coining, 
which  was  resumed  by  his  successor  Benedict  ^I.  andregulac* 
ly  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon. 

f  A  German  historian,  Gerard  of  Reicbcrspeg,  (in  Baluz. 
IVIisccll.  toiD.  V.  p.  64.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemands, 
torn.  iii.  p.  265.},  thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in 
the  nth  century  :  Grandiora  urbis  et  orbis  negotia  spectant 
ad  Romanum  pontificem  itemque  ad  Romanum  Imperatorena  ^ 
sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  prsefectum,  qui  de  sua  di^nitate  respi* 
cit  utrumque,  videlicet  dominum  pa'pam  cui  facit  hominuih,  ct 
dominum  imperatorum  a  quo  accipit  suse  potest  atis  insignc^ 
scilicet  gladium  ezertum. . 


\ 
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adverse  duties  *.    A  servant,  in  whom  they  possess-  chap. 
-ed  but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  inde-  ,  Lx^^x. 
pendent  Romans ;  in  his  place  they  elected  a  patri^- 
cian ;  but  this  title,  which  Charlemagne  had  not 
disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a  citizen  or  a  subject  ( 
and,  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  they  con- 
-sented  without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the 
prsefect*     About  fifty  year's  after  this  events  Inno-    A.  D, 
cent  the  Third,  the  most  ambitious,  or  at  least  the     Va^sT 
most  fortunate  of  the  pontifis,  delivered  the  Romans 
and  himself  from  this  bad|[e  of  foreign  dominion  ; 
he  invested  the  prasfect  ^ith  a  banner  instead  of  a 
sword,  and  absolved  him  from  all  dependence  of 
oaths  or  service  to  the  German  Emperors  f-    In 
his  place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or  future  car- 
dinal, was  named  by  the  Pope  to  the  civil  govem- 
tnent  of  Rome  j  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  compass ;  and  in  the  days  of 
freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from 
the  senate  and  people.     IV.  After  the  revival  of  Number 
the  senate  J,  the  conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use  of fhe'*^*^ 
the  expression)  were  invested  with  the  legislative  f<=»*^«* 
and   executive    power;    but  their  views  seldom 

reached 

^  Tbe  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisan. 
if)  Vit.  Paschal  II.  p.  357,  358.)  describe  the  election  and  oath 
of  the  praefect  id  1  i  18,  inconsultis  patribus  ....  loca  praefec- 

toria  .  •  •  •  •  laudes  pr.eefectoriaB commitorium  applau* 

sum  ....  jurat  urum  populo  in  ambonem  sublevant  •  .  .  •  con- 
■fixmari  eum  in  urbe  pisefectum  petiuit. 

f  Urbis  praefectum  ad  ligtam  fidelitatem  recepit,  et  per  man- 
turn  quod  illi  donavit  de  prsefectura  eum  publice  investivit,  qui 
usque  ad  id  tempus  jura'mento  Bdelitatisimperatori  fuit  obliga- 
tus,  et  ab  eo  praefecturae  tenuit  honorem>  (Gesta  Innocent  HI. 
in  Muratori,  tQm.iii.  p.  i.  p.  487.). 

t  S€«  Otho  Frising.  Chron.  vil.  31.  dc  Gc§t.  Frederic  I. 
1. 1.  c.  27.  '  ' 
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CHAP,  reached  beyond  the  present  day  j  and  that  day  was 
^^x^x^  ^^^  frequcnriy  disturbed  by  violence  and  tumult. 
In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or  assembly 
consisted  of  fifty-six  senators  *,  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  coun« 
sellors;  they  were  nominated,  perhaps  annually, 
by  the  people  ;  and  a  previous  choice  of  their  elec- 
tors, ten  persons  in  each  region,  or  parish,  might 
afibrd  a  basis  for  a  free  and  permanent  constitu- 
tion. The  Popes,  who  in  this  tempest  subnutted 
rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  treaty 
the  establishment  and  privileges  of  the  senate,  and 
expected  from  time,  peace,  and  religion,  the  resto* 
ration  of  their  government.  The  motives  of  pub^t 
lie  and  private  interest  might  sometimes  draw  from 
the  Romans  an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice 
of  their  claims ;  and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  al« 
legiance  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter  and  Constant 
tine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church  and  the  repul>< 

lict- 

The 

*  Our  coantryman,  Roger  Hovedon,  speaks  of  the  single 
senators,  of  the  Capu%%i  family,  &c.  quorum  Cemporibus  me- 
lius regebatur  Roma  quam  nunc  (A.  D.  1194)  est  temporibus 
Ivi.  senatorum,  (Ducange,  Gloss,  torn.  vt.  p.  ^91.  Senatok.es). 

f  Moratori  (dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii.  p.  ^85^-788.)  has  pub- 
lished an  original  treaty :  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papam 
Clemen  tern  III.  et  senatores  populi  Romani  super  regalibus  et 
alits  dignitatibus  urbis,  &c.  440^  senatus. '  The  senate  speaks, 
and  speaks  with  authority  :  Rcddimus  ad  praosecis  ....  habe- 
bimus  «...  dabitis  presbyterig  •  •  •  •  jurabimus  pacem  et  fide- 
litatem,  &c.  A  cbartuk  de  tenementis  Tusculani,  dated  in 
the  47th  year  of  the  same  aera,  and  confirmed  decreto  amplis- 
sxmi  ordinis  senatus,  acclamatione  P.  R.  publice  Capitolio  con- 
sistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  the  difference  of  senatores  con«* 
liarii  and  simple  senators^  (Muratori,  dissert,  ^lii.  torn*  iii. 
p.  787—789.). 
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The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  was  chap. 
dissolved  in  a  lawless  city  j  and  the  Romans  soon  <■■  -^  .J 
adopted  a  more  strong  and  simple  mode  of  admini-  ^^^  "^^^^ 

.  rr.1  ^  1  J    ,  ^^  senator. 

stration«  They  condensed  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate, or  two  colleagues; 
and)  as  they  were^  changed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or 
of  six  months,  the  greatness  of  the  trust  was  com- 
pensated  by  the  shortness  of  the  term.  But  in  this  » 
transient  reign,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their 
avarice  and  ambition ;  their  justice  y^as  perverted 
by  the  interest  of  their  family  and  faction ;  and  as 
they  punished  only  their  enemies,  they  were  obey- 
ed only  by  their  adherents.  Anarchy,  no  longer 
tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop,  ad- 
monished the  Romans  that  they  were  incapable  of 
governing  themselves;  and  they  sought  abroad 
those  blessings  which  they  were  hopeless  of  finding 
at  home.  In  the  same  age,  and  from  the  same  mo- 
tives, most  of  the  Italian  republics  were  prompted 
to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  effects  *.  They  chose, 
in  some  foreign  but  friendly  city,  an  Imparrial 
magistrate,  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter, a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended 
by  the  voice  of  fame  and  his  country,  to  whom 
they  delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  peace  and  war.    The  compact  between  the 

governor 

•  Muratori  (dissert,  xlv.  tom.iv.  p.  64 — 92.)  has  fully  ex- 
plained this  mode  of  government  j  and  the  Oculis  Partoralis^ 
which  he  has  given  at  the  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  these  foreign  magistrates. 
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CHAP,  governor  and  the  governed  was  sealcfd  wkb  oaths 
>^^J^'  and  subGCtiptions  j  and  the  duration  of  his  power, 
the  measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mu- 
tual obligations,  were  defined  with  scrupulous  pre* 
dsiom  They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful 
superior  ;•  he  pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  indiffe- 
rence  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot.  At 
his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  civilians,  his 
assessors  in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the  Podesta  *, 
who  maintained  at  his  own  expence  a  decent  re- 
venue of  servants  and  horses  \  his  wife,  his  son, 
his  brother^  who  might  bias  the  affections  of  the 
judge,  were  left  behind  ;  during  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  land,  to 
contract  an  alliance,  or  even  to  accept  an  invitation 
in  the  house  of  a  citizen ;  nor  could  he  honourably 
depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints  that  might 
be  urged  against  his  government. 
Branca-  It  was  thus,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  thirteenth 
^^  A^b.  century,  that  the  Romans  called  from  Bologna 
"^J"  the  senator  Brancaleone  fj  whose  ftune  and  meric 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  pen  of  an 
English  historian.  A  just  anxiety  for  his  reputa« 
tion,  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the 

task^ 

*  In  tbe 'Latin  writers,  at  least  of , the  diver  age,  the  title 
of  Potettas  was  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate  : 

,Huju$  qui  trahitur  prsBtextam  sumere  mavis  j 
An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  Pote/tan 

%  (Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  pp.)* 

f  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  p,  741.  757.  792,  797.  799.  fto. 
823.  833.  836.  840.  The  multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors 
connected  Rome  and  St  Albans ;  and  the  resentment  of  the 
English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice  whenever  the  Pope* 
were  humbled  and  oppressed.         * 
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task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour  of  c  H  A  Pj 
their  choice ;  the  statutes  of  Rome  were  suspended, 
and  his  office  prolonged  to  the  term  of  three  years. 
By  the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was  accused  as  cruel ; 
bf  the  clergy  he  was  suspected  as  partial ;  but  the 
friends  of  peace  and  order  applauded  the  firm  and 
upright  magistrate  by  whom  those  blessings  were 
restored.  No  criminals  were  so  powexiful  as  to 
brave,  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the  se- 
nator. By  his  sentence,  two  nobles  of  the  Anni- 
baldi  family  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he  in* 
exorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strong 
shelters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a 
simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his  dio- 
cese ;  and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  was  display- 
ed in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  services 
were  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoyed.  By  the  pub- 
lic robbers,  whom  he  had  provoked  for  their  sake, 
the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and  imprison 
their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  life  have  been  spa- 
red, if  Bologna  had  not  possessed  a  pledge  for  his 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senator 
had  required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome ;  on  the  news  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were  more 
strictly  guarded;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause  of 
honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  Papal  inter- 
dict. This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Ro- 
mans to  compare  the  present  with  the  past ;  and 
Brancaleone  was  conducted   from  the  prison  to 

the 


I 
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C  If  A  P.  the  Capitol  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  repentaoit 
^  ^^  ' '  people.  The  remainder  of  his  government  was 
£rm  and  fortunate ;  and  as  soon  as  envy  was  ap- 
peased by  death,  his  head,  inclosed  in  a  precious 
vase,  was  deposited  on  a  lofty  column  of.  marble  *• 
Charks  of  The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recommended 
a!*!).  ^^  ^^^'y  ^  niorc  effectual  choice  j  instead  of  a  private 
I  i65—  citizen,  to  whom  they  yielded  a  voluntary  and  preca^ 
rious  obedience,  the  Romans  elected  for  their  sena^ 
tor  some  prince  of  'independent  power,  who  could 
defend  them  from  their  enemies  and  themselves* 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most  ambitious 
and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the 
same  time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  Pope, 
and  the  office  of  senator  from  the  Roman  people  f. 
As  he  passed  through  the  city,  in  his  road  to  victor 
ry,  he  received  their  oath  of  allegiance,  lodged  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and  smoothed,  in  a  short  visity 
the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic  character.  Tet 
even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
pieople,  who  saluted  him  with  the  same  acclamations- 

the 

*  iMatthew  Paris  thus  ends  his  account :  Caput  vero  ipsioa 
Brancaleonis  in  vase  pretioso  super  marmoream  columneanr 
coUocaruxn,  in  signum  sui  valons  et  probitatis,  qu&  reliquias,- 
superstittosc  nimis  et  pom  pose  sustulerunt.  Fuerat  cnim  su- 
perborum  potentum  et  malefactor um  urbis  maUeus  et  exstirpa* 
tor,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor,  veritatis  et  justitiae  imita- 
tor et  amaror,  (p.  8400*  A  biographer  of  Innocent  IV.  (Mu* 
ratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  591.  592.)  draws  a  less  faTOUV* 
eble  portrait  of  this  Ghibelline  senator. 

f  The  election  of  Charles. of  Anjou  to  the  of^ce  of  perpe- 
tual senator  of  Rome,  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nicholas  de  JansiU 
la  (p/592.),  the  monk  of  P«(dua  (p.  724O1  Sabas  M:ilaspiiia 
V  (1,  ii.    c.  9.  p.  808.),    and    Ricordano  Malespini   (c.  177. 

p.  999). 
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the  passages  of  his  rival,  the  unfortunate  Gonradm ;  chap. 
and  a  powerful  avenger,  who  rdgned  in  the  Capi-    ^^^^• 
tol,  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Popes. 
The  absolute  term  of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a 
renewal  every  third  year ;  and  the  ^mity  of  Ni« 
cholas  the  Third  obl%ed  the  Sicilian  King  to  abdi« 
Cate  the  government  of  Rome.     In  his  bull,  a  per- 
petual  hwj  the  imperious  Pontiff  asserts  the  truth, 
validity,  and  use  of  the  donation  of  Constantine, 
not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  to  the 
bdependence  of  ^e  church ;  establishes  the  an- 
nual elecdon  of  the  senator ;  and  formally  disqua- 
lifies all  emperors^  kings^  princes,  and  persons  of 
an  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank  *•    This  prohi^  pope 
bitory  clause  i^as  repealed  in  hi&  own  behalf  by  ^^J^^^* 
IMbrtin  the  Fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the  suf-     ^^Si. 
frage  of  the  Homans*    In  the  presence,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred,  not 
on  the  Pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  faithful  Martin, , 
the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  the  republic  f,  to  hold  during  his  natural 
life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself  or  his 
deputies^  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  title  The  Em' 
was  granted  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  $  El'^Lof 
and  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  ^^^^^* 
Vol.  XII.  U  two     'i^^- 

*  Tbe  lugh-sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III.  ^hich  founds 
his  temporal  sovereignty  on  the  donation  of  Constantiney  is 
still  extant  ^  and  as  it  has  been  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in 
the  Sexii  of  the  Decretals,  it  must  be  received  by  the  Catho- 
lics, or  at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a  sacred  and  perpetual  law* 

f  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist*  Eccles.  torn,  xviii.  p*  306.) 
for  an  extract  of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  has  taken  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Odericus  RaynalduS|  A.  D»  1281, 
No.  14.  1$* 
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•  I 

CHAP,   two  sovereigns,  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in 

J*?^^' .  the  government  of  thdr  own  metropolis. 

Addres^i       In  the  first  mbmehts  of  rebelHon^  when  Arnold 

tothT"^     of  Brescia  had  inflamed  thar  minds  against  the 

Kmperors.  ^i^^rch,  the  Romans  artfully  laboured  to  conciliate 

the  favciur  of  the  empffe,  and  to  recommend  thdr 

Con-         nierit  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Cssar.    The 

yad  III.     style  Qf  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  Third  and 

W4j|.  *    Frederic  the  First,  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride, 

the  tradition  and  ignorance  of  their  own  history  *• 

After  some  complaint  of  his  ^ence  and  neglect, 

they  exhort  the  former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the 

Alps,  and  assume  from  their  hands  the  Imperial 

evown.  ^  We  beseech  your  Majesty,  not  to  disdain 

*^  the  humility  of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  listen 

^*  to  the  accusations  of  our  common  enemies ;  who . 

^  calumniate  the  senate  as  hosdle  to  your  throne^ 

who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  that  they  may  reap 

the  harvest  of  destruction.    The  Pope  and  the 

Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious  league  to  oppose 

our   liberty   and   your  coronation.    With  die 

blessing   pf  God,  our  zeal  and  coun^  has 

^  hitherto    defeated    their    attempts.     Of  their 

**  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  more  especially 

^  the  Frangipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the 

•*  houses 

*  These  letters  and  speeches  anre  preserved  by  Otho,  Bishop 
of  Friiingen,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  rued*  et  infioi.  toai.  v. 
p.  186,  187.),  perhaps  the  noblest  of  historians^  he  was  son 
of  Leopold,-  Marquis  of  Austria ;  his  mother,  Agnes,  was 
daughter  of  the  £iiiperor  Henry  IV.  and  he  was  half-brother 
iind  uncle  to  Conrad  111.  and  Frederic  L  He  has  left,  in  se- 
ven bookSf  a  Chronicle  of  the  Tiroes  y  in  two,  the  Gesta  Fre* 
dcrici  I.  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  7th  volume  of  Mu« 
I  atones  historians. 
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^  houses  and  turrets ;  some  of  these  are  occupied  chap. 
^<  by  our  troc^,  and  some  are  levellied  with  the  .^^J^'  j 
^<  ground.  The  Milviaui  bridge,  which  they  had 
^^  broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  ibr  your  safe  ' 
passage  j  and  your  army  may  enter  the  city  with^ 
out  being  annoyed  from  the  castle  of  St  Angdo^ 
*<  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we  design^ 
is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope^ 
that  you  will  ^>eedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindi- 
cate those  rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  the 
clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  predeces* 
sors.  May  you  fix  your  residence  in  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the 
Teutonic  kingdom  ^  and  imitate  the  example  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian  *,  who,  by  the  vigour 
*^  of.  the  senate  and  people,  obtained  tixe  sc^jtre  of 
^  the  earth  f." .  But  these  splendid  and  fallacious 
wishes  were  not  cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franco^, 
man,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Holy  Land,  and 
who  died  without  vi^ting  Rome  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederk  B2fti)arossa,  Frederic  14 
was  more  ambitious  of  the  Imperial  cmwn ;  nor  1155! 
had  any  of  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  such 
absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Italy»  Sur- 
rounded by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes, 
he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a 

U2  free 

« 

*  We  desire  (sai^  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  em« 
pire  in  eum  statum,  <)uo  fuit  tempore  Constantin  et  Justinian!, 
qui  totu^n  orbem  vigore  lenatus  et  pDpuli  Romani  suis  tenuere 
manibuf. 

t  Otho  Frisbg.  de  Geitia  rre^ciici  L  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  662 
— ^664, 
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CHAP,  fret  and  florid  nation  i  ^  Incline  your  ear  to  the 
^  queen  of  dties ;  approach  "with  a  peaceful  and 
*<  friendly  mmd  the  preciocts  of   Rome,  which 
^*  has  cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and  is 
^^  impatient   to  crown  her  legitimate  Emperor. 
<«  Under  your  auspicious  influence,  may  the  pri- 
^  mitive  times  be  restored*    Assert    die  prero- 
^  gaiives  of  the  eternal  city,  and  reduce  under 
^*  her   monarchy,    the    insolence  of  liie  world* 
^  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  a^es, 
^^  by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valour  and 
'^  discipline  of  the  equestrian  order,  she  OEtended 
^  her  victcMTious  arms   to   die  East   and  West, 
^  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the 
^  ocean.     By  our  sins,  in  the  absence  of  our 
*^  princes,  the  noble  institution  of  the  senate  has 
*^  sunk  in  oblivion ;  and,  with  our  prudence,  our 
*^  strength  has  likewise  decreased.    We  have  re- 
«<  vived  the  senate,  and  the  equestrian  order ;  the 
*^  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the^  other,  will 
**  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of 
<^  the  empire.    Do  you  not  hear  the  language  ci 
>*  the  Roman  matron  ?   You  were  a  guest,  I  have 
adopted  you  as  a  citizen  ;  a  Transalpme  strainer, 
I  have  elected  you  for  my  sovereign  ♦  j   and 
given  you  myself,  and  all  that  is  nune.    Your 
first  and  most  sacred  duty  is,    to  swear  and 
subscribe,   that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for 
the  republic ;  that  you  will  makitain  in  peace 
and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city  and  the  charters 
of  your  predecessors  j  and  that  you  will  reward 

"  with 

« 

*^  Hospes  eras,  civem  feci.     Advcna  fulsti  tx  Transalpiols 
partlbus  ^  principem  constitui. 
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*^  voth  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  the  {aithful  chap. 
*^  senators  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the 
Capitol.  With  the  name,  assume  the  character, 
of  Augustus."  The  flowers  of  JLatin  rhetoric 
were  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  Frederic^  impatient 
of  their  vanity,  interrupted .  the  orators  in  the  high 
tone  of  royalty  and  conquest.  *^  Famous,  indeed, 
^^  have  been  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
^^  Romans ;  but  your  speech  is  npt  seasoned  with 
<<  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were 
^*  conq>icuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary 
'^  things,  Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
^'  fortune.  Your  noblest  families  were  transla- 
"  ted  to  the  East,  to  the  royal  city  of  Cbnstantinc  j 
"  and  theTemains  of  your  strength  and  freedom 
**  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks 
*'  and  Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding  the 
^*  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of  the  senate, 
^  the  spirit  of  the  knights,  the  discipline  of  the 
**  camp,  the  ralour  of  the  legions  ?  you  will  find 
*^  them  in  the  German  republic.  It  is  not  empire, 
^  naked  and  alone,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of 
^  empire  have  likewise  migrated  beyond  the  Alps 
**  to  a  more  deserving  people  ♦  ;  they  will  be  em- 
<*  ployed  in  your  defence,  but  tbey  claim  your 
^^  obedience.  Tou  pretend  that  myself  or  my 
^^  predecessors  have  been  invited  by  the  Romans  ^ 
**  you  mistake  the  word  j  they  were  not  invited, 
^*  they  were   implored.     From  its    foreign   and 

Us  ^  domestic 

*  Non  cefsit  nobis  nudum  imperiumy  virtute  sua  amictum 
venity  ornamenta  sua  secum  traxit.  Penes  nos  sunt  consulcs 
tut,  &c.  Cicero  or  Livj  would  not  have  rejected  these 
images,  the  eloquence  of  a  barbarian  born  and  educated  in 
the  Hercynian  forest. 
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CHAP.    ^.?  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was  rescued  by  Gharw 
i-xix.     ^<  lemagne  and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our 
*'  country ;  and  thdr  dominion  was  the  price  of 
**  your  deliverance.     Under  that  dominion  your 
"  ancestors  lived  and  died.     I  claim  by  the  right  of 
f  ^  inheritance  and  possession,  and  who  shall  dare  to 
f'  extort  you  from  my  hands  ?   Is  the  hand  of  the 
*'  Frj^iks  ?  and  Germans  enfeebled  by  a^e  ?  Am  I 
**  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  captive  ?  Am  I  not  encom- 
<^  pass^  with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  ^nvin- 
«  cible  army  I    You  impose  conditions  on  your 
f^  master ;  you  require  oaths  j  if  the  conditions  arc 
<^  just,  an  o^th  is  superfluous ;  if  unjust,  it  is  crimi- 
**  nal.     pin  you  doubt  my  equity  i  It  is  extended 
"  to  the  inpmest  of  my  subjects.    Will  not  my 
"  sword  b9  unsheathed  in  the  defen<;e  of;  the  Capl- 
"  tol?  By  that  sword  the  northern  kingdom  of 
**  Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the  Ronian  empire. 
You  pi;escribe  the  measure  and  the  objects  of  my 
bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  a  voluntary 
stream.     All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  aH 
**  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity  t^**    Neither 
the  Emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain  these 
lofty  pretensions  of  dominion  and  Hberty.    United 
with  the  Pope,    and  suspicious  of  the  Romans, 
Frederic  continued   his   march  to  the  Vatican  t 
his  coronation  was  distiurbed  by  a  sally  from  the 

Capitol  J 

*  Otho  of  Frisingen,  ^bo  surely  understood  the  language 
cf  xhe  court  and  diet  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the 
1  2th  cer.tury  as  the  reigning  nation,  (Proccres  Franci,  equites 
Franci.  maiiUS  Traticorum)  ;  he  adds/ however,  the  epithet  of 

Teuioniri, 

f  OtLo  Frising.  de  Gestts  Frederici  I.  1.  li.  c.22.  p*  72Q 
-—723.  These  original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translat<fd' 
Tvitb  fieedom,  yet  with  fidelity.  «  j.t 
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Camtol;  and  if  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the  Ger*  chap« 
mans  prevailed  in  the  bloody  conflict^  he. could  not 
safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he 
styled  himself  the  Sovereign.  About  twelve  years 
afterwards,  he  besi^ed  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope 
in  the  chair  of  St  Peter  $  and  twelve  Pisan  gallies 
were  introduced  into  the  Tyber  j  but  the  senate  and 
people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociation  and  the 
progress  of  disease^  ndr  did  Frederic  or  his  success  . 
sors  reiterate  the  hostile  attengipt*  Their  laborious 
reigns  were  exercised  by  the  Popes,  the  crusades^ 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany  ; 
chey  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Pre^ 
deric  the  Second  offered  in  the  Capitpl  the  great 
standard,  the C^r^^fi^  of  Milan*.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished  beyond 
ihe  Alps ;  and  their  last  coronation  betray€4  the 
impbtence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonip  Caesars  f. 

U  4  Under 

•  From  tlic  Chronicles  «f  Rlcdbaldo  and  Francis  Pi  pin,  Mu- 
ntofi  (dissert,  xxvi.  torn.  ii.  p*492.)  has  transcribed  this  cu- 
xioiis  lict,  with  the  doggr^  verses  that  apcooipanied  the  gift. » 

.    Ave  decus  orbis  ave  1  yictus  tibi  xlestinor,  ave  i 
Currus  ab  Augusto  Frederico  Csesare  justo. 
Vae  Mediolanum  !  jam  sentis  spemere  vanum 
Imperii  vires,  prqprias  tibi  tpUere  vires. 
Ergo  triumphorum  urbs  pores  memor  esse  {^riorum 
<^oi  tibi  mittebant  reges  qui  bella  geiebant. 

Ne  n  dee  tacere  (I  nowjoie  th/e  Italian  Dissertations,. toin..t 
p.  444O  che  nelP  anno  J  727,  una  copia  desso  Caroccto  in  mar* 
mo  dianzi  ignoto  si  scopri  nel  CampidogUo,  presso  alle  caicerp 
di  quel  luogo,  dove  Sisto  V.  Pavea  falto  xinchiu^ere.  Stava 
esso  posto  sopn  quatro  colonne  di  marmo  (ina  colla  sequenic 
ioscrizione,  &c«  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  inscriptibn. 

f  The  decline  of  the  Imperial  arms  and  authority  in  Italy 
ifi  related  with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Murato  ri. 

(|om, 
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CHAP.       Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  ex* 
Lxix.    tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  mount 
WaA  of     Atlas  to  the  Grampian  hille,  a  fanciful  historian  * 
mans        amused  the  Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  infiuit 
the  neigh.  ^"^^"^    "  There  was  a  time/'  says  Fiorus,  **  when 
bouring     f«  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  our  summeri^reCreats,  were 
^<  the  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol,  when 
**  we  dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Arician  groves, 
^'  when  we  could  triumph  without  a  blush  over  the 
<<  nameless  villages  of  the  Sabines.and  Latins,  and 
*^  even  Corioli  could  afford  a  title  not  imworthy  of 
f '  a  victorious  general/*     The  pride  of  his  contem- 
poraries was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  and 
the  present ;  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  th^ 
prospect  of  futiuity ;  by  the  prediction,  that  after 
a  thousand  years,  Rome,  despoiled  of  empire,  and 
contracted  to  her  primaeval  limits,  would  renew  the 
same  hostilities,  o|i  the  same  ground  which  was  then 
decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.     The  ad- 
jacent   territory  oji   either    side    of   the    Tyber 
was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes  possessed,  as 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;    but  the  baroQs  as- 
sumed a  lawless  independence,  and  the  dties*too 
faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the 
metropolis.    Jn  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen« 

tunes, 

(torn.  X— xH.)  ;  and  the  reader  xn^iy  compare  his  narrative 
with  th*  Histoire  dci  AUeniands,  (torrf.  iii.  iv.),  by  Schmidt, 
viho  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

*  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum,  et  sestivae  Pneneste  dellrise  nun* 
cupatis  in  Capitolio  votis  petebantur.  I'he  whole  passage  of 
Florus  (1. 1,  c.  ir.)  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  de- 
served the  praise  of  a  man  of  geniu?,  (Oeuvies  de  Montes* 
quleu,  torn,  iii*  p.  634.  635*  quarto  edition). 
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tuxiesr  the  Romans  incessantly  laboured  to  reduce  c  H  A  F« 
or  destroy  the  contumacious  vassals  of  the  church 
and  senate ;   and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish 
ambition  was  moderated  by  the  Pdpe,  he  often  en- 
couraged thdbr  zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual 
arms.     Their  warfare  was  thtt  of  the  first  consuls 
and  dictators,  who  were  taken  from  the  plough. 
They  assembled  i&  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ; 
sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  har- 
yests  of  their  neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary 
conflict,  and  returned  home  after  an  expedition  of 
fifteai  or  twenty  days.     Their  sieges  were  tedious 
and  unskilful ;  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged 
the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge  ;  and,^ 
instead  of  adopting  the  valour,  they  trampled  on  the 
misfortunes  of  their  adversaries.     The  captives,  in 
their  shirts^  with  a  rope  round  thdr  necks,  solicited 
their  pardon.  '  The  fortifications,  and  even  the 
buildings  of  the  rival  cities,  were  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  scat^red  in  the  adjacemt  vil- 
lages*   It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal 
bishopll  Porto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,  Prae- 
nesie;  dnd  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  were  successively  over- 
thrown by  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  Romans  *"• 
Of  these  f,  Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  keys  of  the 

Tyber, 

*  Ne  a  feritate  Romanorum,  sicut  {berant  Hostienses^  For- 
tuenses,  Tusculanenses,  Albanens^,  Labicenses,  et  nupor  Ti- 
burtini  destruerentur,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757«).  These  events 
are  marked  in  the  Annals  and  Index  (the  17th  volume)  of 
Muratori. 

f  For  the  state  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  eitics,  the  banks 
of  the  Tyber,  &c,  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat, 
(Vojage  en  Espagnejet  en  Italie),  who  had  long  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  and  the  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  whfch  P.  Eschinard  (Roma,  1750,  in  octavo)  has  added 
to  the  topographical  map  of  Cingolam. 
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CHAP.  Tyber,  are  sdll  vaqut  and  desolate ;  the  manh j 
LXix.   ^^^  unwholesome  banks  ar^  peopled  with  herds  of 
buffalosy  and  the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of 
navigation  and  trade.    The  hills,  which  afford  a 
shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal  heats^  have 
again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Frescati 
has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tusculum ;  Tibur,  or 
Hvoli,  has  resumed  the  honours  of  a  dty  *,  and 
thameaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Palestiina  are  de- 
corated with  the  villas  of  the  cardinals  and  princes 
of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction,  the  ambidon 
of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed  by 
the  neighbouring  cides  and  their  allies ;  in  the  first 
""siege  of  Tibur,  they  were  driven  from  thar  camp ; 
Battle  of   and  the  battles  of  Tusculum  t  sind  Viterbo  I  might 
UmT^'      be  compared,  in  their  reladve  state,  to  the  memo- 
A.  D.     j^\y\Q  fields  of  Thrasymene  and  Canme.    In  the 
first  of  these  petty  wars,  thi/ty  thousand  Romans 
were  overthrown  by  a  thousand  German  horse, 
whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the 
relief  of  Tusculum ;  and  if  we  numbei;  the  slain  at 
three,  the  prisoners  at  two  thousand,  we  shall  em- 
brace the  most  authendc  and  moderate  account. 
Sixty-eight  years  afterward,  they  marched  against 

Viterbo, 

*  Labat  (torn.  iiL  p.  233.)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the 
Roman  government,  vrfaich  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and 
porcrtj  of  TivoU  :  in  civitate  Tiburtinft  non  Tivitur  civiliter. 

f  I  depart  from  my  usual  metliod.  of  quoting  only  by  the 
date  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical 
balance  in  which  he  has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers 
who  mention  the  battle  of  Tusculum,  (torn.  x.  p.  42 — 44.)* 

t  Matthew  Paris,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was 
Peter  du  Rupibus,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty*two  years, 
(A.  D.  1206—1238),  and  is  described,  by  the  English  his^ 
torian,  as  a  soldier  and  4  statesmaui  (p.  178.  3990- 
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'  Viterbo,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state^  with  the  whole  c  H  A  P« 
force  of  the  dty  j  by  a  rare  coalition,  the  Teutonic  .  ^^'^-^ 
eagle  was  blended,  in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  yll^^ 
keys  of  St  Peter ;  and  the  Pope's  auxiliaries  were     ^  ^* 
commanded  by  a  Count  of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop 
of  Winchester.     The  Romans  were  discomfited 
with  shame  and  slaughter ;  but  the  English  prelate 
must  have  mdulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim,  if  he 
multiplied  their  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  their 
loss  in  the  field  to  thirty  thousand  men.    Had  the 
policy  of  the  senate,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
legions,  been  restored  with  the  Capitol,  the  divided 
condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.    But  in  arms, 
the  modem  Romans  were  not  abovey  and  in  arts 
they  were  hr  below j  the  common  level  of  the  neighs 
bouring  republics.    Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of 
any  long  continuance ;  after  some  irregular  sallies^ 
they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect      ' 
of  military  institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  use  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Ambidon  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  ve£[etation  Theeico* 
in  die  vineyard  of  Christ.  Under  the  first  Christian  Popo. 
princes,  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  disputed  by  the 
votes,  the  venality,  the  violence,  of  a  popular  elec- 
tion ;  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were  polluted  with 
blood ;  and,  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  fre- 
quent schisms.  As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was 
determined  by  the  dvil  magistrate,  these  mischiefs 
were  transient  and  local ;  the  merits  were  tried  by 
c()uity  or  favour ;  nor  could  the  imsuccessful  com- 

netitor 
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CHAP,   petitor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  rival.    But 

>   \   '  -  after  the  Emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  preio- 

!  gatives,  a^er  a  ma^m  had  been  established,  that 

I  the  vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to   no  esgthly 

tribunal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy  see  might  in- 
volve Christendom  in  controversy  and  war.    The 
'  claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the 

!  nobles  and  people,  were  vague  and  litigioiis ;  the 

freedom  of  choice  was  over-ruled  by  the  tumults 
of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior. 
On  the  decease  of  a  Pope,  two  factions  proceeded, 
in  different  churches,  to  a  double  eledion ;  the 
number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time, 
the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each 
other ;  the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  were  di- 
vided ;  and  the  distant  princes  who  bowed  before 
the  spiritual  throhe,  could  not  distmguish  the  spu^ 
nous  from  the  legitimate  idoK  The  Emperors  were 
often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political 
motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  an  hostile  pontiflF} 
and  each  of  the  competitors  was  reduced  to  suffer 
the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were  not  awed  by 
conscience ;  and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  ad- 
herents, who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
A  peaceful  and  perpetual  succes^on  was  ascertained 
lught  of  by  Alexander  the  lliird  *,  who  finally  abolished  the 
nau  esta.'  tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  de- 
AiwandTr  fined  the  right  of  election  in  the  sole  college  of 
^^'  cardinals. 

*  See  Mosbeim,  Instltut.  Histor.  Ecclesiast*  p.  401.  403* 
Alexander  himself  had  fiearly  been  the  victim  of  a  contested 
election  ^  and  the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  onlj  pre- 
ponderated by  the  weight  of  genius  and  learning  which  St 
Bernard  cast  into  the  scale,  (see  his  life  and  writings). 


} 
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cardinals  **    The  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  c  h  a  p« 
and  deacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  by 


this  important  privil^e ;  the  parochial  clergy  of 
Rome  obtained  th^  fiist  rank  in  the  hierarchy; 
they  were  indifferentl]^  chosei  among  the  najdons 
of  Christendom ;  and  the  possession  of  the  richest 
benefices,  of  the  most  important  bishoprics,  yras  not 
incompatible  with  thdr  title  and  office.  The  $e«- 
nators  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and 
legates  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  were  robed  in 
purple,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or  ^royalty .;  they 
claimed  a  proud  equality  with  kiu^ ;  and  their 
dignity  was  enhanced  by  the  smaUAess  of  their 
number,  which,  till  the  r^gn  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
sddom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty-five  parsons.  By 
this  wise  regulation,  sdl  doubt  and  scandal  were 
removed,  and  the  xK)ot  of  schism  was  so  effectually 
destroyed,  that  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  ^ 
double  choice  has  only  once  divided  the  unity  of 
the  sacred  collie.  But  as  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  necessary,  the 
election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest 
and  passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  while  they  pro^ 
longed  thdr  independent  reign,  the  Christian  world 
was  left  destitute  of  an  head.  A  vacancy  of  almost  institation 
three  years  had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory  cuU^b^"' 
the  tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  future  ^"^°a^' 

^  abuse)      "74- 


^  The  prigin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  &c.  of 
the  Roman  cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomassin, 
(Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  1262 — 1287.)  J  but  their 
purple  is  now  much  faded.  The  sacred  college  was  raised  to 
the  definite  number  of  sevcntj-two,  to  represent,  under  his 
vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 


y. 
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CHAP,  abuse;  and  his  bull,  after  some  opposition,  had 
\  /  Lr  been  consecrated  in  the  code  of  the  canon  law*; 
Nine  days  are  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  de- 
ceased  Pope,  and  the  arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals* 
On  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned,  each  with  one 
domestic,  in  a  common  apartment,  or  conclave^ 
without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains ;  a  Small 
window  is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  neces* 
saries ;  but  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and 
guarded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  to^  sec^lode 
them  from  all  correspondence  with  the  world.  If 
the  election  be  not  consummated  in  three  days,  the 
luxury  of  their  tables  is  contracted  to  a  single  dish 
at  dinner  and  supper ;  and  after  the  eighth  day, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread, 
water,  and  wine.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see,  the  Cardinals  are  prohibited  from  touching  the 
revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in  some  rare  emer« 
gency,  the  government  of  the  church ;  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  for- 
mally annulled  j  and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by 
their  solemn  oaths,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics. 
Some  articles  of  inconvenient  or  superfluous  rigour 
have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but  the  principle  of 
confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire ;  they  are  still 
urged  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  free* 

^.  (t:A4^     4     ^^^9  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance ; 

x<^&y/^^     \    ^^  ^^  improvement  of  ballot,  or  secret  votes^  has 
h'lL  //.  vragt 

rU.  £/,  U.  »H^.  ///.  %  Sgp  t],g  jj^u  ^jf  Gregory  X.  approbantc  sacro  conclHo,  in 
^  tbe  Ses^  of  the  Canon  Law,  (1.  i.  tit.  6.  c.  3.)  a  supplement  to 

the  Decretalsi  which  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  at  Rome  ift 
1 298,  and  addressed  to  aU  the  universities  of  Europe. 
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wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  conclave  *  in  the  silky  chap. 
vdil  of  charity  and  politeness  f.     By  these  institu-  .^^^^^;^ 
tionS)  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  the  election 
of  their  prince  and  bishop ;  and  in  the  fever  of 
wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible 
of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  privilege.    The  Em-     ^^   ^ 
peror  Lewis  of  Bavaria  revived  the  example  of  the 
great  Otho.    After  some  negociation  with  the  ma- 
gistrates, die  Roman  people  was  assembled  |  in  the 
square  before  St  Peter's ;   the  Pope  of  Avignon, 
John  the  Twenty-second,  was  deposed ;  the  choice 
of  his  successor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and 
apphuse.    They  freely  voted  for  a  new  law,'  that 
their  bishop  shonld  never  be  absent  more  than  three 
monUis  in  tfa^  yiear,  and  two  days  journey  from  the 

city; 

*  The  geniut  of  Ctt£iitl  de  Retz  had  a  right  to  paint  a 
conclave  (of  1665)9  in  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor, 
(Memoirs,  torn.  iv.  p.  15 — 57.)  >  hut  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appre- 
ciate the  knowledge  or  authority  of  an  anonymous  Italian, 
whose  history  (CooclaTi  de  Pontifici  Romani,  in  4to,  1667) 
has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII.  The 
accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though  not  ai% 
antiilote^  to  ambithni.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we 
emer^  to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate }  but  the 
next  page  opens  with  his  funeral. 

f  The  expressions  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  are  positive  and 
|>]Cturesqoe  3  On  y  vecnt  toujours  ensemble  avec  m£me  re- 
apecty  et  la  m6me  civility  que  l*on  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des 
1015,  avec  la  m6me  politesse  qu^on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri 
III.  avec  la  m^me  familiarity*  que  Ton  voit  dans  les  colleges  \ 
avec  la  m^me  modesde,.qui  se  remarque  dans  les  noviciats ;  et 
avec  la  m^me  charit^  du  moins  en  apparcnce,  dui  pourxoit 
itre  entre  des  freres  parfaitement  unis. 

%  Reehtesti  per  bando,  (says  John  ViJUani)  ^anatori  di  Ro- 
ma, e  52  del  popoloy  et  capitani  de*  25*  e  conaoli  fcemoB  ?)^  et 
23  buone  huomini,  uno  per  rione.  Our  knowledge  is  two  im- 
perfect to  pronounce,  how  much  of  this  constitution  was  tem^^ 
porary,  and  how  much  ordinary  and  permanent.  Yet  it  i» 
faintly  illustrated  by  the  Ancient  statutes  of  Rome.' 
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CHAP,  city ;  and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  tlirf 
^,^^^  i  third  summons,  the  public  servant  ^^ould  be  de* 
graded  and  dismissed*.  But  Lewis  forgot  his  own 
*  debility,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  time^ ;  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phan- 
tom was  rejected  ;  the  Romans  despised  their  own 
workmanship ;  the  anti-pope  implored  the  mercy 
of  his  lawful  sovereign  f ;  and  the  exdu^ve  right 
of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  establi^ed  by 
this  unseasonable  attack* 
Absence  of  Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Vatican, 
fran^u.  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have 
been  violated  with  impunity.  Qut  the  Remand 
forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the  absefice  of  the 
successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventfa^^  who  did  not 
Iceep,  as  a  divine  precept,  their  ordinary  residence 
in  the  city  and  diocese*  The  caie  of  duit  diocese 
was  less  important  than  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal church  J  nor  could  the  Popes  delight  in  a 
city  in  which  their  authority  was  always  opposed, 
and  their  person  was  often  endangered,  l^rom 
the  persecution  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  wars  of 
Italy,  they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospi- 
table bosom  of  France ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome 
they  prudently  withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the 

more 

*  Villam  (].  X,  c.  68—71.  in  Muratoxi*  Script,  torn.  xiii. 
p.  641— 645.)  relates  this  law,  and  the  vfholt  transaction, 
^ith  much  less  abhorrence  than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  observed  how 
much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  &oiisen8e)iof  supcrstitioa  ii  fine* 
tuating  and  inconsistent* 

f  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  se- 
cond original  Life  of  John  XXIL  p.  I42 — 145.  the  confession 
of  the  anti-pope,  p.  145— ij  2.  and  the  laborious  notes  of 
BaluzC}  P*  714*  715* 
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more  traiujiiil  stations  of  Axiigpi^  Perugia,  Viterbo^  chap. 
and  the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock  was  of.  ^^^^' 
fended  or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shep« 
herd,  thej  v^ere  recalled  by  a  slem  admonition^ 
that  St  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure 
village,  but  in  the  capital  of  the  world ;  by  a  fen>^ 
ctous  menace,  that  the  Romans  Would  march  in 
arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people  that  should 
dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They  returned  wirik 
timorous  obedience  ;  and  were  saluted  with  the  ac- 
count of  an  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  lossed  >ii^ich  their 
desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodgings^  thef 
sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  expehice^  of  serj^ 
vants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court  ♦<  After 
a  Aort  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority^ 
they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again 
summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation 
of  the  senate.  In  these  occasional  retreats^  the  exiles 
and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  ^om  long,  or 
far  distant  from  the  metropolis  j  but  in  the  begin- 
XMng  of  the  fourteenth  cemury,  the  apostolic  throne 
was  transported,  as  it  might  seem,  for  etef ,-  from 
the  Tyber  to  the  Rh6ne ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furioxis 
Vol.  XII.  X  cohtest 

•  Romani  aatem  non  valcntct  ncc  volcntes  ultra  suam  cc- 
laiie  CDpidiutcsi  gnvusixnaxn  contra  papam  movere  coeptnint 
qoestionem,  exigentes  ab  co  urgcntissinoe  omma  quae  subierant 
per  ejua  absenciam  damna  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hospitiis  loJ 
Hindis,  in  mercimonih,  in  uaurii,  in  redditibos,  in  provisionibuSp 
•ct  in  aUis^  modii  inoumerabil^bus.  Quod  cum  audisset  papi^ 
praecordialiter  ingemuit  ct  se  comperiens  muter^aUtm^  &c. 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordinary  histbrjr  of  the  Popes, 
their  life,  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence,  it  is  enougli 
•o  refer  10  the  ecclesiastical  annalistc^  Spondanus  and  Flcury* 
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c  HA  p.  contest  between  Boni£au:e  the  Eighth,  and  the  kii^ 
of  France  *•  The  qnrituai  arms  of  eaccommunica- 
tion  and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the 
three  estates^  and  the  privileges  of  the  Galilean 
church  ;  but  the  Pope  was  not  against  the  carnal 
weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  em* 
ploy.  As  the  Pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the 
suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace  and  person  were  as- 
saulted by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  se- 
cretly levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  mi- 
nister, and  Sdarra  Coloxma,  of  a  noble  but  hostile 
family  of  Rome.  The  cardbals  fled ;  the  inhabt- 
.tants  of  Anagni  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
and  gratitude ;  but  the  dauntless  Boni&ce,  unarmed 
and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited^ 
like  the  conscript  fiithers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls.  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was  content 
to  execute  the  orders  of  his  master;  by  the  domestic 
enmity  of  Colonna,  he  was  insulted  with  words  and 
blows ;  and  during  ia  confinement  of  three  days  his 
life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they  in- 
flicted on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked.  Their 
strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherents 
of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacrilegious 
violence  ;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a 
vital  part;  and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory  is  stained 

with 

*  Betides  the  gener^  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  tikd 
of  France,  we  possess  a  valuable  treatisci  composed  by  a  learn- 
ed friend  of  Thuatius,  which  his  last  and  bast  editors  have 
published  in  the  appendix,  (HIstoire  particoliere  du  grand 
Differend  entre  Boniface  VIII.  et  Philippe  k  Bel,  par  Pierre 
do  Puis,  torn.  vii.  p.  xi.  p.  6i--82. 
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•wilh  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and  pride  j.  nor  hsria.  c  hap* 
the  courage  of  a  martyr  promoted  this  ecclesiastical  i_    ;    ^\ 
champion  to  the  honours  of  a  laint ;  a  magnani- 
mous sinner,  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  times),  who     y 
entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion;  and  died  like 
a  dog«   He  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh,; 
the  mHdest  of  mankind.'    Yet  be  exrcommunicated 
the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip, .  and  devoted'  the 
city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse^ 
whose  effects  are  still  vilsible  to  the  eyes  of  superstL* 
tion*. 

After  his  decease,  thetedlotu  and  equal  suspense  TransU.  , 
of  the  conclave  was  fixed  by  th^  dexterity  of  the  holy  s«e 
French  faction;  A  speciDiis  offer  was  made  and  ac-  J^^j^^*^" 
cepted,  that,  in  the  termi  of  forty  days,  they  would    A.  d; 
eleft  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  should  be     '^^'* 
named  by  thdr  opponents.  The  archbishop  of  Bour* 
deaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  king  and  country,  was 
the  first  on  the  list ;  but  his  ambition  was  known ; 
and  his  conscience  obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and 
the  commands  of  a  benefactor,  who'  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a 
Pope  was  now  in  bis  hands.    The  terms  were  re« 
gulated  in  a  private  faitefview ;  and  with  such  speed 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the 
unanimous  conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of 
Clement  the  Fifth  *.   The  taifdinals  6f  both  pkrtie^ 

Xs  were 

*  It  {5  difficult  to  know  whether  Labit  (toiA'.  Iv.  p.  53— 
j^.)  be  in  jest  01  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  Chat  Anagnt 
stiH  feels  the  weight  of  this  curse,  and  that  the  co^-6elds,  or 
vineyards,  ot  olive-trees,  are  annually  blasted  hfy  nature,  the 
obsequious  handmaid  of  the  Popes^  * 

f  See,  in  the  Qironicle  of  Giorani  Villani,  (!•  i/uu  c.  6^i 
64.  8o«  in  Muratorl,  torn.  <iii.)f  the  imptisomiient  of  Boni&ce 
VIII.  and  the  election  of  Clement  V.  the  last  of  wMch,  lik^ 
most  anecdotes^  is  embarrassed  with,  sosm 
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CHAP,  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to  atteo'd  fimi 
'  beyond  the  Alps ;  from  whence,  as  they  soon  dis« 
covered,  they  most  never  hope  to  return.  He  was 
engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the 
residence  of  France ;  and,  after  dragging  his  court 
through  Poitou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by 
his  expence,  the  cities  and  convents  on  the  road^ 
he  finally  reposed  at  Avigncm  *,  which  flourished 
above  seventy  years  f,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pon« 
t^,  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  knd, 
by  sea,  by  the  Rh6ne,  the  position  of  Avignon  was 
on  all  sides  accessible ;  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  itself ;  new  palaces 
arose  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  and  car* 
dinals ;  and  the  arts  of  luitury  were  soon  attracted 
by  the  treasures  of  the  church.  They  were  already 
possessed  of  the  adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin 
county |,  a  populous  and  fertile  spot}   and  the 

sovereignty 

*  The  original  lives  of  tlie  cigbt  Popet  of  Avignon,  Qe« 
ment  V.  John  XXU.  Benedict  XII.  Ckment  VL  Intioccnt 
VL  Urban  V.  Gregoiy  XI.  and  Clement  VII.  are  published 
by  Stephen  Baluze,  (Vitse  Paparum  Avcnioncnaiuni  ^  Paris, 
>693«  2  vol),  in  4to«)t  with  copious  and  elaborate  notes,  and  a 
second  voliune  of  acts  and  documents*  With  the  true  zeal 
of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  justifies  ot  excuses  the 
characters  of  bis  eountrj^oen. 

f  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  witk 
Babylon  and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  meta* 
pborsy  more  suitable  to  the  ardour  of  Petrarch  than  to  the 
jiidgement  of  Muratori,  are  gravely  refuted  in  Baluze^s  preface. 
The  Abb^  de  Sade  b  distracted  between  the  love  of  PeUarch 
and  of  hit  country.  Yet  he  modestly  pleads  that  many  of 
the  local  inconveniencies  of  Avignon  are  now  removed ;  and 
many  of  the  vices  against  which  the  poet  ^claims,  had  beea 
imported  with  the  Roman  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy, 
(torn.  i.  p.  23— -28.). 

t  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  Popes,  in  1 273,  bpr 
Philip  III.  King  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  donu* 
jnont  of  the  CDMat  of  Tholousc.     Forty  years  before  the 

heresy 
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sovereignty  of  Avignotn  was  afterwards  purchased  chap. 
bom  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the  first  Queen  ^^^^^* 
of  Naidesy  and  Countess  of  Pkovence,  for  the  in- 
adequate price  of  fourscore  thousand  florins  *» 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  French  monarchy^  amidst 
an  obedient  people,  the  Popes  ^oyed  an  boiiour«^ 
able  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long  had 
been  strangers ;  but  Italy  deplored  their  absence  ;  ' 
and  Rome,  in  solitude  and  poYerty,  might  repent:Of 
the  ungovernable  freedom  which  had  driven  from 
the  Vatican  the  successor  of  $t  Peter.  Her  rq>ent- 
ance  was  tardy  and  fruitless ;  after  the  death  of  toe 
old  members, the  sacredcoU^ewasfilledwithFrench 
cardinals  f,  who  beheld  Rome  and  Italy  with  abhor* 
rence  and  conteifipt,  and  perpetuated  a  series  of  na* 
tional,  and  even  provincial  Popes,  attached  by  the 
most  indissoluble  ties  to  their  native  country. 

X3  The 

beresy  of  Count  Raymond  had  given  them  a  pretence  of 
•eixarty  and  they  derived  fome  obscure  claim  from  the  nth 
century  to  some  lands  citra  Rhodanttm,  (Vakjtia  Notitia  GaU 
liaruiiiy  p.  459.  610.  Longuerue,  Description  de  la  France, 
torn.  L  p.  37<^38iO« 

*  If  a  possession  of  fenr  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title, 
SQch  objections  might  annnl  the  bar|^n ;  hot  the  purchase* 
money  must  be  refunded,  for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civitatem 
Avenionem  emit  •  •  •  •  per  ejusmo<K  venditionem  pecunif^ 
fedundantes,  &t.  (2da  Vita  Clement  V|.  in  fialuft.  tom.i. 
p.  272.  Muratori  Saript.  torn.  iii.  p»  n*  p.  $^5*)*  '^^^  ^7 
temptation  for  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready  money, 
and  without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  throne  of 
Naples. 

f  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  uimT 
French  and  one  English,  (Vita  ^ta,  p*  63.  et  Baluz.  p.  625, 
8cc«)«  In  133 1,  the  Pope  refused  two  candidates  recooMnend- 
ed  by  the  King  of  France,  quod  xx  Cardinales,  de  quibus  xvii« 
de  regno  Franciae  originem  traxisse  noscuntur  in  memorato 
coUegio  existant,  (Thomassin,  Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn*  L 
p.  1281.)* 
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CHAP.       The  progress  of  industyy  had  produced  and  ea*' 
jiXix.    riched  the  Italian  republics ;  the  sra  of  their  liberty 
institu.      is  the  most  flourishing  period  of  popuhtion  and 
jubilee*  or  agriculture,  of  manufectures  and  comnierce ;  and 
'}^r  I<^^  their  mechanic  labours  were  gradually  refined  into 
jjcc'     the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius.  /But  the  position 
''      of  Rotne  v^s  less  favourable,  the  territory  less 
fruitful ;  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was  de» 
based  by  indolence,  and  elated  by  pride ;  and  they 
fondly  conceived,  that  the  tribute  of  subjects  must 
for  ever  nourish. the  metropolis  of  the  church  and 
empire.    This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some 
degree  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles ;  and  the  last  legacy  of  ttie^  Popes,  the 
institution  of  the  holy  year  ^,  was  not  less  baie- 
fidal  to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy.    Since  the 
loss  of  Pales^e,  the  gift  of  plenary  indi^lgences, 
:which  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained 
without  an  object  i  and  the  most  valuable  treasury 
of  the  church  was  sequestered  itbove  eight  years 
from  public  circulation.  A  new  channel  was  open- 
ed  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  whq 
reconciled  tl|e  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and 
the  Pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  and 
revive  the  secular  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
kome  at  the  conclusion  of  every  century.    To 
sound,  without  danger,  the  depth  of  popular  cre-^ 
dulity,    a    sermon   was   ^easof^ably  pronounced^ 
a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  wit- 
nesses were  produced }  and  on  the  first  of  January  ' 

of 

*  Our  primitiye  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan, 
(Maxima  Bibliot.  Patrum,  torn,  xxr.)  ;  and  I  am  at  a  k»<  to 
determine  whether  the  nepHew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  ml 
bi  a  knave  j  the  uncle  is  a  much  clearer  character.  ^ 
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of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the  churdi  of  St  chap. 
Peter  was  crowded  with  the  £uthful,  who  demand-  <—  ^  \j 
ed  the  customary  induIgeDce  of  the  holy  time.  The 
pontiff,  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  im- 
patience,  was  soon  persuaded,  by  ancient  testimony, 
of  the  justice  of  their  claim ;  and  he  proclaimed  a 
plenary  absolution  to  all  Catholics  who,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  similar  period, 
should  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,    llie  welcome  sound  was 
propagated!  through  Christendom ;    and  at  first 
from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  length        \   , 
from  the  remote  kingdom^  of  Hungary  and  Bri«  /  ^ 

tain,  the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of 
pilgrims  who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  i  jouiv 
ney,  however  costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt 
from  the  perils  of  military  service.  All  exceptionis 
of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  foigotten 
in  the  common  transport  |  and  in  the  streets  and 
churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  death  by 
the  eagerness  of  devotion*  The  calculation  of  their 
numbers  could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ;  and  they 
have  probably  been  magnified  by  a  dextrous  clergy, 
well  apprised  of  the  cpntagpn  of  example ;  yet  we 
are  9$sured  \xf  a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replenished 
with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers;  and 
another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total 
concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each 
individual  would  accumulate  a  royal  treasure ;  and 
two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with  rakes  in  their 
hands,  to  collect,  without  counting,  the  heap;  qf 

^  *  gol4 
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CHAP,  gold  and  siltrer  that  were  poured  op  {the  akar  of  S( 
^^^l^-  Paul^.    It  was  foreuaately  a  season  of  peace  and 
pleDty^  and  if  ibrage  was  s^rce^  if  inns  and 
lodg^g^  Wej^e  extravag^intly  dear^  an  ine^^haostibte 
aupply  of  bre^  and  wine^  of  meat  afid  fisii»  wa^ 
provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface^  and  (be  vena( 
hospftCality  of  the  Romans.  From  a  city  without  trade 
pr  industry^  all  casual  riches  will  jq>eedily  enporate  jf 
but  the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  ne:^t  geiiieratioa 
solicited  Clement  the  Si^th  f  to  anticipate  the  distsuDt 
period  of  the  century.    The  gracious  pontiff  com- 
plied with  their  wishes }  afforded  Rqmie  this  poor 
'      consolation  for  his  loss }  and  justified  the  change 
by  the  n^me  and  practice  of  the  l^losaic  Jubilee  |. 
The  K-     £ps  summons  was  obeyed ;  and  the  number^  zcal^ 
kuce/^*    and  liberality  of  the  pUgrims,  did  not  yield  to  the 
4*  ^*    primitive  fesdval.    But  th^  euicountered  the  trifrff 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence^  aini  famine}  many 
wives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  tl)e  castles  of 
][taly  i  and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  miir- 

dared 

•  See  John  Villam  (I.  vm.  c,  3<.)  in  the'  <2tli,  and  the 
pfaroolcon  Astense  in  the  x  Xt)t  volvBie  (p.  191.  ipz*)  ^  ^u- 
ratori's  Collection.  Papa  innutnerabilem  pecuniam  ab  elsdem 
kcccpit,  nam  duo  clericiy  cum  rastris,  Sec. 

V  f  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII,  and  Clement  VI.  are 
iiserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonidy  (Eatravagant.  Com- 
T&un.  J.  ▼.  tit.  ix.  ^.  I.  2.). 

t  The  sabbatic  jpears  and  jabikes  of  the  Mostfe  law,  (Car. 
Sigon.  de  Republicl  Hebrseorumy  Opp.  torn.  iv.  1.  iiL  c,  14^ 
J 5.  p.  751.  I52.)t  the  suspension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the 
periodical  i-eiease  of  lands,  debts,  servitude,  &c.  may  seem  ft 
IBoble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be  ydptacticable  in  a/r^ 
Jaw  republic  3  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  iuidohi 
festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people. 


jso. 
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dered  by  the  savage  Romans,  bo  longer  moderated  chap, 
by  the  presence  of  thar  bishop  *•  To  the  itupa-  <^  y  L 
tience  of  the  Popes  we  may  ascribe  the  supcessive 
Tednctiqn  to  fffty^thirty-three,  and  twenty-five  years; 
akhoogh  the  second  of  these  terms  is  commensu^ 
f  ate  with  the  life  of  Christ.  The  profusion  of  in- 
dulgences^ the  revolt  of  the  Protestants^  and  the  de* 
cline  of  superstition,  have  much  diminished  the  va* 
lue  of  the  jubilee ;  yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last 
festival  was  a  year  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  Ro- 
inans }  and  a  philosophic  smile  will  not  disturb  the 
jLnumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happness  of  the  people  t» 

In  thie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  ^^*|^^^  ^ 
was  exposed  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppres-  baro^is  o( 
^ve  to  the  sovereign  and  the  people.    The  rights  ^^*"*' 
pf  human  xiature  vi^ere  vindicated  by  her  numerous « 
republics^  who  soon  extended  their  liberty  and  do* 
minion  from  the  dty  to  the  adjacent  country*  The 
sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken ;  their  slaves  were 
enfranchised ;  their  casdes  were  demolished }  they 
jissumed  the  habits  of  society  and  obedience ;  their 
ambi|ion  was  confined  to  municipal  honours,  and 
pi  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa, 
each  patriciaii  was  subject  to  the  laws  |.    But  the 

feeble 

^  See  tbe  Chrooick  of  Matteo Villani,  (Li.  c.  56.)»  io,  ths 
14th  ▼olume  of  Mttratoiiy  and  the  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de 
Pctrarque,  torn.  lii.  p.  75—89. 

f  The  subject  Is  exhausted  by  M.  Chais,  a  French  minister 
at  tbe  Hague,  in  his  Lettres  Historiques  et  Doginatiques,  sur 
^s  Jubiles  et  les  Indulgences }  la  Haye,  1751,3  vols,  m  1 2mo  j 
an  elaborate  and  pleasing  vrork,  had  not  the  author  preferred 
the  character  of  a  polemic  to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

1  Muratori  (Kssert.  xlvii.)  allcdges  the  Annals  of  Florence, 
^  Padua,    ' 
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CHAP,  feeble  and  disorda^ly  goreminent  of  Rome 
.  ^^1^' .  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons, 
who  scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within 
and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  otiI 
contention  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebdans 
for  the  government  of  the  state ;  the  barons  assert- 
ed in  arms  their  personal  independence ;  their  pa- 
laces and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege ;  and 
their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the  num. 
bers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin  and 
afiection,  they  were  aliens  to  thdr  country  •  ; 
and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  pro- 
duced, might  have  renounced  these  haughty 
strangers^  who  disdained  the  appellation  of  citi- 
zens, and  proudly  styled  themselves  the  Princes  c^ 
Romef.  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all 
records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  distinction  of 
surnames  was  abolished ;  the  blood  of  the  nations 
was  mingled  in  a  thousand  channels;  and  the 
Goths  and  Lombards^  the  Greeks  and  Franks, 
the  Germans   and  Normans,  had  obtained   the 

fairest 

Padua,  GenoBi  &c.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of 
Otho  of  Frifingen,  (de  Gest.  Fred.  I*  L  iL  c  ij.)*  tnd  the 
submiisioii  of  the  Marquis  of  £ste« 

*,  As  earl  J  as  the  year  824,  the  £mperor  tiothure  I«  feand 
it  expedient  to  ioterrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from 
eaeh  individual  by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  governed, 
(Muratori,  Dissert,  zxii.)* 

f  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome, 
in  a  declamation  or  epistle,  full  of  bold  troths  and  absord  pe- 
dantry, in  which  he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejodioei, 
of  the  old  republic,  to  the  state  of  the  14th  oenturv,  (^^ 
moires,  torn,  iii,  p.  157— -169). 
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furest  possessions  by  royal  bounty,  or  the  prefoga*  chap. 
live  of  valour.  These  examples  might  be  readily  ^^\ 
presumed  )  but  the  elevation  of  an  Hebrew  race  to 
die  rank  of  senators  and  consuls,  is  an  event  mth* 
out  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of  these  miser- 
able exiles  *•  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Nintlt,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christ 
tianity ;  and  honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name 
of  his  godfather,  the  reigning  Pope.  The  zeal  and  Famiir  of 
courage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  were  signalised  j/w. 
^n  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  entrust* 
ed  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  government  of 
Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Both  the 
father  and  the  son  were  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny ;  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  noblest  families  of  the  city ;  and  so 
extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson  of 
^fe  proselyte  was  eiodted,  by  the  weight  of  his  kin* 
dred,  to  the  throne  of  St  Peten  A  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  supported  his  cause ;  he  reigned 
several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  elo- 
quence of  St  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  In- 
nocent the  Second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with 
the  epithet  of  Antipope.  After  his  defeat  and  death, 
the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous; 
and  none  will  be  found  of  the  modem  nobles  am* 

'  bitious 

*  The  origin  and  adventures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  no- 
ticed by  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D.  1 1 24,  No.  3.  4.)» 
who  draws  hit  in^oczpation  from  the  Chronographus  Maurig-  * 
niacenais,  and  Amulpbus  Sagiensis  de  Schlsmate,  (in  Mura« 
tori  Script^  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  423 — 43 2.).  The  fact 
must  in  some  degree  be  true  j  yet  I  could  wish  that  it  had 
been  coolly  related^  before  it  was  turned  into. a  r^roach  against 
the  antipop^t 
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CHAP,  bitious  of  defending  from  a  Jewish  stock.    It  ilr 
^^'^'     not  ray  designi  to  enumerate  the  Roman  funilies^ 
which  have  failed  at  different  periods,  or  those  which 
are  continued  in  different  degrees  of  splendour  ta 
the  present  time  *•    The  old  consular  hue  of  the 
Frangipani  discover  their  name  in  the  generous  act 
of  breaking  or  dividing  bread  in  a  time  of  famine  | 
and  such  benevolence  is  more  truly  gbrious  than 
to  have  indosed,  with  their  allies  the  Ccrsi^  a  qia^ 
•  cious  quarter  of  the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  for* 
tifications ;  the  Savelli^  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine 
race,  have  maintained  thdr  original  dignity;  the 
obsolete  surname  of  the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on 
the  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the  C(niti  preserve 
the  honour,  without  the  estate,  of  the  Counts  of 
Signia ;  and  the  Anmbaldi  must  have  been  very 
^orant,  or  very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descend- 
ed from  the  Carthaginian  hero  f. 
The  Co.    .   But  among,   perhaps  above,  the   peers   and 
^'^^       princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish  the  rival  houses 

of 


*  Muratori  hat  given  two  dissertations  (xli.  aod  xlii.)  to  the 
names,  surnames,  and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who 
glory  in  their  domestic  fiables,  may  be  offended  with  his  firm 
and  temperate  critiaitm  \  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  puiv  gold 
are  of  more  value  than  many  pounds  of  base  metal. 

f  The  cardinal  of  St  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  father  me- 
trical, history  of  the  election  aud  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII« 
(Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.iii.  p.  i.  p.  641.  &c«),  describes 
the  state  aod  families  of  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  Boniface 
VlH.  (A.  D.  1295): 

Interiea  titufis  redimiti  sanguini  et  armis 
Iltustresque  viti  Romanft  a  stirpe  trahentes 
Nomen  en  emetitos  tatitae  virtutis  honores 
Intttlerant  se  medtos  festumque  colebant 
Aurata  fulgentcs  toga  sodante  catenrd. 
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#f  CoLOKNA  and  Ur8Ini,  whose  private  story  Is  chap. 
dn  essential  part  of  the  annals  of  modem  Rome,  y  ^^  '  - 
I.  The  name  and  arms  of  Colonna  *  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  dbubtfiit  etymology ;  nor  have  the 
orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan's 
pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar  of 
Christ's  fhgellatiofi,  or  the  luminous  column  that 
guided  the  ksraelites  in  the  desart.  Their  first 
historical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  four,  attests  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it 
explains  the  simple  meaning  of  the  name.  By  the 
Usurpation  of  Cavas,  the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms 
of  Paschal  the  Second  \  but  they  lawfully  held  in 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  h^editary  fie&  of  Za- 
garola  and  Cdcnna;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns 
Was  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the 
relic  of  a  villa  or  temple  f.  They  likewise  possessed 
wie  moiety  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tusculum  y^ 
strong  presumption  of  their  descent  from  the  Counts 

of 

£x  ipsis  devota  domus  prsestantis  abt/r/a 
Ecdesias,  vultumque  gerens  demissius  altum 
Festa  Cohmna  jocis,  necAon  SaheDta  mitis  \ 
Stephanides  senior,  ComiUsl  jirmthaRca  proles, 
^    Preefcctttsque  uxbis  magtlam  sine  viribus  nomen. 

(I.  ii.  c.  5.  100.  p.  647,  648.)- 

The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  174,  175O  ^'^^^ 
tinguish  eleven  faxnilies  of  barons,  ivbo  are  obliged  to  swear  in 
concilio  conununi,  before  the  senator^  that  they  would  not  har- 
bour or  protect  any  malefactorSi  outlaws,  &c.— »a  feeble  s^cu- 
nty  I 

-  *  It  is  pity  that  the  Colonna  themselves  have  not  favoured 
the  world  with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illus- 
trious house.  I  adhere  to  Muratori,  (Dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii. 
p.  647,  648.). 

f  Pandulph.  Pisan.  in  Vit.  Paschal,  II.  in  Muratori,  Script. 
ttal.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  335.  The  family  has  sti}I  great  posses- 
sions in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  ;  but  they  have  alienated  t« 
the  Rospigliosi  this  original  firf  oiC§l<mna^  (Eschioardt  p>  25  8, 
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CHAP,  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth  century  were  ihe^ 
tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.  According  to  their 
own  and  the  public  opinion^  the  primitive  and  re- 
mote source  was  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  *  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous  affinity  with  a  noble 
race^  which  in  the  resolutions  of  seven  hundred 
years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  always 
by  fortune  f.  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-' 
tury,  the  most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of 
an  uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms, 
or  in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter 
was  elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Ca- 
pitol in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vain 
acclamations  with  the  title  of  Cssar,  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declaredMarquis  of  Ancona  and  Count 
of  Romagna,  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so 
partial  to  their  family,  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a 
hollow  pillar  \.    After  his  decease,  their  haughty 

behaviour 

*  .  Te  longinqoa  dcdit  tellus  et  pascot  Rhenf, 
says  Pelrarch )  and,  in  14x7,  a  Duke  of  Guelders  and  Juliers 
acko-owledges  (l'£nfantf  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Const ance,  torn* 
.11.  p.  539.)  his  descent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otho 
Colonna)  :  but  the  royal  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Brandetf- 
burg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in  his  arms  has  been  confound' 
ed  vtrith  the  column.  To  maintain  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed,  (Diarto  di  Monaldescfai, 
in  the  Script.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  p.  533* )•  that  a  cousin  of  the  'Em* 
peror  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Meats  in  Gcr* 
many. 

f  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  ovation  %£  Mar« 
CO  Antonio  Colonna,  who  had  commanded  the  Pope's  gaQiei 
at  the  naval  victory  of  LepantO|  (Thuan.  Hist.  L  vii.  tom.iii« 
P«  SSf  5^*  Muret.  Oratiox.  Opp*  tom.  i,  p.  iSo-^ipo.)* 

t  Misratoxi,  Annali  d^Itafiti  ton.  x.  p.  aid.  320.  ' 
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behaviour  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  most  im-  c  it  A  ?. 
placable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle  ^^^^• 
and  the  nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the 
Ei^th;  and  the  Golonna  were  oppressed  for  a 
moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms  *•  He 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies ; 
their  estates  were  confiscated ;  thdr  fortresses  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  St  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  ndbles ;  and  ^fiter 
the  ruin  of  F^estrina  or  Praeneste,  their  principal 
seat,  the  ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare, 
the  emblem  of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded, 
banished,  proscribed,  the  six  brotheirs,  in  disguise 
and  danger,  wapdered  over  Europe  without  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In 
this  double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest 
asylum ;  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise 
of  Philip  }  and  I  should  praise  their  magnanimity, 
had  they  req>ected  the  fortune  and  courage  of  the 
captive  tyrant.  His  dvil  acts  were  annulled  by  the 
Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honours  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna;  and 'some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  loss^,  of 
theiiC  losses  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, 

*  Petrardi^t  attacliinent  to  tbe  Colonna,  has  authorised  the 
Abb^  de  Sade  to  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  tbe 
fourteenth  century,  the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  cha« 
xacter  of  Stephen  and  h»  «ons,  their  quarrels  with  the  Ursini, 
&c«  (Memoires  sur  Retrarque,  tom.  i.  p.  pS--*!  lo.  146— 
148.  174—176.  222 — 230.  275—280.).  His  criticism  often 
lectifies  the  hearsay-stories  of  Villani,  and  tbe  errors  of  the 
lets  diligent  modems.  I  understand  the  bianch  of  Stephen  to 
he  nvm  extinct. 
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CHAP,  sand  gold  florins,  vhxch  were  graiued  them  zgrnat 
LXix.  ^i^g  accompKces  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  Pope. 
All  the  spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  wen 
abolished  *  by  his  prudent  successors ;  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  tiouse  was  more  firanly  established  by 
this  transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sdarra 
Colonna  was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface  ; 
and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor,  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown* 
But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was 
the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteesu 
ed  as  an  hero  superior  to  his  own  times,  and  not 
unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution  and  etile 
(Usplayed  to  the  nations  his  ainlides  in  pe^ce  and 
war;  in  his  distress,  he  was  an  object,  not  of 
pity,  but  of  reverence ;  the  aqiect  of  danger  pnv 
yoked  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country ;  and 
when  he  was  asked,  ^*  Where  is  now  'your  for- 
^  tress?''  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
answered,  <^  Here."  He  supposted  with  the  same 
virtue  the  return  of  proq>erity ;  and,  till  die  ruin 
of  his  declining  age,  the  ancestors,  the  character,, 
and  the  children  of  Stephen  Colonna,  exalted  his 
dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the  court 

tnd  Unmi*  ^^  Avignon.    11.  The  Ursini  migrated  from  Spo* 

letoj 

« 

*  Alexander  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adheied  to 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecdetiasti* 
cal  benefice,  (Villanxy  1.  v.  c.  i.)  )  and  the  last  stains  of  an- 
nual  excommunication  Mrere  purified  bj  Sixtuu  V.  (Vita  ds 
Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  416.)-  Trea9on,  sacrilege,  and  pfoicfip- 
taon,  are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility* 
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leto  * ;  the  sons  of  Ursus,  as  they  are  styled  in  chap. 
the  twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person  ^^^^* 
who  is  only  known  as  the  father  of  their  race*  But 
they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the  nobles  of 
Rome,  by  the  number  and  bravery  of  their  kinsmen^ 
the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the  se« 
nate  and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  twd 
Popes,  Celestin  the  Third  and  Nicholas  the  Thirds 
of  their  name  and  lineage  f.  Their  riches  may  be 
accused  as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism ;  the  estates 
of  St  Peter  were  aliens^ted  in  their  favour  by 
the  liberal  Celestin^| ;  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious 
for  their  ss^e  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs ;  to 
found  new  kingdoms  in  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  ; 
and  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  office  of  se- 
nators of  Rome.  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the 
Vol.  XII.  Y  greatness 

•  Vallis  tc  proxima  ftisit 

Appenninigenae  qud  prat  a  vlrentia  sylvse  ' 
Spoletana  metunt  armenta  greges  protervi. 
Monaldeschi  (torn.  xii.  Script.  Ital.  p.  533.}  gives  the  Ursini 
a  French  origin,  which^may  be  remotely  true. 

f  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.  by  the  Cardinal  of  St 
George,  (Moratori,  torn,  iii.  p.  i.  p.  613.  &c.),  we  find  a  lu- 
minous, and  not  inelegant  passage,  (1.  i.  c.  iii«  p.  203.  &c.) : 

— genuit  quern  nobilis  Ursa  (Uni^,)  ^ 
Progenies,  Romana  domus,  veterataquc  magnis 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  ex  pert  a  senatus, 
fielloruinque  manu  gramdi  stipata  parentum 
Cardineos  apides  necnon  fastigia  dudufn 
Papatis  iierata  tenens. 

Muratori  (Disserti  Hi.  tomi  xiii.  p.  .)  observes,  that  the 
£rst  Ursini  pontificate  of  Celestin  III.  was  unknown  *,  he  is 
Inclined  to  read  tfrii  progenies. 

X  Filii  UrM,  quondam  Ccelestinr  papae  nepotes,  de' bonis 
ecclcMse  Romantc  ditati  (Vit«  Innocent.  III.  in  Muratori, 
Script.  toiB<  iii.  p.  i.).  The  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas 
111.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villani  and  Muratori.  Yet  the 
Ursini  would  disdain  the  nepheivs  of  a  modern  Pope»< 
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CHAP,   greatness  of  the  Coloima,  will  likewi^  redound  tb 
^^^^'     the  glory  of  th^  XTrsini,  their  constant  and  equal 
antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  dis- 
tracted above  two  hundred  and  fifty  yrtirs  the  ec- 
Their  he  desiastical  state.    The  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and 
feJiV^     |)ower  was  the  true  ground  of  their  quarrel ;  but, 
as  a  specious  badge  of  distinctioti,  the  Colonna  em- 
braced the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the  party  of  the 
empffe ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs 
and  the  cause  of  the  church.     The  eagle  and  the 
keys  were  displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and 
the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long  since 
forgotten  *.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Popes  to  A- 
vignon,  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic  ; 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by 
the  wretched  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two 
rival  senators.     By  their  private  hostilities,  the  city 
and  country  were  desolated,  and  the  fluctuating  ba- 
lance inclined  with  their  alternate  success.  But  none 
of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till  the 
.  most  renowned  champion  of  the  Ursini  was  surprised 
iand  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen  Colonna  f.     Hiis 
triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  the 
truce ;  their  defeat  was  basely  avenged  by  the  as- 
sassination, before  thfe  church-door,  of  an*inhocent 
boy  and  his  two  servants.     Yet  the  victorious  Co- 
lonna, 

*  In  his  51st  Dissertation  on  i\it  Italian  Antiquities,  Mu- 
ratori  explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelinef. 

+  Petrarch  (torn.  i.  p.  222 — 230.)  has  celebrated  this  vie- 
toiy  according  to  the  Colonna ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a 
Florentine  (Giovanni  Villani,  L  x.  c.  220.)  and  a  Roman 
(Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  p.  533,  534O1  ^^^  less  favourable  to 
their  arms. 
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lonna.  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared  se-  c  H  A  p. 
nator  of  Rome  during  the  term  of  five  years.  *  And  ■_  ^  '  » 
the  muse  of  Petrdrch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  pre- 
diction, that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  ve- 
rierabie  hero,  would  restore  Rome  add  Italy  to  their 
pristine  glory ;  that  his  justice  woiild  extirpate  the 
wolves  and  lions,  the  jserpents  and  bearsy  who  la« 
boured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble 

COLUMN  ♦. 
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•  The  Abbe  de  Sade  (tom.  i.  Notes,  p.  6r— 66,)  has  ap- 
plied the  7th  Canzone  of  Petrarch,  Spirto  Gentil^  &c,  to  Stc# 
phcn  Colonna  the  Younger. 

Orti^  lupi,  leoni,  aquile  e  serpi 
Ad  aoa  gfan  marmorea  colonna 
Fanno  noja  savtfntc  e  ^  sc  daftiho* 


\ 
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CHAP.    LXX. 

Character  and  Coronatim  of  PeirarcL'^ResfomtiM 
(f  the  Freedom  and  Government  of  Rome  by  the 
Tribune  Rienzi.'^His  Virtues  and  Vkesj  his  En^ 
pulsion  and  Death.^^Retum  of  the  Popes  from  A^ 
vignofU'-^reat  Schism  of  the  West.^^Re-union  if 
the  Latin  Church. — Last  Struggles  of  Raman  Li- 
berty.-'^tatutes  of  Rome. — Final  Settlement  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State* 

CHAP.    TN .  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  Petrarch  * 
,  ^^^"  ,  JL  is  the  Italian  songster  of  Laura  and  love.    la 
Petrarch,    the  harmony  of   his  Tuscan  rhymes,    kaly  ap- 
i3«4f     plauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric 
^"Jld?^  poetry;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is 
i374»      repeated  by  the  enthusiasm  or  affectation  of  amo- 
rous sensibility.     Whatever  may  be  the  private 
taste  of  a  stranger,  his  slight  and  superficial  know- 
ledge should    humbly  acquiesce  in  the  taste  of 
a  learned  nation ;  yet  I  may  hope  or  presume^, 
that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uni- 
fonnity  of  sonnets  and  elegies,  with  the  sublime 

compositions 

*  The  Memoires  sur  la  Vic  de  Francois  Pctrarque  ( Amstcr- 
dam,  1764, 1767,  3  vols,  in  410)  form  a  copious,  original,  and 
entertaining  work,  a  labour  of  lore,  composed  from  the  accu- 
rate study  of  Petrarch  and  his  contemporaries  y  but  the  hero  is 
too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of  the  age,  and  the  authar 
toe  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  politepess  and  gal- 
lantry. In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  be  enumerates  and 
vreighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  have  professedly  treat- 
ed of  the  same  subject. 
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composkioQS  of  their  epic  muse,  the  original  wild-  chap. 
aes  of  Dante^  the  regular  beauties  of  Tasso^  and  ^^^' 
the  boundless  variety  of  the  incomparable  Ariosto. 
The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified 
to  appreciate;  nor  am  I  deeply  interested  in  a 
metaphysical  passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy, 
than  her  existence  has  been  questioned  *  ;  for  a 
matron  so  prolific  f,  that  she  was  delivared  of 
deven  legitimate  children  {,  while  her  amorous 
swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse  j|.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those 
of  his  grayer  /contemporaries,  his  love  was  a  ^in, 
dnd  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement.  Ilis 
Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  'eloquenccgi' 
established  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon 
diffused  from  Avignon  over  France  and  Italy  ;  his 

X  3  iriends 

•  The  allegorical'  interpret stion  pi'eT&iled  in  xht  15th  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  wise  cooamentators  were  not  agreed  whether 
they  should  understand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or 
the  blessed  Virgin,  or  1  ?>ec  the  prefaces  to  th« 

^st  and  2d  volumes. 

f  Laure  de  Novcs,  bfxi  about  the  year  1307,  ww  married 
in  January  13*5  to  Huguesde  Sade,  apoble  citizen  of  Avig- 
non, whose  jealousy  was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  mar* 
ricd  a  second  wife  within  seven  months  of  her  death,  which  hap- 
pcned  the  6th  of  April  1348,  precisely  one  »nd-t\wnty  year$ 
after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her, 

%  Corpus  crebris  partubus  exhaustum  ;  from  one  of  these  is 
issued,  in  the  tenth  dvCgree,  the  Abb^  d^  Sade,  the  fend  and 
grateful  biographer  of  Petrarch  j  and  this  domestic  motive 
most  probably  suggested  the' idea  of  his  work,  an4  urged  hin* 
to  inquire  into  every  circumstance  that  could  affect  the  history 
ahd  character  of  his  grandmother,  (sec  particularly  torn.  It 
p.  1 22 — 133.  notes,  p.  7—58.  torn.  11.  p.  45^5 — 495.  not.  p.  76 
^82.)- 

II  Vaucluse,  so  familiar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  descri- 
hcd  from  the  writings  ofPetrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of 
bis  biographer,  (Mcmoires,  torn.  i.  p.  34O — 359.)-  ^^  was, 
an  truth,  the  retreat  of  an  hermit  j  and  the  moderns  are  much 
goAistakeni  if  they  place  Laura  and  ati  happy  lover  in  the  grotto* 
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e,H  A  p.  friends  and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city  j 
^^^'     and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings  ^  be 
now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude 
must  applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example 
i^evived  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the 
poetic  crown.     The  academical   honours  of  the 
three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree  of 
itiastcr  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry  f  ;  And  the 
title  of  poet'laureat,  yrhich  custom,  rather  than  va- 
nity, perpetuates  in  thfe  Etiglish  court  J,  was  first 
invented  by  the  Caesars  of  Germany.     In  the  mu- 
sical games  of  antiquity,  a  prize  was  bestowed  on 
the  victor  ||  ;  the  belief  that  Virgil  and  Horace  had 
,  '         *  -  beea 

•  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil,  in  the  x6tb  cen- 
tury, bi)t  without  the  date  of  the  year.  The  Abbe  de  Sade 
calls  aloud  for  a  new  edition  of  Petrarcb^s  Latin  works  ;  but  I 
much  doubt  'Vr'hethpr  it  would  redound  %o  the  profit  of  ^he 
l^ookseller,  or  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

f  Consult  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  in  hl^  works,  (vol.  i'lu 
p.  457 — 466.)'  An  hundred  years  b$;fore  Petrarch,  St  Fran- 
cis received  the  visit  of  a  poet,  qui  ab  imperatorc  fqerat  coro- 
natus  et  ea^inde  rex  versuum  dictus, 

%.  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been 
false  and  venal  \  but  X  ipust  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court 
can  prodace  a  similar  establishment  of  a  stipendary  poet,  who 
in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a- 
year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in 
the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 
I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  this 
ridiculous  custom  is,  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and 
the  poet  a  man  of  genius* 

II  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  torn,  i.  p.  116,  117.  edit.  Bat- 
tie,  Cantab.  1729)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of 
£rst  instituting  and  recommending  the  «y«Me«  »««  r«  «#A4| 
^Myif-«  fui  fuu9  r»^iif  tuu  ftffinf,  mMm  %m  Aoyiwf  mm  yMipK*  llie 
cxao^ple  of  the  Panathenaea  was  imitated  at  Delphi  \  but  the 
Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a  muMcal  crown,  till  it  waa 
extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero,  Sueton.  in  Ncronc, 
c.  23  ;  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum  -,  Dion  Cassius, 
or  Xiphilin,  1.  Ixiii.  p.  1032.1041.  Pottci's  Greek  An* 
(i<}uitieS|  vol.  i.  p.  443.  450.)t 
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been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  inflamed  the  emuIaticA  C  H  a  f. 
gf  a  Latm  bard  •  ;  and  the  laurel  t  was  endeared  »  ^  '■ 
to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resemblance  with  the  name  . 
of  tiis  n)istres6.  The  value  of  either  object  was  en* 
faanced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit ;  and  if  the 
yirtue  or  pnvdence  of  Laura  was  inexoral:^  t>  ^^ 
enjoyed^  and  might  boast  of  enjpying,  the  nymph 
of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  bf  the  most  delicate 
kind,  since  he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  ta^ 
hours;  hi$  name  was  popular;  his  friends  were 
active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and 
prejudice  was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity  of  pa- 
tient  merit.  In  the  thirty-si:ah  year  of  his  age,  he 
ivas  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the  se« 
nate  of  Rome  and  the  university  of  Psois.  The 
learning  of  a  theQlogical  school,  ai^d  .the  ignorance 

Y4  of 

*  The  Capitolinc  games  (sertamcn  quinqucnale,  muikun^ 
cqaestoe,  gymnicuoi)  were  ihstitoted  by  Domitian  (^uetoiV. 
c.  4.)  in  the  year  of  Chfut  ^6,  (Censorin.  de  Die  Natali, 
c.  xviii.  p.  ioo.  edit.  Ilavercainp),  and  were  not  abolished  in 
the  4th  century/ ( Ausoriiiis  de  Professor  bus  fiurdeg»L  V.). 
If  the  crown  were  given  -to  sapenor  merit,  the  exclfinon  of 
Statius  (Capitolia  nostrae  inficiata  Ijrae,  Sylv.  1.  iii.  v.  31.} 
may  do  honour  to  the  games  of  the  Capitol  \  bot  the  Latin 
poets  who  lijccd  before  Domttiah  y^it  crowned  only  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion. 

f  Petrarch  ^nd  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that 
the  laurel  was  not  the  tapitbline,  biit  the  Delphic  crown, 
(Plin.  Hibt.  Natur.  xv.  39.  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Republique 
des  Lett  res,  torn.  i.  p.  1.5P— 220.).  The  victors  in  ;tbc  jCa- 
pitol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak-leaves,  (Martial, 
L  iv*  epigram  54.)- 

X  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  with- 
out  success,  to  vindicate  her.  immaculate  chastity  against  the 
censures  of  the  grave,  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane,  (torn.  ii. 
notes,. p.  76 — 82O. 
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CHAP,  of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow 
'  "\"  '  ■  the  ideal,  though  immortal,  wreath  which  genius 
may  obtain  from  the  free  a]5plause  of  the  public 
and  of  posterity ;  but  the  candidate  dismissed  this 
troublesome  reflection,  and,  after  some  moments  of 
complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  summons 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
His  poetic      The   ceremony  of   his  coronation  *  was  per- 


corona. 


tion  at'      formed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and  patron 
?^\      the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.     Twelve 
134T.  *     patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  re? 

Ajirilg.  presentatives  of  the  most  illustriou'S  families,  in 
green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accom- 
panied  the  procession  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  princes 
and  nobles,  the  senator,  Count  of  Anguillara,  a 
kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne  ;  and, 
at  the  voice  of  an  hei^ld,  Petrarch  arose.  After 
discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeat- 
ing his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt 
before  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a 
laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  declaratioo, 
f*  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.'*  The  people 
shouted,  "  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  !**• 
A  sonnet  in'  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the 
effusion  of  genius  and  gratitude;  and  after  the 
whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  pro« 
fane  wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of 
St  Peter.    In  the  act  of  diploma  t  which  wa^ 

presented 

*  The  i^hole  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately 
described  by*  the  Abb^  de  Sade,  (torn.  i.  p.  425— 435.  torn. 
ii.  p.  1—6.  notes,  p.  j— 13.),  from  his  own  writings,  and  the 
Iloinan  Diary  of  Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  wijthout  mixing  in 
this  authentic  narrative  the  more  recent  fables  of  Sannuccio 
Delbene. 

f  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Reccs  Justificatives 
In  the  Memoires  sur  Petrarfjue^  torn.  iii.  p.  50«-»53. 
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presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  c  H  a  p. 
poetJaoreat  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  he  recdves 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
croiwn  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the 
poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpret 
ting,  and  composing  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and 
on  all  subjects  of '  literature.     The  grant  was  rati* 
fied  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and 
the  character  of  citizen  was  the  recompence  of 
his  affection  fdr  the  Roman  name.     They  did  him 
honour,  but  they  did  him  justice*     In  the  familiar 
society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  an  ancient  p^fiot ;  and  bis  ardent  fancy 
kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,  and  every  senti* 
ment  to  a  passion.    The  aspect  of  the  seven  hills 
and  their  majestic  ruins,  confirmed  these  lively  im- 
pressipns ;  an4  he  ).oved  a  country  by  whose  libetal 
spirit  he  had  been  crowned^  ttrid  adopted .    The  po- 
verty arid  debasement  of  Rome  excited  the  indigo- 
nation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son ;  he  dissembled 
the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  applauded  with 
partial  fondness  the  last  of  their  heroes  and  ma- 
irons  ;  and  in  the  remembrafnce  of  the  past,  in  the 
hope  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget  the  mi- 
series of  the  present  time.    Rome  was  still  the  law- 
fui  mistress  of  the  world.    The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, her  bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated  their 
station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the  Rhone  and 
the  Danube ;    but  if  she  could  resume  her  virtue, 
the  repubUc  might  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and 
dominion.     Amidst  the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm 

and 
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CHAP,  and  eloquence  *,  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe,  vrere 
Lxx.  astonished  by  a  revolution,  which  realized,  for  a 
moment,  his  most'  splendid  visions.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tribune,  Rienzi,  will  occupy  the  follow** 
ing  pages  f.  The  subject  is  interesting,  the  ma« 
terials  are  rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard  { 
will  sometimes  vivify  the  copious,  but  simple  nar* 
rative  of  the  Florentine  |j,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Roman  §  historian. 

*  To  find  the  prooGi  of  bis  enthpsiasqi  for  Rosqe,  I  need 
only  request  that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chancie,  eithef 
Petrarch,  or  his  l^rench  biographer.  The  latter  has  descri- 
bed the  poet'$  fir^t  vistc  tp  Roqoe,  (torn,  i*  p«  323^-335.). 
But  in  the  place  of  macl^  idle  rbe^onc  ^nd  morality,  Petrarch 
might  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  an  origi- 
nal  account  of  the  city  Mid  bis  coronation.  '  ^ 

f  It  b^s  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  «  Jetelt,  the  P.  da  « 

Cerceau,  whose  posthumous  work  (ponjiingtipn  de  Nicholas 
Gabrini,  dit  de  Rienzi  T yran  de  Rome,  en  1347)  was  pub^ 
Ksbed  at  Paris,  1748,  intomo.  I^  am  indebted  to  him  for 
some,  facts  and  document^  jin  John  HocsemiuS|  cacion  of  Liege, 
a  contemporary  historian,  (Fabricius^  fiibliot.  Lat.  med.  JEM, 
torn  ftk  p.  473.  torn.  iv.  p.  85.).  '  * 

t  The  Abb^  de  Bade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  his. 
tory  of  the  14th  penti^ry,  mjght  treaty  as  bis  proper  subject^ 
a  revolution  in  which  the  heart  pf  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  en- 
gagedj  (Memoirs,  torn.  ii.  p.  50^  51.  320—417.  notes,  p.  70 
#-.76.  to;B,  iii.  p.  221—243.  366—375.),  Not  an  idea  or  a 
fact  in  the  writuigs  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped  him. 

II  Giovanni  Villani,  1.  xij.  c.  89.  104.  in  Muratori,  Rerum 
Italicarum  Gcriptores,  torn.  xiii.  p.  969.  970.  981-^83. 

§  In  his  3d  volutne  of  Italian  Antiquities,  (p.  249— >548.)y 
JVIuratori  has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  Historian  Romanae  ab 
Anno  1327  usque  ad  Annum  13549  in  the  original  dialect  of 
Rome  or  Naples  in  the  14th  century ,<  and  a  Latin  version  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers.  It  contains  the  most  particular  and  ^ 
authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di  Rienzi,.  which  had  bcea 
printed  at  Bracciano,  1627,  in  4to,  under  the  name  of  Tomaso 
Fortifioccr,  who  is  only  mentioned  an  this  work  as  havittg  been 
punished   by   the  tribune  for  forgery.      Human  nature'  is 

scarce  I7 
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In  a  quarter  of  the  dty,  which  was  inhabited  only  chap. 
by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of  an  inn-  .  ^^^-  . 
keeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  jhe  future  ^y^^* 

Cnsrsctcr 

deliverer  of  Rome  *.  From  such  parents,  Nicholas  and  pa. 
Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  J[^^V^of*^' 
fortune  ;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal  education,  which  ^i^nzi. 
they  painfully  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory 
and  untimely  end.  The  study  of  history  and  elo- 
quence, the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Cae- 
sar, and  Valerius  Maximus,  elevated  above  his 
equals  and  contemporaries  the  genius  of  the  young 
plebeian ;  he  perused  with  indefatigable  diligence 
the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity ;  loved  to 
dispense  his  knowledge  in  familiar  language ;  and 
was  often  provoked  to  exclaim,  "  Where  are  now 
*f  these  Romans  ?  their  virtue,  their  jiistice,  theii: 
*^  power  ?  why  was  I  not  born  in  thqse  happy 
*f  times  t  ?"  When  the  republic  addressed  to  the 
V  throijq 

scarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality  *,  but 
whosoever  is  the  author  of  these  Fragments^  he  wrote  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the 
manners  of  Rome,  and  the  character  of  the  tribune. 

•  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunitian 
government,  is  contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of.  the  Frag- 
ments, (p.  399 — ^4790»  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  the 
2d  book  of  the  history  In  xxzviii  smaller  chapters  or  sections. 

f  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  ori- 
ginal idiom  :  Fo  da  soa  juventutine  nutricato  di  latte  de  elo- 
qucniia,  bo'ho  gramatico,  megliore  rettuorico,  autorista  bravo, 
Deh  como  et  quanto  era  veloce  leirore !  moito  usava  Tito 
Livio,  Seneca,  et  TuUio,  et  Balerio  Massimo,  moito  H  dilet- 
tava  le  m^gnificentie  di  Julio,  Cesare  raccontare.  Tutta  la 
die  se  speculava  negP  intagli  di  marmo  leqiiali  iaccio  intorno 
Roma.  Non  era  altri  che  esso,  che  sapesse  le^re  li  antichk 
patafHi.  Tutte  scritture  antiche  vulgarizzava  ^  quesse  fiure* 
di  mslVmo  justamentc  interpretava*  Oh  come  spesso  diceva, 
*^  DoYt  suoco  q[uc]li  buoni  Romani  ?  dove  ene  loro  soroma 
'' justitia  ?  poleramme  troyare  in  tempo  che  quessi  siuriano  !^' 
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CHAP,  throne  of  Avignon  an  embassy  of  the  three  orders^ 
the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended 
him  to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the 
commons.  The  orator  had  the  honour  of  ha- 
ranguing Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  and  the  satisfiio- 
tion  of  conversing^with  Petrarch,  a  congenial  mind  ; 
but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  dkgrace  and 
poverty  {  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single 
garment,  and  the  charity  of  the  hospitaL  Frooi 
this  misery  he  was  relieved  by  the  sense  of  merits 
or  the  .snule  of  favour ;  and  the  employment  of 
apostolic  notary  afforded  him  a  daily  stipend  of 
five  gold  florins,  a  more  honourable  and  extensive 
connection,  and  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  ia 
words  and  actions,  his  own  integrity  with  the  vices 
of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi  was  prompt 
and  persuasive ;  the  multitude  is  always  prone  to^ 
envy  and  censure ;  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of 
a  brother,  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins  j  nor 
was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  publie 
calamities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  for 
which  dvil  society  has  been  instituted,  were  banish^ 
ed  from  Rome  ;  the  jealous  citizens,  who  might 
have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury, 
were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonour  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  •  j  they  were  equally 
oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  abuse  of 
arms,  or  of  laws,  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
*  distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents 

of 

*  Petrarch  compartt  the  jealousy  of  the  Remaos,  iyit4i  tlie 
easy  temper  of  the  husbands  of  Avignoti,  (Menrareii  lom^  i* 
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ef  the  CapitoL  These  allegorical  emblems  weye  chap. 
variously  repeated  in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  .  ^  '  . 
exhibited  ia  the  streets  and  churches ;  and  while 
the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold 
and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied  the 
satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  di^ 
tant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privi- 
leges  of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her 
princes  and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public 
and  privatediscourse ;  and  a  monument  of  servitude 
became  in  his  hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty. 
The  decree  of  the  senate,  which  granted  the  most 
ample  prerogatives  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had 
been  inscribed  on  a  copper-plate  still  extant  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  *•  A  nu- 
merous assembly  of  nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited 
to  this  political  lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre 
was  erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  ap« 
peared  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
.plained  the  inscription  by  a  version  and  commen- 
tary t,  and  descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from 
whom  all  legal  authority  was  derived.    The  supine 

ignorance 

*  The  fragments  of  the  Lix  Rigia  may  be  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Grater,  torn,  i.  p.  242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ta- 
citus of  Emesti)  with  some  learned  notes  of  the  editor,  torn.  ii. 

f  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of 
Kienzi,  The  Lex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the 
Pomorriom,  a  word  familiar  to  every  antiquary.  It  was  net 
so  to  the  tribune  \  he  confounds  it  with  fomarium^  an  orchard, 
translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene  Italia,  and  is  copied  by 
tke  less  excuseable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translator  (p.  406  ), 
and  the  French  historian  (p.  33.)-  £veit  the  learning  of 
Mmatori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 
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c  H  A  t».  Ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapable  6f  discernirrg 
%  ■  /.nt.!  the  serious  tendency  of  such'  representdtions ;  they 
might  sometimes  chastise  with  Words  ahd  blows  the 
plebeian  reformer ;  but  he  was  often-  suffered  in 
the  Colonna^  palace  to  amuse  the  compiny  with  his 
threats  and  predictions  ;  and  the  modem  Brutus  • 
was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  buffoon.  While  they  indulged  their  con- 
tempt, the  restoration  of  the  good  estate^  his  favourite 
expression,  was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a 
desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approach- 
ing event ;  and  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  ap- 
plaud, some  had  the  courage  to  assist  their  promised 
deliverer. 
» a«-  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the 

JJ,™cml^^  church-door  of  St  George,  was  the  first>ublic  evi- 
mcnt  of     dence  of  his  designs ;  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  an 
A.  I),     hundred  citizens  on  mount  Aventine,  the  first  step 
^\Vll,  J   to  their  execution.     After  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  the  import- 
ance and  facility  of  their  enterprise ;  that  the  noblest, 
without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the 
fear  of  their  imaginary  strength ;  that  all  power,  as 
well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  that 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber  might  re- 
lieve the  public  distress ;  and  that  the  Pope  him- 
self  would  approve  their  victory  over  the  common 
enemies  of  government  and  freedom.     After  secu- 
ring a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration^ 

he 

*  Priori  (Drulo)  tamen  sin»lior,  juvenis  uterque,  longc  ia- 
genio  quam  cujus  simulationfim  induerat,  ut  sub  bbc  obtenta 
liberator  iUe  P.  R.  aperirctur  tecapare  suo  .  .  .  r  .  ille  rcgi- 
bus,  hie  tyrannis  contcmptus,  (0pp.  p.  $^6.)* 
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ht  jiroclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trtim^  CHAP, 
pet,  chat  OB  the  evening  of  the  following  day  all  y^  ^^ '  » 
persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was   - 
employed  in  the  celebratiota  of  thirty  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bare- 
headed, but  in  complete  arniour,  issued  from  the 
church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
The  Pope*s  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this 
singular  cerehiony,  marched  on  his  right  hand ; 
and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the 
emblems  of  their  design.     In  the  first,  the  banned 
of  liberty ,  Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a 
palm  in  one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  St 
Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  delineated  in  the 
banner  of  justice  /  and  in  the  third,  St  Peter  held 
the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.     Rienzi  was  encou- 
raged by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innu- 
merable crowd,  who  understood  little,  and  hoped 
much  ;  and  the  procession  slowly  rolled  forwards 
from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  the  Capitol.     His 
triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  searet  emotion, 
which  he  laboured  to  suppress ;  he  ascended  with- 
tHit  opposidon,  and  with  seeming  confidence,  the 
tJtadei  of  the  republic ;    harangued   the  people  . 
ironi  the  balcony  ;  and  received  the  most  flattering 
confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws.     The  nobles,  as 
if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent 
consternation  this  strange  revolution  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment had  been  prudently  chosen,  when  the  most 
formidable,  Stephen  Colonna^  was  absent  from  the 

city. 
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City.  On  the  first  rumour  he  returned  to  his 
palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult,  and 
declared  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his 
leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Capitol.  The  great  bell  instantly  rang 
an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was 
the  danger,  that  Colonna  escaped  with  precipitation 
to  the  suburb  of  St  Laurence  ;  from  thence,  after 
a  moment's  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same 
speedy  career,  till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of 
Palestrina,  lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which 
had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  confla- 
gration. A  general  and  peremptory  order  was 
issued  from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they 
should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates.  They  o- 
beyed ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome. 

But  such  voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with 
the  first  transports  of  zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  im- 
portance of  justifying  his  usurpation  by  a  regular 
form,  and  a  l^al  title.  At  his  own  choice,  the 
Roman  people  would  have  displayed  their  attach- 
ment  and  audiority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the 
names  of  Senator  or  Consul,  of  King  or  Emperor. 
He  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest  appellation  of 
Tribune  ^  the  protection  of  the  commons  was  the 
essence  of  that  sacred  office ;  and  they  were  igno^ 
rant,  that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any 
share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the 
republic.  In  this  character,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Romans,  the  Tribune  enacted  the  most 
salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance 

of 
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of  the  good  estate.   By  the  first  he  fiilfuls  the  wish  chap. 

■  T  Y  Y 

of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit  should  ■  ^  *  ^* 
be  protracted  beyond  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  The 
danger  of  frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pro- 
nouncing against  a  fake  accuser  the  same  penalty 
\vhich  his  evidence  would  hate  inflicted  ;  the  dis* 
OKlers  of  the  times  might  compel  the  legislator  to 
punish  every  homicide  with  death,  and  every  injury 
with  eqUal  retaliation;  But  the  execution  of  jus- 
Ute  was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously  abolislied 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  It- was  formerly  pro- 
vided, that  none,  except  the  supreme  magistraf^',  - 
should  possess  or  command  the  gates;  bridges,  or  - 
towers,  of  the  state ;  that  no  private  garrisons 
should  be  introduced  into  the  towns  or  castles  of 
the  Roman  territory ;  that  hone  should  bear  arms^  ' 
ot  presuibe  to  fortify  their  houses  in  the  city  or 
country ;  that  the  barons  shduld  be  Responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  /highways  j  and  tlw  free  passage  of 
provisions ;  and  that  the  protectioh  of  malefactors 
and  robbers  sh&uld  be  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver;  But  these  Regulations  would 
have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not  (he  li^ 
centioua  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  ci- 
vil powcTi  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the 
Capitol  could  still  summon  to  the  standard  abovt^ 
twenty  thousand  volunteers;  th*f  support  of  the 
tribune  and  the  laws  required  a  more  regular  and 
permanent  force*  In  each  harbour  of  the  coast,  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  comme;rce  ; 
i  standing  militia  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horsed 
and  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,' 
Vol.  Xm  Z  an* 
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CHAP,    and  paid  m  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city ;  amt 
^^j^'  .  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the 
grateful  allowance  of  ohe  hundred  florins,  or  pounds^ 
to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.    For  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  defence,  for^  the  establishment  of  gran»> 
ries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  indigent 
convents,  Rienzi  apphed,  without  fear  of  sacrilege^ 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber ;  the  three 
branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-duty,  and  th« 
customs,  wei'e  each  of  the  annual  produce  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins  *  ;  and  scandalous  wer6 
the  abuses,  if  in  four  of  five  months  the  amount  of 
the  salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by  his  judicious  oeco« 
nomy.   After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and  finances 
of  the  republic,  the  Tribune  xecalled  the  nobles 
from  their,  solitary  independence;  required  theif 
personal  appearance  in  the  Capitol ;  and  imposed 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and 
of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.    Ap^ 
prehensive  for  thek  isafety,  but  still  more  apprehen* 
sive  of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  ba«- 
rqns  relumed  to  their  houses  at  Rome,  in  <he  garb 
of  simple  and  peaceful  ddzens  ;^  the  Colonna  and 
Ursini,   the  Savelli    and  Frangipani,  were  caa^ 
founded  before  the  tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the 
vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so  often  derided,  and 

their 

*  In  Qne  MS*  I  rciad  (1.  iu  c.  4.  p.  409.)  perfbmante  qoa* 
tro  /oAf  in  another  qaatro^/brnii,  an  important  varietj,  since 
the  florin  was  worth  ten  Roman  /o/Sdi,  (Muratori,  dissert. 
xxTiii.)*  The  former  reading  would  give  us  a  population  of 
359OOO,  the  latter  of  250,000  families  3  and  I  much  fear 
that  the  former  is  more  consistent  with  JEie  decay  of  Rome  an4 
her  territory. 
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thcSr ,  disgrace  was  aggravated  by  the  indignation  c  £r  a  p. 
which  they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise;  The  same  «  ^^^'t 
oath  was  successively  pronounced  by  the  several 
orders  of  society,  the  clergy  and  gentlemen^  the 
judges  and  notaries,  the  merchants  and  artizans^ 
smd  the  gi^dual  desceiit  was  marked  by  the  increase 
kSH  sincerity  and  zeal.    They  swore  to  li^e  stud  die! 
With  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  intere^ 
was  artfully  united  by  the  nominal  association  of 
the  BishopL  of  Grvietto^  the  Pope's  vicar,  to  the  of- 
fice of  tribune.    It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that  he 
had  delivered  the  throiie  and  patrimony  of  St  Peter 
from  a  Rebellious  aristocracy  ;  and  Clement  thd 
Sixth,  who  rejoicdd  in  its  fall,*  affected  to  believe! 
the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merits^  slnd  to  con- 
firm the  titles  of  his  trusty  servant.    The  speech^ 
perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  Tribune,  was  inspired  . 
with  a  lively  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  fcuth  j  he 
insinuated  his  claim  to  a  supernatural  ftnssion  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  j  enforced  by  an  heavy  fotfeiture 
the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  communion  ; 
and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as  wdl  as  tempo- 
mi  welfare  of  his  faithful  people  *i 

Never^  perhaps,  has  the  energy  and  effect  of  i  Fictd&m 
Hinglemind  been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in-th^  JpcrltJ^of 
sudden^  though  transient,  reformadon  of  Romis  thcRo. 
by  the '  Tribune  Rielizi.    A  den  of  robbers  was  pubiic«* ' 
converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent ; 
patient  to  hear^  swift  to  redressj  inexorable  to 

Z  4  punish, 

*  Hocscmius,  p.  jpfi.  apod  du  Cerceail,  Hist,  de  Rienzi, 
pt  194.  The  Bhtch  tribunitian  laws  nay  be  found  in  the  Ro* 
man  historian  (whom  for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Fortifiocca^ 
hit.  c«4« 


» 
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c!  H  A  P.  puxush,  his  tribuxiat  was  always  accessible  to  tlie 
poor  and  stranger ;  nor  could  birth,  or  dignity^ 
or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  protect  the  of- 
feAder  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses^ 
the  private  sanctuaries  in  Roqie,  on  which  no  officer 
of  justice  would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolish* 
ed ;  and  he  applied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their 
barricades  in  the  foi^tifications  of  the  CapitoL  The 
venerable  father  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  hifi 
own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous^ 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A 
mule,  with^a  jar* of  oil,^had  been  stolen  near  Capn^ 
nica ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini  family  was  coor 
demhed  to  restore  the  damage,  and  to  dischatrge  9 
fine  of  four  hundred  florins^  for  his  negligence  ill 
guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were  the  persons  of 
the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their  lands  or  houses; 
and,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  lav- 
partial  rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of 
the.  adverse  &ctio95»  Peter  Agapet  Colonna,  who 
had  hitnself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was  arrest^  in 
the  street  i^r  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  viras  ap- 
peased by  the  tardy  execution'  of  M^utin  Ur^ni, 
who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence  and  rapine, 
had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  ve^sql  at  the  ipouth  of 
the  Tjber,*,  His  naoje,  the  purple  of  two  cardi- 
nals, 

*  Fottifiocca,  1. 11.  c»  ii.  From  the  account  of  this  ship- 
i«reck)  we  lean  soijw  drcttustatiCAS  of  th^  tra<le  and  naviga- 
tioA  o(  the*age.  i.  The  ship  was  built  and  freighted  at  Na^es 
for  the  porta  of  Miirseilles  and  Avignon,  2.  The  sailors  were 
ef  Naples  and  the  isle  of  Oenaria,  less  skilful  than  those  of 
Sicily  and  Genoa*  3.  Tlic  navigation  from  Marseilles  was  a 
coasting^  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tybcr,  where  they  took 
shelter  in  a  stormy  but^  instead  of  finding  the  current,  unfois 

tunafeelj 
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aals,  his  uncles,  a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  c  ha  p. 
disease,  were  (iUsregarded  by  the  indexible  Tribune,  <■,  ^  *, 
who  had  chosen  his  victim.     The  public  officers 
dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed ;  his 
trial  was  short  and  satisfactory ;  the  bell  of  the  Ca- 
jritol  convened  the  people  j  stript  of  his  mantle,  on 
his  l^hees,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
he  hearii  the  sentence  of  death  $  and,  after  a  brief 
€onfes^on,  Urdni  was  led  away  to  the  gallows. 
After  such  an  example,  ncfae  who  were  conscious 
of,  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  oi 
the  wickedj  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  puri- 
fied the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.    In  this  time      ^  / 
(says  the  historian)  the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that 
they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers;  the 
oxen  began  to  |>low  ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sane*' 
fUaries ;  the  roads  and  inns  w^e  replenished  with 
travellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  re- 
stored in  the  markets  ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might 
be  ejcposed  without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  high* 
way.    AS  soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  the  sul> 
ject  are  secure,  the  labours  and  rewards  of.  industry 
spontaneously  revive.     Rome  was  still  the  metrOf> 
polis  of  the  Christian  world;  and  the  hme  and 
fortunes  of  the  Tribune  were  diffused  in  every 
country  by  the  strangers  who  had  enjoyed  the  bless- 
•{ngs  of  his  govbnment. 

Za  The 

(bUDately  ran  on  &««1ioal }  ,tbe  vessel  was  stranded,  the  roarinets 
escaped.     4.  The  cargo,  ivhich  was  pillaged,  consbted  of  the 
revenue  of'Prpvehce  for  the  royal  treasury^  many  bags  of  pep-  - 
fier  and  cinnamon,  and  bales  oiF  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of 
2^|06o'floriDs^  a  rich  prize. 


I 
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c  H  A  r.       The  ddiveraijce  pf  )us  country  inspired 
■  ^^'  .  vfith.  a  vast,  and  perhaps  visionary  idea,  of  uniting 
'^^  T"'   Italy  in  a  great  fcederative  republic,  of  which  Rome 
respected   should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free 
0cc!^  ^*     ^^^  ^^^  princes  the  members  and  associates.   His 
pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue  ;  and  hh 
numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty 
messengers.     On  foot,  with  a  whit^  wand  in  their 
hand,  they  traversed  the  fpre^ts  and  mountains  i 
enjoyed,  in  the  mpst  ho^le  states,  the  sacred  se- 
curity of  ambassadors ;  and  reported,  in  the  style 
of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their 
passage  were. lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who 
implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of  their  underta- 
king.     Could  passion  have  listened  to  reason, 
could  private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public 
welfare,    the   supreme  tribunal  and  confederate 
union  of  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their 
intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  Northt    But  the  propitious  seap 
son  had  elapsed ;  ^nd  if  Venice,  f  lorence.  Sienna, 
.   Perugia,  and  many  inferior   cities,   offered  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  hate,  the 
plebeian  author  of  a  free  constitution.   From  them, 
however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the  Tribune 
recaved  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers ; 
they  wer6  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
'   princes  and  republics ;   and  in  this  foreign  con- 
flux, on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  buaness, 
the  low-bom  notary  could  assume  the  familiar  or 

majestif: 
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floojesdc  courtesy  of  a  soveragn  *«    The  most  ^o-  chap. 
lioos  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to  '^^^;  - 
his  justice  from  Lewis  King  of  Hungaiy,  who  cora;^ 
plained,  that  his  brother,  and  her  husband,  had 
been   perfidiously  strangled   by  Jane  Queen   of 
Naples  t ;  her  guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded  in  a 
solemn  trial  at  Rome ;  but,  aft^  hearing  the  advo« 
cates  {,  the  Tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  in^ 
vidious  cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  jthe 
sword  oi  the  Hungarian.    Beyond  the  Alps,  more 
especially  at  Avignon,  the  revolution  wa8  the  theme 
of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  a{^lause.    Petrarch  had  and  cek- 
been  the  private  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsel-  p^uLdv^ 
lor,  of  Rienzi ;  his  writings  breathe  the  most  ar<- 
dent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy ;  and  all  respect 
for  the  Pope,  aU  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was 
lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen*  The.    . 

Z  4  poeu 

*  It  was  thus  that  Oliver  Cromwell*s  old  acquaintance,  who 
j-emembered  hb  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrance  into  the  House 
4»f  Commons^  were  astonished  at  the  ease  and  majestj  of  the 
Protector  on  his  throne,  (see  Harris^  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  27 
'—34.  from  Clarendon,  Warwick,  Whicelocke,  Waller,  &c.> 
The  conscioosness  of  merit  and  -power  wiU  sometvaes  elevate 
the  manners  to  the  station. 

f  See  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  effects,  of  the  death 
•f  Andrew,  in  Giaimone  (torn.  iii.  1.  xxiii.  p.  220— 229.)^ 
and  the  Life  of  Petrarch  (Memoires,  torn.  ii.  p<  ^43-^140. 

?45— 250*  375—379-  "otcs,   p.  21—37.).    The  Abb^  d(^ 
Sade  wbes  to  extenuate  her  guSlt. 

• 

X  The  adirocate  who  pleaded  against  lean,  could  add  no* 
thing  to  the  logical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle, 
Johanna !  inordinata  vita  praecedens,  re^cntio  potestatis  in  reg« 
xio,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  alter  susceptus,  et  excusatio  subse- 
(quens,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fuisse  participem  et  consortem^ 
lane  of  Naples^  and  A^arj  of  Scotland,  have  a  singular  cou*^ 
^rpaitj. 
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CHAP,  laureat  of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act> applauds 
u  ,  *  -  the  hero,  and  miugles  with  some  apprdienaon  and 
advice  the  most  lofty  hopes  of  the  permanent  and 
rising  greatness  of  the  republic  ?• 
His  vices  While  Petnuxh  indulged  these  prophetic  visions, 
dnd  fou  ^^  Roman  hero  was  &st  declining  from  the  men* 
dian  of  fame  and  power ;  and  the  people,  who  had 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ascending  meteor, 
began  to  mark  the  icregularity  of  its  course,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.  More  eloquent 
than  judicious,  more  interprising  than  resolute,. the 
Acuities  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and 
commanding  reason ;  he  magnified  in  a^  tenfold 
proportion  the  objects  of  hopie  and  fear ;  and  pru* 
dence,  which  could  not  have  erected,  did  not  pre* 
sume  to  fortify  his  throne.  In  the  blaze  of  prospe* 
rity,  his  virtues  were  ixisensibly  tinctured  with  the 
adjacent  vices ;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality  with 
profu^on,  and  the  desire  of  fame  with  puerile  and 
ostentatious  vanity.  He  might  have  learned,  that 
the  ancient  Tribunes,  so  strong  and  sacred  in  the 
public  opinion,  were  npt  distinguished  in  style,  ha- 
bit, or  appearance,  from  an  ordinary  plebeian  f ; 
^    and  that  as  often  as  they  visited  the  dty  pn  foot,  a 

single 

*  See  the  Epistola'Hortatoria  de  Capessenda  Republican 

from  Petrarch  to  Nicholas  Rienxi,  (Opp.  p*  535*- '540.)»  and 

>   .  the  5th  eclogue  or  pastoral,  a  perpetual  and  obscure  allegory. 

f  In  his  Roraav  Questions,  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  tom.i.  p.  505, 
506.  edit.  GrseCt^en.  Steph.)  states,  on  the  most  constitutional 
principles,  the  simple  greatness  of  the  Tribunes,  Who  were  not 
properly  magistrates,  but  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their 
duty  and  interest  •/MwrSm  r^^tyutn,  luu  r^Air  xmi  \%mf^  mc 
twvnro^n^i^m  lehnm  •  •  •  KmtmiKivmfl^iU  iu  (a  saying  of  C. 
^       .  -  Curio) 
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siDde  viator,  or  beadle,  attended  the  exercise  of  c-H  A  P. 
their  office.     The  Gracchi  would  have  frowned  or  ^   ^   'r 
smiled,  <:otild  they  have  read  the  sonorous  titles  and 
^thet^  of  their  successor,  •*  Nicholas,  sevitrb  ' 

••  AKD  merciful;  deliverer  of  ROMS;  DE« 
"  LENDER  OF  ITALY  •  ;  FRIEND  OP  MANKIND, 
*^  AND  OP  LIBERTY,    PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE  ;    TRI^ 

"  BUKE  auoust/^  His  theatrical  pageants  had 
prepared  the  revolution;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in 
luxury  and  pride,  the  political  maxim  of  speaking 
to  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
inultitude.  From  nature  he  had  received  the  'gift 
of  an  hqiidsome  person  f,  till  it  was  swelled  and 
disfigured  by  intemperance ;  and  his  propensity  to 
hiughter  was  -corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  af* 
i^tation  of  gravity  and  sternness.  He  was  clothed,  * 
90:  least  on  ptA)lic  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured 
robe  of  Velvet  or  sattin^  lined  with  fur,  and  eni- 
broidered  with  ^old ;  the  rode  of  justice  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel, 
crowned  with  a  globe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  inclo- 
sing a  sm4i  fragment  of  the  true  and  holy  wood. 

-  In 

* 

Cufio)  MM.  ^  ^fw  unu  tn  iif^fx^f  ♦!<<....•«•*  3i  ^aa«9 

Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  hims«li^  were  ittcapable  perhaps  of  read* 
ing  a  Greek  philosopher  j  but  they  might  have  imbibed  the 
fome  modest  doctrines  from  their  favoarite  Latins,  Livy  and 
Valerius  Maximus. 

*  I  could  not  express  io  English  the  forcible,  though  bar- 
barous title  of  Zska^r  Italie,  which  Rienzi  assumed. 

t  Era  bell'  homo  (l.ii.  t.  i.  p.  399.).  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  riso  sarcastico  of  the  Bracciano  edition  is  wanting  in 
the  Roman  MS,  from  which  Muratori  has  given  the  text.  In 
his  second  reign,  when  he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster, 
Rienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna  trionfale,  a  modo  dc  uno 
4^bbate  Afi^no,  or  Asinino,  (I.  iu.  c.  i8,  p.  523.)* 
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CHAP.  In  his  dvil  and  religious  processbns  throagh  the 
^^  "  city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of 
royalty ;  the  -greax  banner  6f  the  republic^  a  sun 
with  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  with  an  olive*branch, 
vas  displayed  over  his  head ;  a  shower  of  gold  and 
silver  was  scattered  amoQg  the  populape;  fifty 
guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  person ;  a 
troop  of  horse  preceded  his  march;  and  ^^i? 
tymbab  and  trumpets  ver^  of  massy  silver* 
The  pomp  The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chivalry  *  be* 
knight-    .  trayed  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  ^nd  dqrraded  the 

^A^b      iinp<>i^^w<^  of  ^^  ^^  i  ^^^  ^  equestrian  Tri^- 

134^7!     bune  was  not  less  odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  he 

August  I.  3|dop(^^  than  to  the  plebeians  whom  he  deserted^ 

All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.  Rienai 
,  Ijed  the  procession  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Lateran  i 
the  tediousness  of  the  way  was  reeved  with  de- 
corations and  games }  the  ecclesiastical, .  civi|,  and 
military  orders  marched  under  their  various  ban- 
ners ;  the  Roman  Isadies  attended  his  wife ;  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or 
secretly  deride,  the  novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the 
evening,  when  they  had  reached  the  church  and 
palace  of  Constaatine,  he  thanked  and  dismissed 
the  numerous  assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the 

festival 

*  Strange  aa  it  may  acena,  thu  festival  was  not  without  a 
precedent.  In  the  year  13  27^  two  batons,  a  Cokmoa  and  an 
Ursini,  the  usual  balance,  were  created  knights  bj  the  {loman 
people  'f  their  bath  was  of  rosc»water,  their  beds  were  decked 
with  royal  magnificence,  and  they  were  served  at  St  Maria  of 
Araccli  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty-eight  luoai  huomofi. 
They  afterwards  received  from  Robert  King  of  Naples  the 
ffword  of  chivalry^  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  259')* 
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festival  of  the  tnsuiag  day.  From  the  hands  of  a  chap. 
venerable  knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  u-J^w. 
Ghost ;  the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous 
ceremony ;  but  in  no  step  pf  his  life  did  Rienzi 
excite  such  scandal  and  censure,  as  by  the,  profane 
use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constantine  (s^ 
foolish  legend)  «had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by 
Pope  Sylvester  ••  With  equal  presumption  th^ 
Tn|)une  watched  or  reposed  wiiJiin  the  consecrated 
precincts  of  the  baptistery ;  and  the  failure  of  his 
state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approach* 
ing  downfall.  At  the  hour  of  worship  he  shewed 
bimiself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  atti- 
tude, with  a  robe  of  purple,,  bis  sword,  and  gilt 
$purs  ;  but  the  holy  rites  were  soon  interrupted  by 
his  levity  and  insolence.  Rising  from  his  throne, 
and  -advancing  towards  the  pongregacion,  he  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  ^'  We  summon  to  our 
^^  tribunal.  Pope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to 
^'  reside  in  his  diocese  of  Rome ;  we  also  summon 
^  the  sacred  college  of  Cardinals  f.  We  again 
^'  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohe« 
f^  mia,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  themselves 
f '  Emperors ; .  we  likewise  summon  all  the  electors 

«  of 

*  All  parties  believed  in  tbe  leprosy  and  bath  of  Constanr 
tine  (Petrarch,  Epist.  Famil.  vi.  2,\  and  Rienzi  justified  his 
own  conduct  by  observing  to  the  cotirt  of  Avignon,  that  a 
vase  which  had  been  u^d  by  a  Pagan,  could  not  be  profaned 
by  a  pioils  Christian.  Yet  this  crime  is  specified  in  the  bull 
of  excommanication,  (HocsemiuSy  apud  du  Ceiceau,  p.  189.  , 

f  This  verial  summons  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  which  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the  RoAian  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  is 
disputed  by  the  biographer  of  Petrarch,  (torn.  ii.  not.  p.  70— 
76.)»  with  arguments  rather  of  decency  than  of  weight.  The 
court  of  Avignon  might  not  chuse  to  agitate  tUs  delicate 
question.  / 
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^  of  Germany,  to  inform  us  on  what  pretence 
^*  they  have  usurped  the  unalienable  right  of  the 
^  Roman  people,  the  andent  and  lawful  sove- 
•*  reigns  of  the  empire  •/'  Unsheathing  his  maiden 
sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  world^  and  thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  de- 
claration, **  And  this  too  is  mine  !*'  The  Pope's 
vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check 
this  career  of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was 
.  silenced  by  martial  music ;  and,  instead  of  with- 
drawing from  the  assembly,  he  consented  to  dine 
with  his  brother  Tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hi- 
therto been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff!  A 
banquet,  such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  pre* 
pared  for  the  Romans.  The  apartments,^  porti- 
coes,  and  courts  of  the  Lateran,  were  spread  with 
innumerable  fables  for  either  sex,  and  every  condi- 
*  don ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of 
Constantine's  brazen  horse ;  no  complaint,  except 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ;  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the'  multitude  was  xurbed  by  dis- 
and  core-  cJpiine  and  fear.  A  subsequent  day  was  appointed 
for  the  coronation  of  Rien^i  f ;  seven  crowns  of 
different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  most  emiiient  of  the  Roman 
clergy ;  they  represented  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  ^till  professed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  ancient  Tribunes.  These  extraor- 
dinary 

*  The  summons  of  the  two  ri^al  Emperors^  a  monument^ 
freedom  and  foUj,  is  extant  in  HocseniuS|  (Cexceau,  p.  163-^ 
i660- 

f  It  is  angular,  that  the  Roman  historian  should  have  over- 
looked this  sevenfold  cognation,  which  is  sufficientlj  proyjcd 
by  internal  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  HocsemiuS|  and 
even  of  Rienzii  (Cefceau,  p«  167— >I70*  229.)« 
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dinary  spectacles  might  deceive  6x  flatter  the  people ;  chap, 
and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity  of  <  ■  ^^  \^ 
their  leader*   But  in  bis  private  life  he  soon  deviated 
from.tbe  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence ; 
and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  lui;;ury  of 
their  equal.     His  wife,  his  son,  hk  uncle  (a  barber 
in  name  and  profession),  exposed  the  contrast  of     - 
vulgar  manners  and  princely  expence  j  and,  ^with- 
out; acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenerated^  into 
the  vices  of  a  king. , 

A  simple  citizen  descri^  with  pity,  or  perhaps  ^^^^  ^"^ 
with  pleasure,  the  |)umiliation  of  the  barons  of  the  nobles 
Rome.     **  Baireheaded,  their  hands  crossed,  on  <>^i^omc.*^ 
**  their  breast,  they  stood  wijth  downcast  looks  in 
^^  the  presence  of  the  Tribune ;  and  they  trembled, 
«<  good  God,  how  they  trembled  *^  I**    As  long  as 
the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their 
country,  thdr  conscience  forced  them  to  esteem  ' 

the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest  provoked  them 
to  hate ;  his  extrava^mt  conduct  soon  fortified 
their,  hatred  ,by  contempt;,  and  they  conceived 
the  hope  of  siabverting  a^power  which  was  no  longer 
so  deeply  rocked  in  the  public  confidence*  The  old 
animosity  of  the  Colopna  and  Ursini  was  suspended 
for  a  monji^nt  by  thdr  common  disgrace ;  they  as* 
spsijated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  designs ; 
apr  assassin  was  seized  an4  tortured  ;  he  accused 
the  nobles ;  and  a^  soon  a^  Rienzi  deserved  the^ 

fiite, 

•  »  - 

•  Puoi  se  fhctfva  stare  denantc  a  sc,  metitrc  sedeva,  It  baroni 
ttittiin^diedi  ritti  cd  le  vraccia  piecate,  e  co  li  capucci  tratti.- 
Deh  K^fimo  stavana  pamosi  \  (Hist.  Rooit  1.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  4390-^ 
He  saw  tbem,  and  we  ^ee  them.  /  '        * 
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CHAP,  fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maicitns  of  a 
^^*'     tyrant.   On  the  same  day,  under  various  pretences,^ 
he  invited 'to  the  Capitol  his  piincipal  enemies, 
among  whom  were  five  meitibers  of  the  Ur^ni, 
and  three  of  the  Colonna  naihe.     But  instead  of  st 
councilor  a  banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisoner^ 
under  the  sword  of  despotism  or  justice ;  and  the' 
consciousness  of  innocence  or  •  guilt  might  inspired 
them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger.    At  the 
^ound  of  the  great  bell  the!  people  assembled ;  they 
were  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy  agdnst.the  Tri* 
bune's  liffe^  and  though  some  might  sympathise  in 
their  distress^  not  a  hand  nor  a  voice  was  raised  tcf 
rescue  the  first  of  the  nobility  from  their  impending^ 
doom.    Their  apparent  boldness  wsts  prompted  by 
despair ;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleep- 
less and  painful  night ;    and  the  venerable  hero, 
Stephen  Colonna,  striking  agaifist  the  dbor  of  hi^ 
prison,  repeatedly  urged  his  guards  to  deliver  him 
by  a  speedy  death  from  such  ignominious  servitude. 
In  the  morning  they  underwood  their  sentence 
from  the  visit  of  a  confessor,  and  the  tolling  of  the 
bell.    The  great  hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  de- 
corated for  the  bloody  scene  witji  red  and  white 
hangings ;   the  countenance  of  the  Tribune  was 
ds^k  and  severe ;  /  the  swords  of  the  executioners 
were  unsheathed ;  and  the  barons  were  interrupted 
in  tlieir  dymg  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
But  in  this  decisive  monlent,  Rien2ti  was  not  less 
anxious  or  apprehensive  than  his  captives;   he 
dreaded  the  splendour  of  tihdr.  names,  their  survi- 
ving kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  peo{de,  the 
reproaches  of  the  world ;  and,  after  rashly  offering 
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f  inoiKsd  injttrr,  he  irainly  presumed,  that,  if  h6  c  H  a  p. 
could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  forgiven.    His       ^     > 
ehborate  oration  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  sup« 
pliant }  and,  as  the  humble  min&ter  of  the  com- 
mons, he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  futm^ 
service  he  pledged  his  faith  and  authority.    ^^  If 
«« you  are  spared,'*  said  the  Tribune,  **  by  the 
«  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to 
<<  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  for* 
**  tunes  ?''  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  clemency,  - 
the  barons  bowed  their  heads ;    and,  while  they 
devoutly  repeated  the  oath  of  allegiance,  might 


tr  a  secret^  and  more  sincere,  assurance  of  .' 

revenge.  A  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
]m>nounced  their  absolution.  They  received  the 
communion  with  the  Tribune,  assisted  at  the  ban- 
quet, followed  the  procession ;  and,  after  every 
spiritual  and  temporal  sign  of  reconciliation, 
were  dismissed  in  safety  to  their  respective  homes,' 
with  the  new  honours  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls, 
and  patricians  ^^ 

During  some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  They  op. 
memory  of  their  danger,  rather  than  of  their  deli-  wzt  in*" 
verance,  till  the  more  powerful  of  the  Ursini,  eaca-  •^""'' 
ping  with  the  Colonna  from  the  city,  erected  at 
Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.    The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored ;   the 

vassals 

*  The  original  letter,  in  whicb  Rienzi  justifies  his  treat- 
fluent  of  the  Colonna  (Hocsemiu^i  apud  du  Cereeau,  p.  222-— 
229.);  displays  in  geiyaine  coloura,  the  mixture  of  the  knave 
and  the  madman. 


\ 
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CHAP,  vassals  attended  their  lord ;  the  outlaws  armed  st** 

Lxx.     gjjjj5(  the  magistrate  j  the  flocks  and  herds,  the 

/       harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marioo  to  the  gftQe^ 

of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed  ^  and  the 

people  arraigned  Rienzi  as  the  aMthor  of  the  caW 

xnities  which  his  government  had  taught  the^i  to 

forget.     In  the  camp,  Rienzi  i^peared  to  less.  ad« 

vantage  than  in  the  rostrum  ;  and  he  neglected  the 

progress  of  the  xebel  barons  till,  their  nunibers  were 

strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.    From  the 

pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  iihbibed  the  art,,  or  eveft 

the  courage,  of  a  general.     An  army  .of  twenty 

thousand.  Romans  returned,  withoiit  honour  or  e& 

feet,  from  the  attack  of  Marino ;,  and  his  veogeaooe 

was  amused  by  painting  His  enemies,  their  head^ 

downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they 

should  have  been  bears)  as  thei  r/epresentatives;  of 

the  Ursini.  The  belief  of  his  inca)>acity/^counig|ed 

theiY  operations ;  they  were  invited  by  their  secret 

adherents;  and  the  barons  attempted,  with /four 

thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  enter 

Rome  by  force  or  surprise.    The  city  was  prepared 

for  their  reception ;  the  at^rm  bell  rm^  all  n^ht ; 

the  gates  were  strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open  j 

and  after  some  hesitation  they  sounded  a  retreats 

The  two  first  divisions  had  passed  aloOg  the  wallk» 

but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tetapted  the 

Defeat      head-strong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear  ;  a&d^ 

of  th/*      siter  a  successful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown 

Coionna,    j^^  massacred  without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of 

the  Roman  people.   Stephen  Colonna  the  younger^ 

the  noble  spirit  to, whom  Petrarch  ascribe  thd 

restoration 
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restoration  of  Italy,  was  preceded  or  accompanied  chap. 
in  death  bj  his  son  John,  a  gallant  youth,  t>y  his  *^^^' 
brother  Peter,  who  might  regret  the  ease  and  ho- 
nours of  the  church,  by  a  nephew  of  legitimate 
birth,  and  by  two  bastards  pf  th^  Colonna  race ; 
and  the  number  of  seteii;  the  seven  crowns,  as 
Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  ago^y  of  the  deplorable  parent,  of  the 
veteran  chief,  who  had  survived  the  hope  and  for* 
tune  of  his  house.  The  Vision  and  prophecies  of 
St  Martin  and  Pope  Boniface  had  been  u$ed  by 
the  Tribune  to  animate  his  troops  f  ;  he  dis^ 
played,  at  lisast  in  the  pursuit^  the  spirit  of  an; 
hero;  but  he  forgot  the  maxims  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  abhorred  die  triumphs  of  civil 
war.  The  conqueror  ascended  the  Gapitol;  de- 
posited his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar ;  and 
boasted  with  some  truth,  that  he  had  cut  off  an 
e^r  which  heithe;*  Pope  nor  Emperor  had  been 
able  to  amputate  t*  His  base  and  in^placable  rei 
venge  denied  the  honourd  of  burial ;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  Colonna,  which  he  threatened  to 
Vol.  Xli^  A  s^  expose 

*  Rienzt,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  ascribed  to  St  Mar- 
tin the  Tribune,  Boniface  VIII.  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  him- 
self,/and  the  Roman  people,  the  glory  of  the  day^  which  Viji- 
lani  likewise  (1.  xii.  c.  104.)  describes  as  a  regular  battle^ 
Thd  disorderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
ci)wardice  of  Rtenzi,  are  painted  in  the  simple  and  minute  nar- 
rative of  Fortifiocca^  or  the  anonymous  ctti^en,  (1.  ii.  c.  34—- 

37)- 

f  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the 
family  of  Stephen  the  Elder^  who  is  often  confounded  by  the 
P,  du  Cerccau  with  his  son.  That  family  was  extingoisbed, 
but  the  house  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  cdlftteral  branches^ 
of  which  I  have  tu>t  a  very  accurate  knowledge.  '  ^ircumspice 
(says  Petrarch)  familiae  tuse  statum,  Colummensium  d^inQs: 
soljto  pauctores  habeat  columnas.  Quid  ad  rta  ?  modlo  fua-* 
damentum  stabilcy  solidumque  permaneat. 
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CHAP,  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest,  malefactors,  were 
^^^'     secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of  their  name 
and  family*.     The  people  sympathised  in  their 
grief,  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the 
indecent  joy  of  Rienxi,  who  visited  the  spot  where 
these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.    It  was  on  that 
fatal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ;  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplish- 
ed by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  abso- 
lution from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  pollu^ 
ted  with  patrician  blood  t* 
Fall  and         A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna^ 
flight  of     ii^g  delay  of  a  single  month,  which  elapsed  be- 
bu*nc         tween  the   triumph   and.  exile   of   Rien2sL      In 
^*A^D      the  pride  of  victory,    he  forfeited  what  yet  re* 
1347-     mained  of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  the 
'  '^'    feme  of  military  prowess.     A  free  and  vigorous 
opposition  was  formed  in  the  city  ;  and.  when  the 
Tribune  proposed  in  the  public  coimcil  \  to  im* 
pose  a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the  government 

of 

*  The  convent  of  St  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and 
protected  bj  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the 
f ami  I J  who  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year 
13181  were  twelve  in  number.  The  others  were  allowed  to 
marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  dis- 
pensation was  justified  by  the  small  number  and  close  alliance 
of  the  noble  families  of  Rome^  (Memoires  sur  Petrarque, 
'    tom.i.  p.  iio«  tom.ii.  p,40V.). 

f  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation^ 
(Fam,  1.  vii.  epist.  13.  p.  682,  683.)*  The  friend  was  lost  in 
the  patriot.  Nulla  toto  orbe  principum  familia  carior  ^  carior 
tamen  respublica,  carior  Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  rends  graces  aux  Dieux  de  nVtre  pas  Romain. 

X  This  council  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  bj 
Polliftore,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  cu-* 
lious  and  original  facts,  (Rer*  Italic  arum,  torn.  xxv«  c.  31. 
p.  798—804.). 
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of  Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against  h.is  ch.ap. 
measures  ;  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treach- 
ery aild  corruption ;  and  urged  hini  to  prove,  by 
their  forcible  exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhe- 
red to  his  cause,  it  was  alrej^dy  disclaimed  by  th^ 
tnost  respectable  citizens.     The  Pope  and  the  sa- 
fcred  college  had  never  been  dazzled  by  his  specious 
professions ;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to 
Italy,  andj  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two  per- 
sonal interviews,  he  fulminated  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication, in  which  the  Tribune  is  degraded  from  his 
office^  apd  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  sa- 
crilege^ and  heresy  *.     The  surviving  barons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegiance ; 
their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  ;  but  as  the  ikte  of  the  Colonna 
was  before  their  eyes<  they  abandoned  to  a  private 
adventurer  .the  p^rll  and  glory  of  the  revolution; 
John  Pepin,  Count  of  Minorbino  t?  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  been  condeiqned  for  his  crimes,  or 
his  riches^  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;    and  Pe- 
trarch, by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contribu- 
ted to  the  ruin  of  his  friend.     At  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiersj  the  Count  of  Minorbino 
'  introduced  himself   into  Rome )   barricaded  the 

A  a  2  quarter 

*  Th«  briefs  and  buUs  of  Clement  VIj  against  Rienzi,  Are 
translated  by  the  P.  du  Ceiccau  (p.  .196,  232),  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  Annals  of  Rodericus  Raynaldili  (A.  IX  t347,  No. 
15.  17.  21.  &c.),  who  found  them  in  the  archives  ot  the  Va- 
tican.4 

f  Matteo -Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death 
of  this  Count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  de  natura  inconsiante  e 
senza  sede,  whose  grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  eitiiched 
and  ennobled  by  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of  Nocera^  (1.  vii. 
c.  102,  103.).  See  his  imprisonment,  and  the  efforts  of  Pe* 
trarch,  torn.  ii.  p.  149—151. 
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CHAP,  quarter  of  the  Colonna ;  and  found  the  enterprise 
>     I  \    as  easy  as  it  had  seemed  impossible..  From  the  first 
alarm,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  incessantly  tolled  ; 
but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sounds 
the  people  was  silent  and  inactive ;  and  the  pusill- 
animous Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with 
sighs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  pa- 
lace of  the  republic. 
Revoia-     ^     Without  drawing  his  sword,  Count  Pepin  resto- 
iioine.        red  the  aristocracy  and  the  church  ;  three  senators 
i^?l.     were  chosen,  and  the  legate,  assuming  the  first  rank, 
1354*       accepted  his  two  colleagues  from  the  rival  families 
of  Colonna  and  Ursini.    The  acts  of  the  Tribune 
were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed  ;  yet  such 
was  the  terror  of  his  name^  that  the  barons  hesitated 
three  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  in 
the  city,  and  Rienzi  was  left  above  a  month  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,    from  whence  he  peaceably 
withdrew,  after  labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive 
the  affection  and  courage  of  the  Romans.     The  vi- 
sion of  freedom  and  empire  had  vanished ;  their 
fallen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  servitude^ 
had  it  been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and  order  ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  observed,  that  the  new  senators 
derived  their  authority  from  the  Apostolic  See; 
that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  reform,  with 
dictatorial  power,  the  state  of  the  republic.     Rome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  ba- 
rons, who  detested  each  other,  and  despised  the 
commons ;  their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town 
and  country,  again  rose,  and  were  again  demolish- 
ed ;  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
^ere  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  historian,  by 
these  rapacious  wolves.    But  when  their  pride  and 

avarice 
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avarice  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  chap. 
a  confraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  protected  or  t-  ^  *.> 
avenged  the  republic  ;  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  was 
again  toiled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  unarmed  mukitude  ;  and  of  the  two  se- 
nators, Colonna  escaped  from  the  window  of  the 
psdace,  and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar. The  dangerous  office  of  Tribune  was  succes- 
sively occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Ba- 
roncelli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to 
the  times ;  and,  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired 
with  a  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the 
€omf(Mrts  of  rural  life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  ge- 
nius, BaroncelU  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spi- 
rit ;  he  spoke  the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants ;  his  suspicion  was  a 
sentence  of  death,  ^nd  his  own  death  was  the  re- 
yard  of  his  cruelties.  Amidst  the  public  misfor^ 
tunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi  were  forgotten )  and 
the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  good  estate  *.  • 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  Ad?en- 
was  again  restored  to  his  country.  In  the  disguise  ^^^^^^ 
of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  he  escaped  from  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo,  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Kings 
of  Hungary  and  Naples,  tempted  the  ambition  of 
every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Rome  with  the 
pilgrims  of  the  jubilc!^,  lay  concealed  among  the 
hermits  of  the  Apennine,  and  wandered  through 

A  a  3  the 

♦  The  troubles  o^Rome,  from 'the.departure  to  the  return 
of  Rienzi,  are  related  by  Matteo  Villani  (!•  li.  c.  47.  1.  iiiv 
^'  33*  57»  78«)»  **^d  Thomas  Fortifiocca  (1.  iii,  c.  f— 4.).  I 
have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary  characters,  who  imU 
tated  the  original  Tribune. 
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CJ  H  A  P.  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia.  His 
>  ^'  ^  .  )^rson  waS  invisible,  his  name  was  yet  formidable  ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  supposes^ 
and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fourth  gave  audience  to  a 
.stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  himself  as  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  republic  ;  and  astonished  an  assembly 
of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  eloquence  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  downfal 
of  tyranny,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  *-. 
Whatever  had  been  his  hopes,  Ritnzi  found  him- 
self a  captive ;  but  he  supported  a  charader  of  in- 
dependencc'  and  dignity,  and  obeyed,  as  his  outi 
,.  ^  choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the  supreme 

PontifE     The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had  been 
cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  ws^s  rekindled  by 
the  sufferings  and  the  presence  of  his  friend  j  and 
he  boldly  complains  of  the  times,  in  which  the 
saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  Emperor  into 
A  priioner   the  hands  of  her  bishop.     Rienzi  was  transported 
rj>n/'^      slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avig- 
]^^^;      non ;  his  entrance  ipto  the  city  was  that  of  a  nft- 
lefactor ;  in  his  prison  he  was  chained  by  the  leg ; 
and  four  .cardinals  were  named  to  inquire  into  the 
primes  of  heresy  and  rebellion.     But  bis  trial  and 
condemnation  would  have  involved  some  questions, 
which  it  was  more  prudent  to  leave  under  the  veil 
of  mystery  j  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Popes ; 

the 

*  1  hcse  vuio-  s,  of  which  the  friends  and  eneorics  of  Rien- 
zi seem  alike  ignorant,  aie  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  cf 
Pollistore,  a  Dominican  iriqui;^itory  ( Rcr.  Ital.  tom.  xxv.  c.  3j6.. 
p.  819.}.  Hsxi  the  Tribune  taught,  that  Christ  was  succeeded 
by  the  Holy  Gho^r,  that  the  t)raniiy  of  the  Pope  would  be 
aboii&hfd,  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  heresy  i^od  uc^ 
sor*!  without  cfi'c^idirg  the  Roman  people. 
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the  duty  of  residence ;  the  dyil  and  ecclesiastical  chap. 
privilege  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.    The  *  f 

reigning  pontiff  well  deserved  the  appellation  of 
Clement ;  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  magnanimous 
spirit  of  the  captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem  ; 
and  Petrarch  believes^  that  he  respected  in  the  hero 
the  n^me,  and  sacred  character  of  a  poet  *•  Rienzi 
.was  indulged  with  an  easy  confinement  and  the  use 
of  books  \  and  in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy  and 
the  Bible,  he  sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation 
.  of  his  misfortunes. 

The;  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  R»cnxi, 
opened  a  new  prospect  of  his  deliverance  and  re-  of  Roire, 
storation  ;  and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,     ^-  ^- 
that  the  successful  rebel  could  alone  appease  and    l 
reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metropolis.     Aft^r  a    ] 
solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the  Roman  Tribune 
was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the  title  of  Senator ;  but 
the  death  of  Baroncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the 
u&e  of  his  mission ;  and  the  legate.  Cardinal  Alber- 
noz  t,  a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him,  with 
reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  pe- 
rilous experiment.    His  first  reception  was  equal 
to  his  wishes, ;  the  day  of  his  entrance  .was  a  pub- 
lic >  festival,  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  re* 

•  A  a  4  vived 

*  The  astonishment,  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch,  is  a  proof, 
if  not  of  the  truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  ot  his  own  ve- 
racity. The  Abb6  de  Sade  (Memoires,  torn.  iii.  p.  242.) 
quotes  the  7.h  epistle  of  the  I3tb  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is 
qf  the  royal  MS.  which  he  consulted^  and  not  of  the  ordinary 
Bafil  edition,  (p.  920.).  ' 

f  ^gtdius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  cardinal- legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  1353 — 
'3^7)*  restored,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  Popes.  His  life  has  been  separately  i\rittcn  by 
Scpulveda  j  but  Dryden  could  not  teasonably  suppo??e,  th^t 
his  name,  or  that  of  Wolsey,  had  reach^  the  ears  cf  tic  Mufti 
£)on  Sebtftian. '^ 
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CHAP.  Tived  the  laws  of  the  rood  estate*  Bttt  this  mo- 
mentary  sunshine  vns  soon  clouded  by  his  owb 
Tices  and  those  of  the  people ;  in  the  Ca{iilol,  he 
might  often  regret  the  prison  of  Avignott }  and 
after  a  second  administration  of  four  months, 
Rienzi  \ras  massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  beeti 
fomented  by  the  Roman  barons.  In  the  society 
of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is  said  to  have 
contracted  the  habits  of  Intemperance  and  cruelty  ;'* 
adveraty  had  chilled  his  enthusiasm,  without  for* 
tifying  his  reason  or  virtue;  and  that  youthfid 
hope,  that  lively  assurance,  which  is  the  jdedge 
of  success,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  impo- 
tence of  distrust  and  despair.  The  Tribune  had 
reigned  with  absolute  dominion,  by  the  chdce, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans;  the  senator 
was  the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court ;  and 
while  he  was  imspected  by  the  people,  he  was 
abandoned  by  the  prince.  The  legate  Albomoz^ 
who  seemed  desirous  of  his  ruiii,  inflexibly  refused 
all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful  subject 
could  no  longer  presunle  to  touch  the  revenues  of 
the  apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea  of  A  tax 
was  the  signal  of  clamour  and  sedition.  Even  his 
justice  was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
selfish  cruelty  ;  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he  had  been 
assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or  toa 
^luch  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  •. 


♦  Ffom  Mattco  Villani,  ard  Fortifiocca,  the  P.  da  Cerceaa 
(p.  344 — 394.)  has  extracted  the  life  and  death  of  the  Che- 
Talier  Montreal,  the  life  of  a  robber,  and  the  death  of  aa  henr. 

'  ■         '     At 
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A<:ivil  urar  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  the  pa^-  ^?v^^' 
liehce  of  the  city ;  the  Colonna  maintained  their 
hostile  station  at  Palestrina ;  and  his  mercenaries 
soon  despised  a  leader,  whos(^  ignorance  and  fear 
were  envious  of  all  subordinate  merit.  In  the 
death,  as  in  the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the 
coward  were  strangel)r  mingled.  When*  the  Ca» 
pitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he 
vriB  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military  ser- 
vant, the  intr^id  senator,  wavihg  the  banner  of 
.liberty,  presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed 
his  eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  laboured  to  persuade  them,  that  in  the 
same  cause  himself  and  the  republic  must  either 
sbhd  or  fell.  His  ohidon  wbs  interrupted  by  a 
volley  bf  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  after  an  ar- 
row had  transpierced  hk  head,  he  sunk  into  abject 
despair,  ahd  fled  Weeping  to  the  iniier  chambers, 
from  whence  he  was  let  down  by  a  sheet  before  the 
windows  of  the  prison.  Desdtute  of  aid  or  hope, 
he  was  besieged  till  the  evening ;  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol  werb  destroy^  with  axies  and  fire;  and 
while  the  senator  attempted  to  eiscape  in  a  plebeian 
habit,  he  W2^  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  plat- 
Ibtm  of  the  palacie^  the  fatal  scene  of  his  judgements 
and  executions.  A  i^hole  hour.  Without  voice  or 
motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude,  half  naked 
and  half  dead  ;  their  Hi'ge  was  hushed  into  curio- 
sity and  'bonder ;  the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and 
f:omp^ssioh  yet  stru]ggled  in  his  fayour  ;  and  they 

might 

At  tbe  betd  of  a  firee  company^  the  first  that  desolated  Ualv, 
tie  became  rich  and  formidable ;  be  had  money  in  all  the 
banks,  60,000  ducsits  in  Padua  alone. 
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c  HA  P.    might  have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  aot 
^  ..y  '  J  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.-    He  fell  senseless 
^^Af  d!^'  with  the  first  stroke  ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his 
i3S4»      enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  se- 
'^ '  '      nator's  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to.  the 
Jews,'  and  to  the  flames.    Posterity  will  compare 
the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  this  extraordinary 
man  ;  but  in  a  long  period  6f  anarchy  and  servi- 
tude, the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated 
as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the  last  of  the 
Roman  patriots  *• 
Pctrarcii         The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch 
invites  and  y^^  jj^e  restoration  of  a  free  republic  ;  but  after 
the  Em.  -   the  exile  and  death  of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned 
clwics      Ws  eyes  from  the  Tribune  to  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
^^  mans.     The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood 

13 s 5.*  of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  Fourth  descended 
liiay.^^^  from  the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and  Imperial 
crowns.  In  his  passage  through  Milan  he  received 
the  visit,  and  repaid  the  flattery  of  the  poet*laureat ; 
accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus ;  and  promised,  with- 
out a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
monarchy.  A  false  application  of  the  names  and 
maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  the  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  Petrarch  ;  yet  he  could  not 
overlook  the  diflference  of  times  and  characters ; 
the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  first  Csesars 
and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the  favour  of  the 
clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  Ger- 
man aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  her 

glory 

*  The  exilcy  second  government^  and  deatb  of  Rienzi,  are 
minutely  related  by  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  nei- 
ther bis  friend  nor  his  enemy,  ().  iii*  c.  12^—25.}.  JPetrarcb« 
who  loved  the  Trihmi.  was  iDditferent  to  the  £it^  of  the  tenaior. 
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gloi7  and  her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  c  h  a  p,  - 
a  secret  treaty 'with  the  Pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on  \_  ^    '  f 
the  day  of  his  coronation ;  and  his  shameful  retreat 
was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bard  *. 

After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empire,  his  third  and  Heioiicit* 
more  humble  wish,  was  to  recontile  the  shepherd  of  Avig^- 
with  his  flock ;  to  recal  the  Roman  bishop  to  his  ^^ "j/^csU 
ancient  and  peculiar  diocese.     Jn  the  fervour  of  dencc  at 
youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  addre^ 
ed  his  exhortations  to  five  successive  Popes,  and. his 
eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  language  t*     The 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  preferred  the 
country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  education ;  and 
Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and  garden  of  the 
world*     Amidst  her  domesuc  factions,  she  was 
doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art  and  science, 
in  wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the  difference  could 
scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which  he 
promiscuously  bestows  on  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.     Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon,  the  sink  of 
vice  and  corruption,  was  the  object  of  his  hatred 

and     ^ 

I 

♦  The  hopes  and  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  arc  agree- 
ably described  in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer, 
(Memoires^  torn.  iii.  p.  375— 4I3«)>  but  the  deep,  though 
secret  wound,  was  the  coronation  of  Zanubi,  the  poel*iaureaty 
by  Charles  IV. 

f  See,  in  bis  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  applica* 
tiorl  of  Petrarch  and  Rome  to  Bencdicc  ^il,  in  the  year  I334 
(MenioireSy  torn.  i.  p.  a6i— 265.)9  to  CiemeDt  Vi.  in  1342 
(torn.  ii.  p.  45r-470»  »"^  ^o  Urban  V.  in  1366,  (torn.  iii.  p. 
6j7 — 691.)}  his  praise  (p.  711— 7i5.)f  and  excuse  (p.  771O 
ot  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  aiigry  controversy  on  the 
respective  loerits  of  France  av«d  Italy  in(<y  be  found,  (Opp. 
j^  icOjB— 1085.)- 
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CHAP,  and  coQtempt ;  but  he  forgets  that  I^er  scandalotis 
^^^'  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the  sott,  aad  that  in 
every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the  'power  and 
luxury  of  the  Papal  court.  He  confesses,  that  die 
successor  of  St  Peter  is  the  bishop  of  the  universal 
church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
but  of  che  Tyber,  that  the  apostle  had  fixed  hk 
everlasting  throne }  and  while  every  dty  in  the 
Christian  world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the  me- 
tropolis alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the 
removal  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  then-  altars  and  their  saints, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay ;  and 
Rome  vras  often  paitited  under  the  image  of  a  dis^ 
consolate  matron,  as  if  the  vrandering  iiusband 
could  be  reclaimed  by  the  homely  portrait  of  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  his  weepwg  spouse  \  But 
the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven  hills,  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  80ve« 
reign.  Eternal  fame,  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  and 
the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recompence  of  the 
Pope  who  should  dare  to  embrace  this  generous 
resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted, 
the  three  first,  John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict 
the  Twelfth,  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  were  impor* 
tuned  or  amused  by  the  boldness  of  the  orator  ; 
but  the  memorable  change  which  had  been  attempt- 
ed 

*         Squalida  f^  quoniam  fades,  neglecta  caltu 
Caesaries  j  multiique  malis  lassata  senectns 
£ripttit  solitam  effigiem  ':  vetus  accipe  nomen  > 
Roma  vocor.  (Cann.  1.  iL-p.  77.). 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  Th» 
Epistles  to  Urban  V.  in  prose,  are  more  simple  and  persuasive, 
^Senilium,  h  vii.  p.  811— -827. 1.  iv.  epist,  i.  p,  844—854.). 
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ed  by  Urban  the  Fifth,  was  finally  accomplished  by  chap. 
Gregory  the  Eleventh.     The  execution  of  their  de-  <—  /, '  j 
sign  was  opposed  by  weighty,  and  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles.    A  King  of  France,  who  has 
deserved  the  epithet  of  Wise,  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lease them  from  a  local  dependence ;  the  cardinals, 
for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached  to  the 
language,  manners,  and  climate  of  Avignon ;  to 
their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy,  In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile ;  u^'n"v^ 
and  they  reluctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if     a.  d. 
they  had  been  sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of  the  Octobtr 
Saracens.     Urban  the  Fifth  resided  three  years  in  "  X.  D. 
the.  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour ;    his  sanctity  Awi'A". 
was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse ; 
and  the  King  of  Cyprus,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  devoutly  salu- 
ted their  common  father  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italians  was  soon 
turned  into  grief  and  indignation.     Some  reasons 
of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience 
or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to 
France ;  and  the  approaching  electicm  was  saved 
from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans.     The 
powers  of  Heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause ; 
Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disapproved 
the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of  Urban  the 
Fifth ;  ahe  migration  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  Fmai  re. 
encouraged  by  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  gk^^^xi. 
of  Christ,  and  ambassadress  of  the  Florentines;      *^3 
and  the  Popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  J»»-  »^ 
human  credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these 

visionary 
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CHAP,  viaonary  females*.  Yet  those  celestial  admont- 
txx.  ^j^j^g  \ifere  supported  hj  some  arguments  of  tem- 
poral policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been 
invaded  by  hostile  violence.  At  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  robbers,  an  hero  had  extorted  ransom 
and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the 
sacred  college  ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  war- 
riors, to  spare  the  people  and  plunder  the  church, 
•was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  import  f* 
While  the  Pope  was  driven'  from  Avignon,  he  was 
strenuously  invited  to  Rome*  The  senate  and  people 
acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  ^he  gates,  the  bridges, 
and  the  fortresses ;  of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond 
the  Tyber  J.  But  this  loyal  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  declaration,  that  tliey  could  no  longer  suffer 
the  scandal  and  calamity  of  his  absence ;-  and  that 
his  obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive 

and 

*  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  Sc  Brid* 
get  or  St  Catherine,  the  last  of  which  might  furnish  some  a- 
musing  stories.  Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XL  ii 
attested  by  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  dying  Pope^  who  ad« 
monished  the  assistants^  ut  caverent  ab  hominibus,  sive  vin% 
sive  mulieribus,  sub  specie  religionis  loquentibus  visioneS  9ui 
capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  seductus,  &c,  (Baluz.  Not.  ad  Vit. 
Pap.  Avenionensium,  torn.  i.  p.  1223.). 

f  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissarr,  (Chra- 
nlque,  torn,  i,  p.  230.)>  ^^^  <"  the  life  of  du  Gueslin^  (Col- 
lection Generale  des  Mcrooires  Historiques,  tpm.  iv,  c.  16. 
p.  107— 1 130-  As  early  as  the  year  j  361,  the  Count  of 
Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  freebooters,  who  afier- 
"waras  passed  the  Alps,   (Memoires  sur   Petrarque^  torn.  lit. 

P-  563—569  )• 

X  FleUry  alledges,  from  the  Annals  of  Oderlcu*  Raynaldos, 
the  original  treaty  which  was  signed  the  21  st  of  December 
13,76,  between  Gregory  XL  and  the  Romans,  (Hist.  Eccles, 
torn.  XX.  p.  275.). 
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tihd  assert  the  primitive  right  of  election.    The  c  H  at, 
abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had  been  consulted,  whether  .  ^'^^'  . 
he  would  accept  the  triple  crown  •  ff  om  the  clergy 
and  people :  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome  t/*  replied 
that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  '^  and  my  first  law  is 
**  the  voice  of  my  country  J.'* 

If  superstition  will  interpret  an  untimely  death  |l ;  His  de^^tl), 
if  the  merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,     ^'  ^* 
the  heavens  may  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of 
such  apparent  reason  and^  propriety.     Gregory  the 
Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  fourteen  months 
his  return  to  the  Vatican ;  and  his  decease  was  fol- 

.  lowed 

• 

*  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Gloss., Latin, 
tooik  V.  p»  702.)  on  the  Episcopal  mitre  of  the  Popes,  is  ascri- 
bed to  the  gift  of  Constantine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was 
added  by  Boniface  VI  XL  as  the  emblem,  rtot  only  of  a  spiri* 
tual,  but  of  a  temporalv kingdom.  The  three  states  of  the 
church  axe  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was  intro- 
duced by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  (Memoires  sur  Pe- 
trarque,  torn.  i.  p.  258,  259.)» 

f  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  1 194, 1 195.)  pro- 
duces the  original  evidence,  which  attests  the  threats  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  mount 
Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  ofFerens,  respondit  se  ciyem  Romunum  esse, 
ct  illud  velle'  quod  ipse  vellent* 

t  The  return  of  the  Popes  -from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and 
tbtir  reception  by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  originaF  Lives 
of  Urban  V.^  and  Gregory  XI.  in  Baluse  (Vit.  Paparum  Ave- 
nionensium,  torn.  i.  p.  363 — 486.),  and  Muratori  (Script,  Rer. 
Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610— 712.).  *  In  the  dii^putes  of 
the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely,  though  partially 
scrutinised,  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest,  Vhich  deci- 
ded the  obedienpe  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his 
notes,  so  often  and  so  largely  appeals,  from  a  MS.  volume iti 
the  Harlay  library,  (p.  128 it  &c.). 

II  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  They 
betray  the  instability  of  their  faith.  Yet,  as  a  m^re  philoso- 
pher, I  cannot  agree  with  the  Greeks,  •¥  t  6ui  ^lAif^i?  ttyrtin^nu 
»iift  (Brunck.  Poetse  Gnomici,  p.  231.).  See,  in  Herodotus 
^1.  t.  c.  31.)  the  moral  and  pleasing  tale  of  the  Argive  youths. 
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c  H  A  F.   lowed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  dt- 
■  '  y^'     stracted  the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.    The 
sacred  college,  was  then  composed  of  twenty-twcf 
cardinals ;  six  of  these  had  remained  at  Avignon  ; 
eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  four  Ita- 
lians, entered  the   conclave  in  the  usual  form^ 
llieir  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple ;  and 
Eiectian     their  unanimous  votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop 
vf^Urban     ^£  Bzxij  a  Subject  of  Naples,  coqspicuous  for  his 
Ai>ril  9.      zeal  and  learning,  who  ascended  the  throjie  of  St 
Peter  under  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth.    The 
epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms  his  free  and  re« 
gular  election,  which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     He  was  adored,  invested, 
and  crowned  with  the  customary  rights ;  his  tem-^ 
poral  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon, 
and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Latin  world.    During  several  weeks,  the 
cardinals  attended  their  new  master  with  the  fairest 
professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty,  till  the  sum* 
nier-heats  permitted  a  decent  escape  from  the  city^ 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  united  at  An^gni  and 
\    Fundi,  in  a  place  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the 
mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy, 
excommunicated    the  apostate  and  antichrist  of 
Election     Rome,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert 
mcnt^vii,  of  Genevji,  Clement  the  Seventh,  whom  they  an* 
Sept.  a i.     nounced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ.    Their  first  choice,  an  involun- 
tary and  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  feax*  of 
death,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans ;  and  their 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  pro* 
bability  and  fact.    The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the 

election  ; 
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ekcclon ;  aild  ixrbatever  might  be  their  provincial  chap. 
jealousies^  it?  caiuiot  feirly  be  presumed  that  they  ^^^' 
would  have  sacrificed  their  right  and  interest  to  at 
foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore  them 
to  their  native  country,  bi  the  various,  and  often 
incontisteiit  narratives  *,  the  shades  of  popular  vio- 
lence are  More  dsu-kly  or  faintly  coloured ;  but  the 
Meentiou^ness  of  the  seditious  Romans  vras  inflaihed 
^  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  sr 
second  eti&igt!atibii»  The  coticlave  wa^  intimidated 
by  the  shoutSj  and  encompassed  by  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rAefe ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  arii 
St  Petet's  r^g  an  alarm :  ^^  D^ath,  ot  an  Italikn 
**  Pope  V*  Wa^  the  univetsal  cry  ;  the  sathe  threat 
was  repeated  by  the  tweUe  bannerets  or  chiefs  of 
ihe  Qfi^nefBi  in  the  form  of  charitable  ad\^ice ;  somcf 
preparadofis  W^e  made  for  burnihg  the  obstinate 
cardinals ;  and  hftd  they  chosen  a  Tiiaifisalpine  svh^ 
ject^  it  is  probable  that  they  would  iteVer  have  de- 
parted alive  from  the  Vatican.  The  same  con- 
straint imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome  aiid  of  the  world }  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable 
danger  ;  and  they  soon  discovered  the  features  of 
the  tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  ^^ 
his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  cham- 
ber six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack.  His  inflexible 
Vol.  Xn.  B  b  zeal, 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  M< 
l^£nfant  has  abridged  and  Compared  the  otigtnal  narratives  of 
the  adherents  of  Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans, the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be' 
the  roost  active  and  loquacious,  and  erery  fact  and  word  in 
ihe  original  Lives  of  Gregory  XI.  and  Clement  Vll.  are  snp*' 
ported  in  the  notes  of  their  editor  Baluze. 
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CHAT,  zal^  wfakfa  loodlr  cqismrd  dior  laziiry and me^ 
^^^'  .  voold  bare  afnM-h^  them  to  the  tfarinns  and  dn- 
ties  of  tbesr  parbhes  at  Rome ;  and  had  he  not  &- 
talljr  delayed  a  new  promocion,  the  French  cwfioab 
wooU  hare  been  reduced  to  an  helpless  minodtjin 
tbe^sacred  college.  For  these  reasons,  and  m  die 
hope  of  rqnssiiig  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated  the 
peace  and  unity  of  die  church  y  and  the  merits  of 
their  double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic 
achook  *•  The  nnity,  rather  than  the  mterest,  of 
Ae  nadon,  determined  the  court  and  the  clergy  of 
France  t«  The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Ar- 
ragon,Castflle,  Navarre,  andScotland^  were  inclined 
by  thdr  example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of 
Clement  the  Seventh^  and,  after  his  decease^  of  Be- 
nedict the  Thirteenth*  Rome  and  the  principal 
states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  England  {,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
adhered  to  the  ptior  election  of  Urban  the  Sixth, 

who 

*  The  ordinal  numbers  of  the  Popes  seem  to  decide  the 
question  against  Cienient  VIL  and  Benedict  XIII.  who  ai^ 
boldly  stigmatised  as  anti- popes  bj  the  Italians,  while  the 
French  are  content  with  authorities  and  reasons  to  plead  the 
cause  of  doubt  and  toleration,  (Baluz.  in  Praefat.)-  It  is  sin* 
gular,  or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that  saints,  visions,  and  mi* 
racleSf  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

f  Baluze  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p.  1271-^1280.)  to 
justify  the  pure  and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France  \ 
he  rcfiised  to  hear  the  arguitaents  of  Urban  \  but  were  not  the 
Urbantsts  equally  deaf  to  the  reasons  of  Clement,  &c.  ? 

X  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  iri  the  name  of  Edward  II I4 
(Billuz.  Vit.  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  553O  displays  the  zeal 
of  the  English  nation  against  the  Clementines.  Nor  was  their 
zeal  confined  to  words  \  the  Bishqp  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade 
of  60,000  bigots  beyond  sea,  (Hume^s  History,  vol.  iii.  p*  57, 
;80. 
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who  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Irino-  chap. 

LXX 

cent  the  Seventh^  and  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  «     ^  ^ 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Rh6ne,  Great 
the  hostile  poDtiflfs  encountered  each  other  with  the  thc"wcst 
pen  and  the  sword ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order     A,  D. 
of  society  was  disturbed  ;  and  the  Romans  had  their      1 4^1  $7" 
full  share  of  the  mischiefs,  of  which  they  may  be 
arraigned  as  the  ptimary  authors  •.     They  had 
vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  resto- 
ring the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  of 
relieving  their  poverty  with  the  tributes  and  oflfer- 
higs  of  the  nations  ;  but  the  separation  of  France  Calami* 
and  Spain  diverted  t^e  stream  of  lucrative  devdtion ;  Rome 
nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  th^  t^d  ju- 
bilees which  were  crowdefd  into  the  tpac^  of  ten 
years.    By  the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by  foreign 
arms,  and  popular  tumults^  Urban  the  Sixth  and 
his  three  successors  were  often  compelled  to'  inter- 
rupt their  residence  in  the  Vatican.    The  Colonna 
and  Ursini  still  exercised  their  deadly  feuds  ;  the 
bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and  abused  the  privi- 
lege? of  a  republic ;  the  vicars  of  Christ,  who  had 
levied  a  military  force,  chastised  their  rebellion  with 
the  gibbetj  the  sword,  and  the  dagger ;  and  in  a 
friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  people 
were  perfidiously  murdered,  and  cast  into  the  street. 
Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman,    the 
Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  with- 

B  b  2  out 

*  Besides  the  general  historians,  the  Diaries  of  DelphinUs 
Gcntilis,  Peter  Antonius,  and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  greaft 
collection  of  Mgratori^  represent  the  state  and  misfortunes  of 
Rome. 
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CHAP,  out  th^  dangerous  interposition  of  a  stranger.    SqC 
■^^^'  .  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an  aspiring  neigh- 
bour, Ladislaus  King  of  Naples,  alternately  support- 
ed  and  betrayed  the  Pope  and  the  people ;  by  the 
former  he  was  declared  gonfahnifir^  or  general  of 
the  church,  while  the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice 
the  nomination  of   thpir  magistrates.    Besieging 
Rome  by  land  and  water,  be  thrice  entered  the 
gates  as  a  bat4)arian  conqueror  \  profaned  the  al- 
tars, violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants, 
performed  his  devotions  at  St  Peter^s,  and  left  a 
garrison  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.    His  arms 
were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay  of 
three  days  he  was  mdebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ; 
but  i,adislaus  triumphed  in  bis  turn,  and  it  was 
only  his  premature  death  that  could  save  the  me^ 
tropolis  and  the  ecole^tical  state  from  the  ambi- 
tious conqueror^  who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at 
least  the  powers,  of  King  of  Rome  ** 
Negocia.       I  have  xiot  Undertaken  the  ecclesiastkal  history 
rions  for    of  the  schism ;  but  Rome,  the  object  of  these  last 
vntoD,       chapters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  disputed  sue- 
^'  ^^   eessbn  of  her  sovereigns.     The  first  counsels  for 
»4o7.     the  peace  and  union  of  Christendom  arose  from 
the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Sorbonne,  whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least 
in  the  Gallican  church,  as  the  most  consummate 

masters^ 

•  It  is  supposed  by  Giannone,  (torn.  iii.  p.  2^7.),  that  he 
stykd   himself  Rex  Romae,  a  title  unknovm  to  the  world 
since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.     But  a  nearer  inspection  has. 
justified  the  reading  of  Rex  Raoise,  of  Rama,  an  obfctire  king- 
dom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 
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flifltsters  of  thealogtcal  science  *.   Prudently  waving  chap. 
all  invidious  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  merits  of     ^^^' 
the  dispute^  they  proposed,  as  an  healing,  measure, 
that  the  two  pretenders  of  Rome  and  Avignon 
should  abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying, 
the  cardinals  of  the  advefse  factions  to  join  in  a  le- 
gitittiate 'election  f  a^d  that  the  nations  should  suk^^ 
jtraet  t  their  c^edknce,  if  either  of  the  competitors 
preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  At 
«ach'  vacancy,  diese  physicians  of  the  church  depr&. 
cated  the  mischiefs  of  an  hasty  choice ;  but  the  po« 
licy  of  the  conclave,  and  the  ambition  of  its  mem* 
bers,  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entreaties ;-  and  what« 
soever  promises  were  made,  the  Popq  could  nfever 
be  bound  by  the  oaths  of  the  caidinal.    During 
fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of  the  university 
vi&ce  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  tlie 
scruples. or  passions  of  their  adherents,  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insanity 
of  Charles  the  Sixth.     At  length  a  vigorous  reso- 
lution was  embraced  4  and. a: solemn  embassy,  of 
the  tiUihr   patriarch  of  Alexandria,   two  ai'cb- 

B  b  3  bishops, 

^  Tbe  leading  and  decisive  part  wl£eh  France  assumed  in 
the  schisiDy  is  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis,  in  a  separate  history, 
^xttacted  from  autbetitk  records,  and  inserted  irf  the  7  th  vu- 
lume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  friend  Thnanus^  (p.  xi. 
p.  no— »i84.)* 

f  Of  this  measure,  John  Gerson^  a  stout  doctor,  was  tb& 
author  or  tbe  champion.  The  proceedings  of  the  univetstty  of 
P&tift^aitd  the  Gallican  chUrch  were  often  prompted  by  \As  ad- 
vice, and  are  copiously  displayed  in  his  theological  writings, 
^F which  He  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn.  x.  p.  1 — 78.) 
has  gl^n  a  valuable  extract,  John  Gerson  acted  an  impoit* 
£Rk  part'ii^  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,       ' 
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CHAP,  bishops,  five  bishops,  five  abbots,  three  knights, 
^^^'  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Avig- 
non and  Rome,  to  require;  in  the  uzme  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pre- 
tenders, of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Be- 
nedict the  Thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Corrario,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  For 
the  ancient  honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of 
their  commission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  con- 
ference with  the  magistrates  pf  the  city,  whom  they 
gratified  by  a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most 
Christian  King  did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  trans- 
porting the  holy  see  from  the  Vatican,  which  he 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of  the 
successor  of  St  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate 
and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  de- 
sire  to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the  church,  de- 
plored the  temporal  and  spiritual  calamities  of  the 
long  schism,  and  requested  the  protection  of  France 
against  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  an- 
swers of  Benedict  and  Gregory  were  alike  edifying 
and  alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the  demand  of 
their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a 
pommon  spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necesaty  of  a 
previous  interview,  but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
manner,  could  never  be  ascertained  by  mutual  con- 
sent. "  If  the  one  advances,"  says  a  servant  of 
Gregory,  "  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an 
*'  animal  fearful  of  the"  land,  the  other  a  creature 
f<  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus,  for  a 
\^,  ^hort  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  these  agecJl 

**  priests 
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>*  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  the  c  H  A  P. 
>*  Christen  ^orid  *."  ^xx- ^ 

The  Christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  council 
their  obstinacy  and  fraud  ;  they  were  deserted  by  **^a**d 
their  cardinals,  who  embraced  each  other  as  friends      m©^- 
and  colleagues  {  and  their  revolt  was  supported  by 
a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and  ambassadors. 
With  equal  justice,  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed  the 
Popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon ;  the  conclave  was 
unanimous  in  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth, 
and  his  vacant  seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  simibr  elec- 
tion of  John  the  Twenty-third,  the  most  profligate 
of  mankind.     But,  instead   of  extinguishing  the 
schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
Such  new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were 
disputed  ;  three  kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Naples,    adhered   to  the  cause  of   Gregory  the 
Twelfth  ;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  himself  a 
Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and 
patriotism  of  that 'powerful  nation.     The  rash  pro-  Couiicil  of 
ceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected  by  the  council  of  ^^^It, 
Constance  ;  the  Emperor  Sigismond  acted  a  conspi-      A.  D. 
euous  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of  the  Ca-  '  III $7^ 
tholic  church ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 
the  states-general  of  Europe.     Of  the  three  Popes, 
John  the  Twenty-third  was  the  first  victim ;  he 

.Bb4  fled, 

*  Leonardos  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  clas- 
sic learning  in  Italy,  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  s^cfe- 
tary  in  the  Roman  court,  retired  to  the  honourable  ofBce  of 
chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  (Fabric.  Bibfiot.  medii 
JEvif  ton),  i.  p.  290.).  L'Enfant  has  given  the  version  of 
jtis  curious  epistle,  QConcile  de  Pise,  torn.  i.  p,  192— ipj.)* 
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CHAP,  fled,  a^d'  was  brought  back  a  prisoner ;  tfae  niOGt 
scandalous  charges  were  suppressed  j  the  vicgr  ef 
Christ  yra§  only  accu6e4  of  pir^^iy^  iBiirder>  l^pe, 
sodomy,  and  incest ;  and,  after  scibscribg^g  his  own 
condemnation,  he  expiated  in  prisoxi  the  iniprudence 
q{  trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the 
Alps.  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  Yfdf^ 
reduced  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  Rimini,  descend* 
^d  with  more  honour  from  t:he  throne,  and  his  am- 
|)assadop  convened  the  session,  in  which  h^  re- 
nounced the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  Pope.  Tq 
vanquish  the  obs^nacy  of  Benedict  the  Thtrteentb, 
or  his  adherents,  the  Emperor  in  person  undertook 
^  journey  from  Constance  to  Perpignaa*  The  Kings 
of  CastiUe,  Arragop,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  ob^ 
tained  an, equal  and  hcmourable  treaty ;  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  iQenedict  w;is  depo^ 
sed  by  the  council ;  but  the  harml^s^  old  man  wa^ 
left  in  9  solitary  castle  tp  excommvmicate  twice  each 
day  the  reb^l  l^ingdoms  which  had  deserted  his 
cause.  Aftf  r  thus  eradicating  the  rems^ns  of  the 
schism^  the  synod  of  Ckmstance  prpcee4e4t with  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  to  elect  t^e  sovereign  qf  Rpmci 
and  the  h^ad  of  the  church,  Qn  this  iqoi^e^toysi 
occasion,  the  college  of  twenty-thr^e  qirdiaals  wa^ 
fortified  with  thirty  deputies ;  six  of  wfapi^  were  cho- 
sen in  ead^  of  the  five  great  natioqs  of  Christendom^ 
the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  the  Spa^sh. 
and  the  English  *  ;  the  interference  of  strangers 

wa^ 

*  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cause^  whichtwas  id* 

forously  maintained  bjthe  English  ambassadors  against  those  o£ 
rs^nc^.  The  hitter  contendedy  that  Christendom  was  essentially 
*   '   '  distributee 
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>«F99  softened  by  (h^  gen^rans  preference  of  an  chap; 

bs^luiQ  w/^  a  Romw }  aiid  the  hereditary^  as  well  ■  ^^^1 

w  persowl  merit  of  Otho  Colonna,  recommended  *''\^;'^°'? 

him  to  tne'CQi^ctave.    Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  v. 

pbedienc^  th^  oobl^t  of  her  sons,  the  ecdbnastkal 

^tate  was  defended  by  his  powerful  iamily»  and  the 

elevation  of  Martin  the  Fifth  is  the  aera  of  the  re- 

storation  and  ^^tablmhm^t  of  the  Popes  in  the 

Vatican  ♦. 

The 

'  dUtf Iboted  int9  the  four  gPMt  nationt  an4  ^ei«  of  Ittly,  G1911- 
mauy,  France,  and  Spain  j  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (such  as 
England,  Denmark,  Portogal,  &c.)  were  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions.     The  English  asserted, 
that  the  Briu^h  isls^nds^  of  which  th^j  wer«  the  hctad>  ^\\e^\d 
be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinatQ  nation,  whh  an  equal 
vote  y  and  every  argument  of  truth  of  faille  was  intr^uced-  to 
exalt  the  digi^ity  of  their  co«uitcy«     Includmg  J&ngknd,  Scot- 
land, \V^ales,  the  four  kingdom^  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys, 
the  British  islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and 
^jsc/l|nii^ated  k^y  feur  or  five  langu^gea,  English,  Welsh,  Cor- 
nishy  Scotch,  Irish,  &cc.     The  greater  island,  from  north  to 
south,  measures  800  miles,  or  40  days  journey  ;  and  England 
alone  contains  32  couaties,  and  52,000  parish  churches,  (a  bold 
account !),  besides  cathedrals,  o^legcs,  priories,  and  hospitals. 
They  celebrate  the  mission  oi  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  birth 
of  Constantino,  and  the  legantine  powers  of  the  two  |»imatea, 
without  foxgf  itiDg  the  teiiioaon}r  of  Saetbolieaay  de  Glanville 
(A.  D.  I300.)t  who  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms, 
I.  of  Rome»  2.  of  CoDStanttsople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had 
been  transferred  10  the  £nglish  m^AArcbs,  and,  4.  of  Spaisk 
Qur  countrymen  prevaiiled  in  the  coiyM:it,  but  the  viictori^s  of 
Henry  V«  added  much  weight  to  their  arguieents.     fhe  ad- 
verse  pleadings  were  fouiid  at  Cpnstance  by  Sir  Robert  Wing- 
field,^  ambisssador  from  Heeiy  VIII.  to  the  Emperor  Manimi- 
liai^  I.  and  by  him  printed  in  1517*  at  Louvaln.     From  a 
Leipsic  MS«  they  Are  muore  correctly  published  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Von,  der  Har^t,  torn*  v.  >  bi;t  I  have  only  seen.  PEn* 
fant^s  abstract  of  these  2cts,  (Concile  de  Constance,  tom»  ii« 
P-  447-  453*  &cO. 

*  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils^^  Pisa,  Con- 
istaofs,  auA.  Saail,  have  beeti  written  with  a. tolerable  degree 
'  of 
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The  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  which 
had  been  exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the 
senate,  ymsjlat  resumed  by  Martin  the  Fifth  *,  and 
his  image  and  superscription  introduce  the  series  of 
the  Papal  medals.  Of  his  two  immediate  successors, 
Eugenius  the  Fourth  wa^  the  last  Pope  expelled  by 
*the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people  f,  and  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  the  last  who  was  importuned  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Roman  Emperor  J.  L  The  conflict  of 
Eugenius,  with  the  fathers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight 
or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  emboldened  and 
provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp  the  temporal  go- 
vernment of  the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  selected 
seven  governors  of  the-republic,  and  a  constable  of 
the  Capitol ;  imprisoned  the  Pope's  nephcfw ;  be- 
sieged his  person  in  the  palace;  and  shot  vollies  of 
arrows  into  his  bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tyber 
in  the  hibit  of  a  monk.    But  he  still  possessed,  i|i 

the 

of  candour,  industry,  and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  ininisrer, 
M.  TEnfant,  who  retired  from  France  to  Berlin.  They  form 
six  volumes  in  quarto  j  and  as  Banl  is  the  worst,  so  Constancq 
is  the  best  part  of  the  collection. 

f  See  the  27th  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratofi, 
and  the  ist  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the 
Pere  Joubert,  and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic 
History  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors,  has  been  composed 
by  two  monks,  MouUnet  a  Frenchman,  and  Bonanni  an  Ita- 
lian ',  hut  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of  the  series  is  re« 
stored  from  more  recent  coins. 

*  Beades  the  Lives  of  Eugenms  IV.  (Rerum  Italic,  torn.  ia« 
p.  5.  p.  869.  and  tom.  xxv.  p.  256.),  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Pcr 
troni  and  Stephen  Infessura  arc  the  best  original  evidence  for 
the  revolt  of  the  Romans  against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former, 
who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  speaks  the  language  of  ti 
citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and  popular  tyranny. 

it  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  deKnbed  by  PEnfant 
(Concile  de  Basle,  tom.  ii.  p.  276—268.)  from  iEnesis  S^U 
vius,  a  spectator  and  actor  in  that  splendid  scene* 
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• 

the  castle  of  St  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison,  and  a  chap. 
train  of  artillery.     Their  batteries  incessantly  thun-  ■_^^^'  ^ 
.dered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  dextrously 
pointed  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the  bridge, 
and  scattered,  with  a  single  shot,  the  heroes  of  the 
republic.     Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a  re- 
bellion of  five  months.     Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ghibeline  nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the 
dominion  of  the  church ;  and  their  repentance  was 
unanimous  and  e£Fectual.     The  troops  of  St  Peter 
again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magistrates  depart- 
ed to  their  homes  ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as 
the  father  of  the  city.    The  synods  of  Ferrara  and 
Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment  of  Eugenius,  pro- 
longed his  absence.     He  was  received  by  a  submis- 
sive people ;  but  the  pontiff  understood  from  the 
acclamations  of  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure 
their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose,  he  must  grant, 
without  delay,  the  abolition  of  the  odious  excise. 
11.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  enlightened 
by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.    In  the 
midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  Pope  was  j^a^t  coro- 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  °«*'«^"  ^^ 
Austria ;  though  his  fears  could  not  be  justified  by  Emperor, 
the  character  or  the  power  of  the  Imperial  candidate,  fu.^"* 
After  drawing  his  military  force  to  the  metropolis,     A.  D. 
and  imposmg  the  best  security  of  oaths*  and  treaties,  Macth'li. 

Nicholas 

•  The  oath  of  fidelity  imposed  on  the  Emperor  by  the  Pope, 
is.  recorded  and  sanctified  in  the  Clementines,  (1.  ii.  tit.  he.)  j 
apd  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could 
not  fore^e,  that  in  a  few  years,  he  should  ascend  the  throne, 
pnd  imbibe  the  maxims  of  Boniface  Vlll. 
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CHAP.  Nicholas  recetTedy  with  a  amilii]^  countenance^  the- 
-L^/t^  ,j  &ithful  advocate  and  vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame 
were  the  times,  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the 
pomp  of  his  coronation  was  accomplished  with  order 
and  harmony ;  but  the  superfluous  honour  was  sp- 
disgraceful  to  an  independent  natioh,  that  his  suc- 
cessors have  excused  themselves  from  the  toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;.  and  rest  their  ImperiaT 
title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 
The  ata-        A  citizeu  has  remarked,,  wkh  pride  and  pleasure^ 
govern^     that  the  King  of  the  Romans,  after  passmg  with  ar 
Kome?^     slight  salute  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him 
at  the  gate,  distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of 
the  senator  of  Rome ;  and  in  this  last  £u«weU,  the 
pageants  of  the  empire  and  the  republic  were  clasped 
in  a  friendly  embrace  *•    According  to  the  laws  of 
Rome  t,  her  first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a 
doctor  of  laws,  an  alien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty 
miles  from  the  city ;   with  whose  inhabitants  he 
must  not  be  connected  in  the    third  canonical- 

•  •  • 

degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The  election  was  an- 
nual ;  a  severe  scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  con* 
duct  of  the  departing  senator ;   nor  could  he-  be 

recalled 

*  Lo  senatore  di  Roma,  vestito  dl  brocarto'  con  qucUa 
beretta,  e  con  quelle  tnaniche,  et  ornamenti  dl  pdle,  co* 
quali  va  alle  feste  di  Testaccio  e  Nagonr,  migbt  escape  tbe 
eye  of  .£neas  Sylvius,  but  be  is  viewed  witb  admiratioii 
luid  complacency  by  tbe  Roman  citizen,  (Diario  di  Stepba* 
no  InfesBura,  p«  1133.). 

f  See,  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  xht  temOw  and  three  judges' 
(1.  i.  c.  3— I4.)t  ^  amerwdote  (1.  i.  c«  15—17*  1.  iii*  c.  4.)f 
the  caporiwi  (1.  i.  c,  i8.  L  iii.  c.  &),  ihit  secret  cmmsU  (1.  iii. 
c.  2.),  tbe  commm  e^smcH  (1.  iii.  c.  3.)*  The  title  of  yW#| 
defiances^  aBs  of  violence^  &c*  is  spread  through  mmy  a  chapter 
(c.  14— 40O  of  the  second  book. 
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recalled  to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  chap. 
of  two  years.  A  liberal  salary  of  three  thousand 
florins  was  assigned  for  bis  expence  and  reward ; 
and  bis  public  appearance  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  republic.  His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade 
or  crimson  Telvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a 
lighter  silk ;  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ivory  sceptre  ^ 
the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  his  approach  i 
and  his  *%olemn  steps  were  preceded  at  least  by 
four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands  wer^ 
enveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden 
colour  or  livery  of  the  city.  His  oath  in  the  Capi- 
tol proclaims  his  right  and  duty  to  observe  and 
•assert  the  lavSf  to  controul  the  proud,  to  protect 
the  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within 
the  eactent  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  these  useful  func- 
tions he  was  aasisied  by  three  learned  strangers,  the 
two  collaterals^  and  the  judge  of  criminal  appeals ; 
their  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  mur- 
ders, are  attested  by  the  laws ;  and  the  weakness  of 
these  laws  connives  at  the  licentiousness  of  private 
feuds  and  armed  associations  for  mutual  defence. 
But  the  senator  was  affined  to  the  administration 
of  justice ;  the  Capitol,  the  treasury,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  and  its  territory,  were  entrust- 
ed to  the  three  conservators y  who  were  changed  four 
times  in  each  year ;  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  ro» 
giooQS  assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs,  or  caporiom;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  prior. 
The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the  secret  and 
the  common  councils  of  the  Romans.    The  former 

wa55 
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c  H  A  F«  Was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  imnKT- 
'  ^  *,•  diate  predecessors j  with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers, 
and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  forty 
counsellors,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about. oiie 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  In  the  common 
council,  all  male  citizens  had  a  right  to  vote  ;  and 
the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  prevented 
from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans. 
The  tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise 
,  and  jealous  precautions.     Except  the  magistrates, 

none  could  propose  a  question ;  none  were  permit* 
,  ted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribu- 

^  nal ;  all  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed ; 

the  sense  of  the  majority  was  decided  by  &  secret 
ballot ;  and  their  decrees  were  promulgated  in  the 
venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and  peopk. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period  in  which 
this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced  to  ac- 
curate and  copstant  practice,  since  the  establishment 
of  order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  de- 
cay of  liberty.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand  Rvt 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  ancient  statutes  were  col- 
lected, methodised  in  three  books,  and  adapted  to 
present  use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  with  the  ap- 
probation, of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth.  This  civil 
^,  and  criminal  code  is  the  modem  law  of  the  city ; 

and, 

*  S/aluta  ahnd  Urhit  Rom£  AuBoritaie  S.  Z).  N.  Gregoru  XIII. 
PoHi,  Max,  a  Smaim  t^opitloque  Rom,  rrformata  et  edita,  Roms^ 
I  j8o,  in  folio.  The  obsoletey  repugnant  statutes  of  antiquitj 
Here  confounded  in  five  books,  and  Lucas  Paetus,  a  lawyer 

antiquarian 
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&nd,  if  the  popuhr  asseibblies  have  been  ab&lished,  chap. 
a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conservators,  still  ■     ^  '  - 
resides  in  the  palaqe  of  the  Capitol  ••     The  policy 
of  the  Ceesars  has  been  repeated  by  the  Popes ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  maintain  the 
form  of  a  republic,  wliile  he  reigned  with  the  abso* 
lute  powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  mo-> 
narch. 
It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  Contpirav 

^  '  of  Porcaro, 

suited  to  e3ttraordinai7  characters,  and  that  the  ad. 
genius  of  Cromwell  or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  jan.  9* 
obscurity.  The  political  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  had 
exalted  him  to  a  throne ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in 
the  n^  century,  conducted  his  imitator  to  the 
gallows.  The  birth  of  Stephen  Porcaro  was  noble, 
his  reputation  spotless)  his  tongue  was  armed 
with  eloquence,  his  mind  was  enlightend  with 
learning ;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar 
ambition,  to  free  his  country  and  immortalize  his 
name*  The  dominion  of  priests  is  most  odious  to 
a  liberal  spirit ;  every  scruple  was  removed  by  the 
recent  knowledge  of  the  fiible  and  forgery  of  Con- 
stantine's  donation ;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle 
of  the  Italians ;  and  as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved 
the  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of 

Rome, 

•ntiquarian,  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  modern  Tribonian. 
Yet  1  regret  the  old  code,  with  the  rugged  crust  of  freedom 
•and  barbarism. 

f  In  my  time  (1765),  and  in  M.  Grosley's  (Obserrations 
smr  ritalie,  torn.  ii.  p.  36i.)i  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M. 
Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  Pope^s  right  to  appoint  the  senator  and  the  conservator  is 
impliedi  rather  than  affirmed  in  the  Statutes, 
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CHAP.  Rome,  he  ap{died  to  bim«^lf  the  tkioii^  of  thd  pm- 
^^^-  phetic  bard;  His  first  trial  ol  the  popular  fiielk^s 
v^as  at  the  funeral  of  Eugenius  th€  Foui*th»  Ib  an 
elabortile  speech,  he  cAXei  ^  Romdfts  to  I%erty 
and  arms ;  and  they  listeMd  vkh  apparoit  pled- 
8tire»  till  Porcaro  ivaa  interrupted  aiid  aiifeWeretf  by 
a  grave  advocate^  who  pleaded  for  the  ehu^h  and 
state*  By  every  law  the  seditious  orator  was  guHly 
of  treason ;  but  the  beftevokaice  6f  the  n€*#  pont^, 
who  viewed  bis  character  with  pity  aiid  esteem,  at« 
tempted,  by  an  honourable  office,  te  conpvtrt  the 
patriot  into  a  &iend;r  The  inileatible  RomaH:  te» 
turned  from  Anagttr  with  an  faierease  of  reput^i^oii 
and  a^al ;  and  on  the  first  oppbvtunity,  the  gsmes^ 
of  the  {^ace  Navona,  he  tried  to  inflame  the  casual 
dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechsouds  itito^  a  genend 
rising  of  the  peopkf.  T^  th^  hutnatte  Niehohs 
was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  and^ 
the  traitor  was  removed  fromr  thi  scene  of  tempfa*' 
tion  to  Bologna,  with  a.  liberal  aHoWSfm^  foi*  his 
support,  and  the  easy  obUgation- of  presenting*  hon^ 
self  each  day  before  the  governor  df  the  city.  But 
B>rearo  bad  learned  from  the  younger  Bmtos, 
that  with  tyrants  no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be 
observed.  The  exile  declaimed  against  the  arbi' 
trary  sentence ;  a  party  and  a  conspiracy  were  gra- 
dually formed ;  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth,  as- 
sembled a  band  of  volunteers  ;  and  on  the  appoint-* 
ed  evening,  a  feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for 
the  friends  of  the  republic.  Their  leader,  who 
had  escaped  from  Bologna  appeared  among  them 

in 
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in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold ;  his  voice,  his  ^oun-  chap. 
tenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  .  ^^^'  ^ 
devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause. 
In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motives 
and  the  means  of  their  enterprise  j  the  name  and 
liberties  of  Rome ;  the  sloth  and  pride  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical tyrants ;  the  active  or  passive  consent  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  three  hundred  soldiers  and 
tour  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in 
wrongs  (    the  licence  of  revwge  to  edge  their 
swords,  and  a  millicm  of  ducats  to  reward  their 
victory.    It  would  be  easy,  (he  said),  on  the  next 
day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  to  seize  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  before  the  doors,  or  at  the  altar, 
of  St  Peter's ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  the 
walls  of  St  Angelo;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of 
their  instant  death  a  surrender  of  the  castle ;  to 
ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell ;  , 
faaid  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient 
republic  of  Rome.    While  he  triumphed,  he  was 
already  betrayed.     The  senattor,   with  a  strong 
guard,  invested  the  house ;  the  nephew  of  Porcarp 
cut  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  but  the  unfortu* 
nate  Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lamenting 
that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the 
execution  of  his  design.     After  such  manifest  and 
repeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  si- 
lent;   Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were 
hanged  without  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments ;  and 
amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the  Papal  court, 
the  Romans  pitied,  and  almost  applauded,  these 
Vol*  XII.  C  c  martyrs 
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*  c  HAP.   martyrs  of  their  country  •.   But  their  applausie  WM 
-  mute,  their  pity  ineffectual,  their  liberty  for  ever 

extinct ;  and,  if  they  have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  or  a  scarcity  of  bread,  such  accident 
tal  tumlts  may  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
abject  servitude. 
Last  dU-  But  the  independence  of  the  nobles^  whiich  was 
the  nobles  fomented  by  discord,  survived  the  freedom  of  the 
of  Rome,  commons,  which  must  be  founded  in  union.  A 
privilege  of  rapine  and  oppressbn  was  long  main, 
tained  by  the  barons  of  Rome;  their  houses  were 
a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary ;  and  the  ferocious  traia 
of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they  protected  from 
th6  law,  repaid  the  hospitality  with  the  service  of 
their  swords  and  daggers.  The  private  interest  of 
the  pontiffs,  or  their  nephews,  sometimes  involved 
them  in  these  domestic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  ci 
Sixtiis  the  Fourth,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the 
battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses ;  after  the  con« 
flagration  of  his  palace,  the  proto*noCary  Colonna 
was  tortured  and  beheaded ;  and  Savelli,  his  captive 
friend,  was  murdered  on  the  spot,  for  refusing  to 

join 

*  Besides  tht  curious  tbough  concise  narrative  of  Macbia* 
vel,  (Istoria  Florentina,  1.  ri.  Opere,  tom.  i.  p.  210,  21  !• 
edit.  Londra,  1747,  in  4to),  the  Pprcarian  conspiracy  is  re- 
lated io  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura  (Rer.  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
p.  11.  p.  1 134,  1 135),  and  in  a  separate  tract  by  Leo  Baptista 
Albertiy  (Rer.  Ital.  lom.  xxr.  p.  609— >6f4.}.  It  xb  amusing 
to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  courtier  and  citi- 
zen. Facinus  profecto  quo  ....  neque  periculo  horribilius, 
neque  audaci^  detestabilius,  neque  crudelitate  tetrios,  a  quo« 

quam  perditissimo  uspiam  excogitatum  sit Perdette  la 

vita  queir  huomo  da  bene,  e  amatorc  dello  bene  et  liberty  di 
Roma.  ' 
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ioin  in  the  acclamations  of  the  victorious  Ursiiu*.  chap. 
But  the  Popes  no  longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican ;  »  ^  -'  - 
they  had  strength  to  command ^  if  they  had  resolu- 
tion to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects ;  and 
the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disorders, 
admired  the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  f* 

The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  on  THq 
the  force  of  opinion  ;  and,  if  that  opinion  be  sup-  quire  the 
planted  by  reason  or  passion,  the  sound  may  idly  J^!^JUf^^ 
waste  itself  in  the  air ;  and  the  helpless  priest  is  of  Rome, 
exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  noble  or  a   i^oo^&c 
plebeian  adversary.     But  after  their  return  from. 
Avignon,  the  keys  of  St  Peter  were  guarded  by ' 
the  sword  of  St  Paul.     Rome  was  commanded  by 
an  impregnable  citadel ;  the  use  of  cannon  is  a 
powerful  engine  against  popular  seditions ;  a  re- 
gular force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  Pope ;    his  ample  re- 
venues supplied  the  resources  of  war ;  and,  from 
the  extent  of  his  domain,  he  could  bring  down 
on^  a  rebellious  city  an  army  of  hostile  neighbours 

C  c  2  and 

•  The  disorders  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  by 
the  partiality  of  Siktus  IV.  ^re  exposed  in  the  Diaries  of  two 
fpectators,  Stephen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See 
the  troubles  of  the  year  14^4,  and  the  death  of  the  protc-notary 
Colonna,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083.  1158. 

f  £&t  toute  la  terre  de  I'eglise  troublee.pourcette  partialiic, 
(dcs  Colonnes  et  des  Ursins),  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Gram- 
mont,  ou  en  Hollande  Houc  et  Caballan  ^  et  quand  ce  ne  se- 
toll  ce  differend  la  terre  de  Teglise  sefoit  la  plus  beureuse  ha* 
bitation  pour  les  sujets^  qui  soit  dans  tout  le  monde,  (car  ils 
ne  payent  ni  tailes  ni  gueres  autres  choses),  et  setoieht  tou* 
jouts  bien  conduits^  (car  toujours  les  papes  sont  sages  et  bien 
conseillcs)  ^  mats  tr^s  souvent  en  advient  de  grands  et  crueli 
aieuitres  ct  pillerits. 
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CHAP,  and  loyal  subjects  •.  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies 
^^^'  .  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  ex- 
tends from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic^  and 
from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ; 
and  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknow- 
ledged the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily 
deduced  from  the  genuine  or  fabulous  donations  of 
the  darker  ages ;  the  successive  steps  of  th&r  final 
settlement  would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transac- 
tions of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe  ;  the  crimes  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Ju- 
lius the  Second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the 
1  enth,  a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens 
of  the  noblest  historians  of  the  times  f.  In  the  first 
period  of  their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  the  Popes  might  successfully 
wrestle  with  the  adjacent  princes  and  states,  whose 
military  force  was  equal,  or  superior,  to  their  own. 
But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany, 

and 

*  By  the  occonomy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  revenue  bf  the  eccle- 
siastical state  was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Ronan 
crownSy  (Vita,  torn.  ii.  p.  291 — 296.))  and  so  regular  wa« 
the  military  establishment,  that  in  one  month  Clement  VIII. 
could  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  with  three  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (torn.  iii.  p.  64.)*  Since  that  time, 
([A.  D.  I597)t  the  Papal  arms  are  happily  rusted  ^  but  the 
revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal  increase. 

f  More  especially  by  Gulcciardint  and  Machiavel ;  in  tbe 
general  history  of  the  former,  in  the  Florentine  historj^  the 
Prince,  and  the  political  discourses  of  the  latter.  These,  with 
their  worthy  successors,  Fra- Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justlj 
esteemed  the  first  historians  of  rocdern  languages,  till,  in  the 
present  age,  Scotland  arose  to  dispute  the  prize  with  Italy 
herself. 
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and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arnis  for  the  do»  chap. 
minion  of  Italy,  they  supplied  \^itb  art  the  deficiency  ^^^' 
of  strength,  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars 
and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  imtnortal 
hope  of  <  chacing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps* 
The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  werie 
united. under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  the 
feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the  Seventh 
exposed  his  person  and  donumons  to  the  conqueror; 
and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months  to  a  law- 
less  army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Ooths 
and  Vandals  ♦.  After  this  severe  lesson»  the  Popes 
contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  almost  satis- 
lied,  resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent, 
and  abstained  from  9II  o^ensive  hostilities,  except 
in  an  hasty  quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  Turkic  Sultan  were  armed  at  the  same  time 
'  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  f-  The  French  and 
Germans^at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle  4 
Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  amd  the  sea-coast  of 
Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  it  became  their  interest  to  mamtain  the  peace 

C  c  3  and 

*  In  the  Hstory  of  the  Gothic  wegc,  I  have  compared  the 
barbarians  with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  r.  p.  319— 
322.)  J  an  anticipaiion,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  con- 
quests, 1  indulged  with  the  less  scruf^le,  as  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my  wor|^. 

f  The  an)bitious  and  feeble  hostilities  of  the  Caraffa  Pope; 
Paul  IV.  may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (1.  xvi — xviii.),  and  Giao- 
none  (torn.  iv.  p.  149 — ^^3-)'  Those  Catholic  bigots,  Phi- 
lip II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Ro* 
man  prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  yet  the  holy  character, 
which  would  have  sanctified  his  victory,  was  dtcently  applied 
to  protect  h\%  defeat. 
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CHAP,  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which  continued  almost 
without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  religbus 
policy  of  the  Catholic  king  ;  his  prejudice  and  in* 
terest  disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the 
prince  against  the  people  ;  and  instead  of  the  en* 
couragement,  the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the  friends  of 
liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  inclosed  on  all 
sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long 
habits  of  obedience  and  education  subdued  the  tur* 
bulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome, 
The  barons  forgot  the  arms  and  factions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of 
luxury  and  government.  Instead  of  maintaining  a 
crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of 
their  estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expences, 
which  multiply  th^  pleasures,  and  diminish  the 
power,  of  the  lord  *•  The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied 
-*  with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces 
and  chapels ;  and  thdr  antique  splendour  was  ri« 
vailed  or  surpassed  by  the  sudden  opulence  of  the 
P^pal  families*  In  Rome  the  voice  of  freedom  and 
discord  is  no  longer  heard;  and,  instead  of  the 
foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant  lake  r&f 
fleets  the  image  of  idleness  and  servitude. 

A 


*^  This  gradual  cbange  of  manners  and  ex  pence  is  admira- 
bly explained  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i. 
p.  495— 5040*  who  proves^  perhaps  too  severely,*' that  the 
Ittost  salutary  c£Fects  have  flowed  from  the  meanest  and  most 
selfish  causes* 
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A  Christian,  a  philosopher  *,  and  a  patriot,  \idll  chap. 
be  equally  scandalized  by  the  temporal  kingdom  '  r 

of  the  clergy  j  and  the  local  majesty  of  Rome,  the  J^^^-^^] 
remembrance  of  her  consuls  and  triumphs,  may  cai^ovem. 
seem  to  embitter  the  sens?,    and  aggravate  the  °*^°  '* 
shame,  of  her  slavery.    If  we  calmly  weigh  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
it  may  be  praised  in  its  present  ^ate  as  a  mild,  de- 
cent, and  tranquil  system,  exempt  from  the  dangers 
of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  expences  of 
luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.     But  thesef  ad- 
vantages are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  perhaps 
a  septennial,  election  of  a  sovereign,  who  is  seU  , 

dom  a  native  of  the  country  ;  the  rtign  of  a  young 
statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
and  abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and  with* 
out  children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his  transitory 
reign.  The  successful  candidate  is  drawn  from  I 
the  church,  and  even  the  convent ;  from  the  mode 
of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason; 
humanity,  and  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  ser- 
vile  £aith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  it  is 
absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is  contemptible,  and  to 
despise  whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  ra^ 
tional  being ;  to  punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward 
jnortification  and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues  ; 
to  place  the  saints  of  the  kalendar  t  above  the  hc- 

C  c  4  roes    *h 

•  Mr  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol*  1.  p.  389.Xtoo  hastijy 
concludes,  that  if  the  civil  and  acclesia&tical  powers  be  united 
in  the  same  person*  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  styled 
Prince  or  Prelate,  since  the  temporal  character  will  always 
predominate. 

f  A  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St 
.Francis  or  St  Dominic,  but  he  will  not  irMj  condemn  the 
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CHAP,  roes  of  Rome  amd  the  sages  of  Athens ;  and  to 
^^^' ,  consider  the  missal,    or   the   crodfixi    as  more 
useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the  loom. 
In  the  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  cardioai,  he 
may  acquire  some  kifbwledge  of  the  world,  but 
the  primitive  staki  will  adhere  to  his  mind  and 
manners;   from   study  and  experiepce    he    may 
su^)ect  the  mystery  of  his  profession ;  but  the  sa- 
cerdotal artist  will  imbibe  some  portion  of  the 
8if  tas  V.   bigotry  which  he  inculcates.    Hie  genius  of  Sixtvs 
fcg?^  *^«  Fifth  •  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan 
}b9o.     cloister.    In  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  exterminaicid 
the  outlaws    and  banditti,  abolished  the  pr^ane 
sanctuaries  of  Rome  f,  formed  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  restored  and  emuls^ed  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  after  a  liberal  use  and  large  in- 
crease of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions-  of  crowns 

zeal  or  judgement  of  Sixtus  V.  nho  placed  the  statues  of  tbe 
apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  tbe  vacant  columns  of  Tsa» 
jan  and  Antpnine: 

*  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita 
di  Si$to-Quinto,  (Arostel.  1721,  3  vols,  in  i2mo),  a  copious 
and  amosing  work,  but  which  does  not  command  out  absolute 
confidence.  Yet  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  principal 
facts,  are  supported  bj  th^  annals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori, 
(A.D.  1585— 1590),  and  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
great  Thuanus,  (),  Ixxxii.  c,  f .  2.  1.  Ixxxiv.  c.  10,  1.  c  c.  8.). 

f  These  privileged  places,  the  quarUni  or  franebUa^  were 
adopted  from  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Ju- 
lius II.  had  once  abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum 
franchitarium  hujusmodi  nomen;  and  after  Sixtus  V.  they 
a|^in  revived*  I  cannot  discern  either  the  justice  or  magna- 
nimity of  Louis  XIV.  who,  in  1687,  sent  his  ambassador,  the 
Marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed  force  of  a 
thousand  officers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to  maintain  thu  ini- 

guitous  claim,  and  insult  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  the  heart  of 
b  capital,  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  262 — 278.  Mura- 
tori, Annali  dUtalia,  torn,  xv.  p.  494'-496.  and  Voltaire^ 
Siccle  de  Louis  XIV.  tom.  li.  c.  14.  p.  58,  59). 
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in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  But  his  justice  xras  cHAP. 
sullied  with  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by 
the  ambition  of  conquest ;  after  his  decease,  the 
abuses  revived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he 
entailed  on  posterity  thirty-five  new  taxes,  and  the 
venality  of  ofEces ;  and,  after  bis  death,  his  statue 
was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an  injured 
people*.  The  wild  and  original  character  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the 
pontiffs.  The  maxims  and  effects  of  their  tempo- 
ral government  may  be  collected  from  the  positive 
and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is 
my  wish  to  depart  in  charity  with  all  mankind ; 
nor  am  I  willing,  in  these  last  moments,  to  offend 
even  the  Pope  and  clergy  of  Rome  f. 

*  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  insoribed  on 
marble,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of 
jnanly  simplicity  and  freedom  :   Si  quis,  sive  privatus,  sive  ma« 

£ 'stratum  gerens  de  collocandi  vivo  pontifici  statui  mentionetn 
cere  ausit,  legitimo  S.  P.  Q/R»  decreto  in  perpetuum  infamis 
et  publicorum  munerum  ezpers  esto.  MDXC.  mense  Augusto, 
(Vita  di  Ssto  V.  torn*  iii.  p.  469.}*  I  believe  that  this  de- 
cree is  still  observed,  and  I  know  that  every  monarch  who  de* 
serves  a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohibition. 

f  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have 
contributed  to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.     In  the 
original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  and  re- 
public of  Rome  ^  and  the  events  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
are  preserved  in  the  rude  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have 
cat efuify  inspected,  and  shall  recapitulate  in  the  order  of  time. 
u  Monaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium 
Roman.  A.  D.  1328,  in  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarumof 
Muratori,  torn.  xii.  p.  525.    N.  B.  The  credit  of  this  frag- 
ment  it  somewhat  hurt  by  a  singular  interpolation,  in  which 
the  author  relates  its  own  dealb  at  the  age  of  IT5  years. 
2.  FragmentsB  Historiae  Romanae  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioccse), 
in  Romano  Dialecto  vulgari  (A.  D.  1327'— 1354,  in  Mura*- 
tori,  Aiitiquitat.  medii  ^vi  Italiae,  torn,  iii^  p.  247 — 548. ; 
the  authentic  grouDd*work  of  the  hi&tory  of  Rieizi. 

3.  Dclphini 
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CHAP.    3*  Delphini  (Gentilii)  Dlarium  Romanum  (A.  D.  1370— • 
XXX.  1410),  in  th^  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  iii*  p.  il.  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diarium  Rom«  (A.  D.  j 404— •1417),  tooa. 

xjciv.  p.  969. 
5«  Petroni  (Pauli)  Miscellanea  Historica   Romana   (A.  D. 

1433***'44^)«  ^^^'  xxiv.  p.  iioi. 
6*  Volaterrani  (Jacob.)  Diarium  Rom.  A.  D.  1472—1484)9 
tom.  xziii.  p.  8 1 . 

7.  Anonymi  Diatium  Urbis  Romae  (A.  D.  1481—1492)1 
tom.  tiL  p.  ii.  p.  1069. 

8.  Infessuras  (Stepbani)  Diarium  Romanum  (A.  D.  1294,  ojt 
13^8 — 1494)9  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  ^109. 

9.  Historia  Arcana  Alcxandri  VI.  sive  Excerpta  crx  Diario 
Job.  Burcardi  (A.  D.  149^—1503),  edita  a  God^fr.  Graii-> 
elm.  LeibnSzio,  Hanover,  1 697,  in  410.    The  large  and  va- 

.  luable  Journal  of  fiurcard  might  be  completed  from  tho 
MS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  France,  (M.  dc  Fon«« 
cemagne,  in  the  Memoiresde  PAcad,  des  {n^crip.  toi&«xvii^ 
p.  597 — ^06.  * 
Except  the  last^  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in 
the  Collections  of  Muratori,-  my  guide  and  master  in  the  Uvi 
tory  of  Italy.  His  country  and  the  public  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  works  on  that  subject :  i.  Perum  ItaB* 
earum  Seriptores  (  A.  D.  500*^1 500),  gu^m  faiiitms  part  mqk 
frimum  in  lueem  froi&t^  &c.  28  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1723- 
S738.  1751*  A  volume  of  chronological  and  alphabetical 
tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great  work,  which  is  yet 
in  a  disorderly  and  defective  state.  2.  AiUlquiiaUi  Ifalis  aandSf 
^vf,  6  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738 — 1743*  in  75  curious  dis« 
sertations  on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Italians  of  the  darker  ages,  with  a  large  supplement  of  char- 
ters, chronicles,  &c.  3.  JDItserthni  topra  k  AniiquUa  liakant^ 
3  vols,  in  4to,  Milano,  I75T«  a  free  version  by  the  author^ 
which  may  be  quoted  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Antiquities.  4.  Annatt  d*  lialia^  18  vols,  in  octavo, 
Milan,  1 753«—»i7 56,  a  dry,  though  accurate  and  useM  a- 
bridgement  of  the  hi«tory  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  5.  Dett^  Amkbtta  EsUnsu  H 
Italiane^  2  vols  in  folio,  Modena,  1717,  1740.  In  the  history 
of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the 
critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the  subject. 
In  all  his  works,  Muratori  proves  himself  a  diligent  and  labo* 
riotts  writer,  who  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  He  was  horn  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in  the  year 
1750,  after  pasring  near  sixty  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milan 
and  Modena,  (Vita  del  Proposto  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori, 
by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Gian.  Francesco  Soli  Muratori, 
Venczia,  1756,  in  4to). 

CHAP* 
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'        CHAP.    LXXI. 

Prospect  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
—Four  Causes  of  Decay  and  Destruction. — Ex* 
ample  of  the  Coliseum. — Renovation  of  the  City.-^ 
Conclusion  of  the  whole  Work.  ^ 


I 


N  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  CHAP. 

I  XXT 

two  of  his  servants,  the  learned  Poggius  •  and  ' 

a  friend,  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill;    reposed  Y.»«^«nd 

,       V.  '         *^  discourse 

themselves  among  the  rums  of  columns  and  temples;  of  Po^j^ius 
and  viewed,  from  that  commanding  spot,  the  wide  capitoiioc 
and  various  prospect  of  desolation  t*  The  place  and  **»"» 
the  object  gave  ample  scope  for  moralising  on  the     ,^30/ 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man, 
nor  the  proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  em* 
pires  and  cities  in  a  comnu>n  grave  ;    and  it  was 
agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness, 
the  fall  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplorable. 
**  Her  primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in 
^<  a'  remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the 
"  stranger  of  Troy  ||,  has  been  delineated  by  the 

"  fancy 

*  I  have  already  (not.  50.  51 .  on  cliap.  C$.^,  mentioned  the 
age,  character,  flnd  writings  of  Poggius  \  and  particularly 
noticed  the  date  of  this  elegant  mo^al  lecture  on  the  varieties 
of  fortune. 

f  Consedimuf  in  ipsa  Tarpeise  arcis  minis,  pone-ingens  portse 
cujusdam,  ut  pato,  templi,  mannoreom  liroen,  pluririnasqae 
passim  confractas  column  as,  unde  magn4  ex  parte  prospectus 
urbis  patet,  p.  5.)«  ^ 

X  .£neid,  viii.  97— -369.  This  ancient  picture,  so'artfully 
iotroducedy  and  sp  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly 

interesting, 


CC 
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c  H  A  ^.   '*  fancy  of  VirglL     This  Tarpdan  rock  was  then  a 
LXXL     «  savage  and  solitary  thicket.    In  the  time  of  the 
poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a 
temple  }  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has 
been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accom* 
plished  her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is 
again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles.    The 
hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly 
^*  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of 
the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings ;  illustrated  by  the 
footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  enriched  with  the 
^  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.     This 
<«  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !   how 
*^  changed  !  how  defaced !  The  path  of  '^ctory  is 
^*  obliterated  by  vines,  and  the  benches  of  the  sena- 
tors are  conce&iled  by  a  dunghill.     Cast  yoor 
eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among  the 
^*  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble 
**  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statute,  the 
*•  porticoes  of  Nero's  psdace ;   survey  the  other 
^  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  mterrepted 
*^  only  by  ruins  and  gardens.    The  ferumi  of  the 
'*  Roman  people,  where  they  assembled  fo  ex^act 
'*  their  laws,  and  elect  their  magistrates,  »  now 
**  inclosed    for  the  cultivation  of  pot-herbs,  or 
^^  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and  bttf* 
faloes.    The  public  and  private  edifices,  that 
were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked, 
^'  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant  i 
^^  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stu- 

^^  pendous 

interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Rome  ',  and  our  earl/  studies 
allow  us  to  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  a  Roman. 


cs 
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^  Dendous  reUcs  that  have  survived  the  mjuries  of  chap. 
•*  time  and  fortune  •.**  \^  ^,    .» 

These  relics  are  mmutely  described  by  Poggius*  ^|^?  ^5*^ 
one  of  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from  the  monu-  of  the 
me&ts  of  legendary,  to  those  of  cbssic,  supersti*  ^^^^ 
tion  f.     1 .  Besides  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a  sepulchre, 
and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he  could  discern,  of 
the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults  in 
the  salt-office  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed 
with*  the  name  and  munificence  of  Catulus*   2.  £!«• 
ven  temples  were  visible  in  some  degree,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches 
and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple  of  peace,  which 
Veq>asian  erected  zAer  the  civil  wars  and  the 
Jewish  triumph.     S.  Of  the  number,  which  he 
rashly  defines,  of  seven  therma^  or  public  baths, 
none  were  sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  several  parts ;  but  those  of 
Diocletian  and  Antonius  Caracalla  still  retained 
the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  cu« 
nous  spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity 
and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and 
multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour  and 
ezpence,  with  the  use  and  importance.    Of  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domitian, 
or  rather  of  Titus,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found. 
4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and 
Constantme^  were  entire,  both  the  structure  and 

the 

*  Capitolium  adeo  .  •  •  .  immutatuiq  ut  vlneaB  in  senates 
rum  subseliia  succesaerint^  stercorum  ac  purgamentorum  re* 
ceptaculum  factum.  Respice  ad  Palatinum  mor.tem  •  n  .  . 
vasta  nidera  •  •  •  .  ceeteros  colles  perlustra  omnia  Tscua  8cd&- 
ficiis,  niinis  vinesque  oppl^a  conspicieS|  (Poggius  de  Varietat, 
Foctunee,  p.  2i.). 

f  Sec  Pogg'uj,  p.  8«— a2. 
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CHAP,  the  inscriptions ;  a  falling  fragment  was  honoured 
s  i\    \t  with  the  name  of  Trajan ;    and  two  arches,  then 
extant  in  the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  Gallienus* 
5.  After  the  wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius 
might  have  overlooked  a  small  amphitheatre  of 
brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of  the  praetorian 
camp.      The  theati'cs  of  Marcellus  and  Pompey 
were  occupied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  public  and 
private  buildings  ;  and  in  the  circus,  Agonalisand 
Maximus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the 
form  could  be  investigated.     6.  The  columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect ;   but  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.   A  people 
of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was 
reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure  of  gilt  brass,  and 
to  five  marble  statues,  of  which  the  most  conspi* 
cuous  were  the  two  horses  of  Phidias  and  Praxi* 
teles.     7*  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepulchres  of 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be  lost ; 
but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of 
earth ;  and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  had 
acquired  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  modem 
fortress.     With  the  addition  of  some  separate  and 
nameless  columns,  such  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city ;  for  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  struc- 
ture  might^e  detected  in  the  walis^  which  formed 
a  circumference  of  ten  miles,  included  three  bun- 
dred  and  seventy-nine  turrets,  and  opened  into  the 
country  by  thirteen  gates. 
Gradual         -This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine 
Rom«.^^     hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the  We§tem  empire, 
and  even  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.     A  long 

period 
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period  of  distress  and  anarchy,  in  which  empire,  chap. 
and  arts,  and  riches,  had  migrated  from  the  banks  * 

of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  restoring  or  adorn- 
ing the  city ;  and  as  all  that  is  human  must  retro- 
grade if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age 
must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  works  of  anti- 
quity. To  measure  the  progress  of  decay,  and  to 
ascertain,  at  each  asra,  the  state  of  each  edifice, 
would  be  an  endless  and  useless  bbour ;  and  I 
shall  cohtent  myself  with  two  observations,  which 
will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the  general 
causes  and  effects.  1.  Two  hundred  years  before 
the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anonymous 
writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome*.  His 
ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  und/sr 
strange  and  fabulous  names.  Tet  this  barbarous 
topographer  had  eyes  and  ears ;  he  could  observe 
the  visible  remains ;  he  could  listen  to  the  tradition 
of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  seven 
theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen 
palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately 
monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  periodic 

and 

*  Liber  de  Mirabilibus  Romae,  ex  Registro  Nicolai  Cardi- 
nalis  de  Arragonii^  in  Bibliothec4  St  Uidori  Armario  iV. 
No.  69.  This  treatise,  with  some  short  hot  pertinent  notes, 
has  been  published  by  Montfaucori,  (Diarium  Italicum,  p.  283 
— 30l.)»  y^  thus  delivers  his  own  critical  opinion  :  Scriptor 
230111  circiter  s^sculi,  ut  ibidem  notatur }  antiquarise  rei  im- 
peritus,  et,  ut  ab  illo  aevo,  nugts  et  anilibus  fabellis  refertus  : 
99d  quia  monumenta  quae  iis  temporibus  Romse  supererant  pro 
nodulo  recenset,  non  pamm  inde  lucis  mutuabitur  qui  Roma* 
nis  antiquitatibus  indagandis  opcram  navabit,  (p.  283.)* 

f  The  Pere  Mabillon  (Analecta,  torn  iv.  p.  502.)  has  puh> 
fished  an  anonymous  pilgrim  of  the  9th  century,  who  in  his 

visit 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  principles  of  destruction  acted  with 
Tigorous  and  increasbg  energy  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  2^  The  same  reflection 
must  be  applied  to  the  three  last  ages ;  and  we 
should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Severus  *, ' 
vfaich  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch,  and  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  the  Roman 
edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however  . 
weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by  the  so- 
lidity  of  the  mass,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts ; 
but  the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  frag- 
ments of  arches  and  columns,  that  already  nodded 
to  their  fall. 

After  a  diligent  tnqiiiry,  I  can  discern  four  prin- 

of  dcstruc  dpal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  winch  continued 
'  to  operate  in  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  L  The  injuries  of  time  and  nature.  XL  The 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Christians. 
IIL  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.  And, 
IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  in  •      L  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  menu- 

nature  t  nients  iar  more  permanent  than  the  ;iarrow  span 
of  his  own  existence ;  yet  these  monuments,  like 
himself,  are  perishable  and  frail;  and  in  the 
boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours 
must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment. 
Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  circumscribe  the  duration.    As  the  won^ 

ders 

visit  round  the  chiuches  tnd  holy  places  of  Rome,  toudics 
on  several  buikiinga,  especially  porticoes^  which  had  ditap* 
peared  before  the  13th  century. 

*  On  the  Septizonium,  see  the  Memoires  sur  Petrarqae 
(torn.  i.  p.  325.),  Donatus  (p.  338.)i  «nd  Nardioi  (p«iiT» 

414O. 
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ders  of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids  •  attracted  the  chap. 
curiosity  of  the  ancients  t  an  hundred  generations,        ^    p 
the  leaves  of  autQmnt,   have  dropped   into  the  . 
grave ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Pto- 
lemies, the  Caesars  and  Caliphs,  the  same  pyramids 
stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  the 
Nile.     A  complei  figure  of  various  and  mifiute 
parts  is  more  accessible  to  injury  and  decay ;  and 
the  silent  laipse  of  time  is  often  accelerated  by  hur-  hurricanes 
ricanes  arid  eatthquakes,  by  fires  arni  inundations,  ouakcs'; " 
The  air  and  eactth  have  doubtless  been  shaken  ;  and 
the  lofty  turrets  of  Rome  have  tottered  from  their 
foundations ;  but 'the  seven  hiHs  do  not  appear  to 
be  placed  on  the  gresrt  canities  of  the  glob^ ;  nor 
has  the  city,  in  any  ^g'e,  been  ex{)osed  to  the  cbn* 
vtifsions  of  flattire,  which  in  the  climafe  of  Afiftkich, 
Lisbon,  or  Lima,  have  crumbled  }ft  a  fefiv  nidiMcsnts 
the  vrorks  of  ages  into  dust.    fJre  is  the  mosf  fires; 
powerful  agent  of  fife  arid  death :  the  ra^id  mis* 
chief  may  be  kindled  and  pro][>agated  by  the  indus^ 
try  or  negligence  of  mankind ;  and  every  period  of 
the  Roman  annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of 
similar  calamities.     A  memorable    conflagration, 
the    guilt    or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,   con- 
tinued, though  with  unequal  fury,  ehher  six,  or 
Vol.  XIL  Dd  nine 

*  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  itdct 
Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  1.  i.  c.  44.  p«  72.)  is  unarble  to  de- 
cide whether  they  were  constractea  1000  or  3400  years  btf- 
iore  the  180th  Olympiad.  Sir  John  MarshnAan's  contracted 
scale  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  would  fix  them  about^2000 
ycars'befote  Christ,  (Canon.  Ch'ronicuS|  p.  47.)* 

f  See  the  speech  of  Glaucus  in  the  Iliad,  (2.  146.}.  This 
natural  but  melancholy  image  is  faoniltar  to  Homer. 
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CHAP,  qincdays*.    Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  ui 
I.     ^,  'j  close  and  crooked  streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel 
for  the  flames ;  and  when  they  ceased,  four  only 
of  the  fourte^  regions  were  left  entire ;  three  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed  by  the 
relics,  of  smoking  and  lacerated  edifices  t»    In  the 
full  meridian  of  empire,  the  metropolis  arose  witb 
fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes ;  yet  the  memory  of  the 
old  deplored  their  irreparable  losses,  the  arts  of 
Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments  of 
primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.     In  the  days  of  di- 
stress and  anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every 
&11  irretrievable ;  nor  can  the  damage  be  restored 
dther  by  the  public  care  of  government,,  or  the  ac- 
tivity of  private  interest.^  Yet  two  causes  may  be  al- 
ledged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  de- 
structive to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1 .  The 
more  combustible  materials  of  brick,  timber,  and 
metals,  are  first  melted  or  consumed;    but  the 
flames  may  play  without  injury  or  effect  on  the  naked 

walls> 

*  The  learning  and  criticism  of  M.  des  Vignoles  (Histoire 
Critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74 — 118. 
iz.  p.  172— 187.)  dates  the  fire  of  Roni6  from  A.  D.  64,  Jnlj 
rp.  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  Christians  from  No-^ 
vember  15.  of  the  same  year. 

f  Q.^^PP^  ^^  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  dividitur,  quarum 
quatuor  integrse  manebant,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectee ;  septem 
reliquis  pauc»  tectorum  vestigia  supererant,  lacera  et  semiusta. 
'  Among  the  old  relics  that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitus  enu- 

merates the  temple  of  the  moon  of  Servius  l^ullius  ^  the  fane 
and  altar  consecrated  i>j  Evander  prsesenti  Herculi  ^  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  vow  of  Romulus  ;  the  palace  of 
Numa  ;  the  temple  of  Vesta,  cum  Penatibus  populi  Romani. 
He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis,  qusesitac  et  Gra^carum 
artium  decora  .  .  •  •  multa  quas  seniores  memtnerant|  qu«  re* 
parari  nequibant,  (Annal.  xv.  40.  41. )• 
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^^alls,  and  massy  arches,  that  have  been  despoiled  chap. 
of  their  ornaments.  It  is  among  the  common  and.  .  "^^^' « 
plebeian  habitations,  that  a  mischieyous  sps^rk  is 
most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  devoured,  the  greater  edifices  which  have 
resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a 
state  of  solitude  and  safety.  From  her  situation,  inanda. 
Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  frequent  inunda-  ^*®'*^' 
tions.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers 
that  descend  from  either  side  of  the  Apennine  have 
a  short  and  irregular  course  ;  a  shallow  stream  in 
the  summer  heats ;  an  impetuous  torrent,^  when  it 
is  swelled  in  the  spring  or  winter  by  the  fall  of 
rain,  andlhe  melting  of  the  snows.  When  the 
current  is  repelled  from  ^he  sea  by  adverse  winds, 
when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight 
of  waters,  they  rise  above  the  banks^  and  over- 
spread, without  limits  or  controuly  the  plains  and 
cities  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Soon  after  the 
triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber  was  in- 
creased by  unusual  rains ;  and  the  inundation  sur- 
passing all  former  measure  of  time  and  place,  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings  that  were  situate  below  the 
hills  of  Rome.  According  to  the  variety  of  ground, 
the  same  mischief  was  produced  by  different  means; 
and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by  the  sud- 
den impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  flood  *.     Under  the  reign 

Dd2  of 

*  A.  U.  C.  5071  repcntina  subversio  ipsius  Rotnse  prcvenit 
triumphuna  Ro^anoruxn  •  •  «  •  di versa  Igni urn  aquaruxqucrla- 

dcs 
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CHAP,  of  Augustus,  the  same  calamity  was  renewed :  the 
\''  lawless  river  overturned  the psdaces  and  temples  pn 
its  banks  *  ;  and,  after  the  labours  of  the  Emperor 
in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  that  was  encum* 
bered  with  ruins  f,  the  vigilance  of  his  successors 
was  exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The 
project  of  diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tyber 
itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent  streams,  was  long 
opposed  by  superstition  and  local  interests  I ;  nor 
did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and  cost  of  the 
tirdy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  servitude  of 
rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory 
which  man  'has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of 

^  nature 

des  pene  absumsere  urbem.  Nam  Tiberis  inscditis  tuctns  ia* 
bribus  et  ultra  epinionetn,  vel  diumitate  vel  magnitudtne  te- 
dundans,  omnia  Romas  sedificia  in  plana  posita  delevit.  Di* 
versflB  qualkatcs  loconim  ad  unam  convenere  pernicem  :  quo* 
niam  et  quae  fegnior  inundatio  tenuit  made&cta  diisolvit.  et 
quae  cursus  torrentis  invenit  impulsa  dejecit,  (Orosius,  Hist. 
1.  iv.  c.  II.  p.  244.  edit.  Havercamp).  Yet  we  may  observe^ 
that  It  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christian  apologist,  to 
magnify  the  calamities  of  the  pagan  world.     « 

*  Vi^mus  flavum  Tiberiro,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  uodis 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis 

Templaqoe  Vestae.  (Horat.  Carm.  L  2.). 

If  the  palace  of  Ntnna»  and  temple  of  Vesta,  were  thrown 
down  in  Horace^s  time,  wb^  was  consumed  of  those  buildings 
by  Nero^s  fire  could  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  vetustissima 
or  incorrupta. 

f  Ad  coercendas  inondationes  alVeum  Tiberts  laxavit,  ae 
repurgavity  completunl  olim  ruderibus,  et  aedificiorum  proli^ 
sionibus  coarctaturo,  (Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  30.)* 

X  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79.)  reports  the  petitions  of  the  diffe- 
rent towns  of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure  :  and  we 
may  applaud  the  progress  of  reason.     On  a  similar  occasion, 
local  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  consulted  j  but  an  Eng- 
lish 


I  > 
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nature  •  ;  and  if  such  were  the  ravages  of  the  Ty-  chap. 
ber  under  a  firm  and  active  government,  what  .  ^ '  . 
could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injuries 
of  the  city  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  ? 
remedy  was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself; 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  earth,  that 
has  been  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed 
to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet,  perhaps,  above  the  ancient  level  t ;  and 
the  modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  river  J. 

IL  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  ii.  The 
impute  the.  destruction  of  the  Roman  monuments  ta^cks of^' 
to  the  Goths  and  the  Christians,  have  neglected  the  barba. 
to  inquire  how  far  'they  were  animated  by  an  hos-  chrJs- 
tile  principle,  and  how  far  they  possessed  the  means  ^*^'^*' 
and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.     In  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  this  History,  I  have  described 
the  triumph  of  barbarism  and  religion  ;  and  I  can 
only  resume,  in  a  few  words,  their  real  or  imagi* 
nary  connection  with  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome. 
Our  fancy  may  create,  or  adopt,  a  pleasing  ro- 
mance, that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  sallied  from 
Scandinavia,  ardent  to  revenge  the  flight  of  O- 

D  d  3  din, 

lisb  House  of  Commons  would  reject  with  contempt  the  argu- 
ments of  superstition,  *'  that  nature  had  assigned  to  the  rivers 
their  proper  course,"  &c. 

*  See  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  eloquent  and  philo- 
•sophic  Buffon.  His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is 
that  of  a  ne\^  and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  aban- 
doneil  to  themselvc5,  without  being  regulated  by  human  in- 
dustry, (p.  212.  561.  quarto  edition). 

f  In  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Mr  Addison  (his  works,  voLii* 
p.  98.  Baskerviile^s  edition)  has  observed  this  curious  and  un- 
questionable fact. 

t  Yet,  in  modern  times,  the  Tyher  has  sometimes  damaged 
the  city  j  and  in  the  years  l  J30,  X557,  1598,  the  Annah  of 

Muratori 
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CHAP,  din  *9  to  break  the  chains,  and  to  chastise  the  op*- 

LXXJ 

* '  pressors  of  mankind ;  that  they  wished  to  burn  th? 
records  of  classic  literature,  and  to  found  their  na- 
tional architecture  on  the  broken  members  of  the 
Tuscah  and  Corinthian  orders.  But  in  simple 
truth,  the  Northern  conquerors  were  neither  suffi- 
ciently savage,  nor  sufficiently  refined,  to  entertain 
such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction  and  revenge.  The 
shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded  ; 
with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had 
learned  to  reverence  the  name  and  titles  of  Rome  ; 
and,  though  incapable  of  emulating,  they  were  more 
inclined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and 
studies  of  a  brighter  period.  In  the  transient  pos- 
session of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiery 
of  Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimulated  by  the  pas- 
sions of  a  victorious  army  ;  amidst  the  wanton  in<- 
dulgence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth  was 
the  object  of  their  search  ;  nor  could  they  derive 
either  pride  or  pleasure  from  the  unprofitable  re- 
flection, that  they  had  battered  to  the  gr9ynd  the 
works  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars. '  Their  moments 
were  indeed  precious ;  the  Qoths  evacuated  Rome 
on  the  sixth  t»  the  Vandals  on  the  fifteenth  day  | ; 

and^ 

Muratori  record  three  nQi<chievoDS  and  memorable  inunda- 
tionsi  torn.  xiv.  p.  268. 429.  torn.  xv.  p.  99.  &c. 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  O- 
din  from  Azoph  to  Sweden,  which  I  never  very  seriously  be- 
lieved, (vol.  i.  p.  390.)-  The  Goths  are  apparently  Germans  j 
but  all  beyond  Caesar  and  Tacitu$  is  darkness  or  fable,  in  th^ 
antiquities  of  Germany. 

f  History  of  the  Decline,  &c,  vol.  v.  p.  3  25. 

I  i  .  I  yol,  vi.  p.  I^i, 
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and,  though  it  be  far  more  difficult  to  build  than  to  c  h  a  p, 
destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would  have  made  a  slight  y  '  ^  .'■ 
impression  on  the  solid  piles  of  antiquity.    We  may 
remember,  that  both  Alaric  and  Genseric  affected 
.to  spare  ^he  buildings  of  the  city  ;  that  they  sub- 
sisted in  strength  and  beauty  under  the  auspicious 
government  of  Theodoric  •  ;  and  that  the  momen- 
tary resentment  of  Totilaf  was  disarmed  by  his  . 
own  temper,  and  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies.   From  these   in^iocent  barbarians,  the  re- 
proach may  be  transferred  to  the  Catholics  of  Rome. 
The  Statues,  altars,  and  houses,  of  the  daemons, 
were  an  abominadon  in  their  eyes  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
solute command  of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with 
zeal  and  perseverance  to  eraze  the  idolatry  of  their 
ancestors.     The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the 
East  I  affords  to  them  an  example  of  conduct,  and 
to  t4s  an  argument  of  belief;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  portion  of  guilt  or  merit '  may  be  imputed 
with  ji|8tice  to  the  Roman  proselytes*     Yet  their 
abhorrence  was  confined  to  the  monuments  of  hea- 
then supersddon ;   and  the  civil  structures  that 
were  dedicated  to  the  business  or  pleasure  of  so- 
ciety might  be  preserved  without  injury  or  scandal.   - 
The  change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not  by  a 
popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  Empe- 
ror,  of  the  senate,  and  of  time.     Of  the  Chris- 
tian hierarchy,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  com- 
jnonly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fanadc ;    nor 
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•  Hi^oiy  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  vK.  p.  29—33. 
f       ■  vol.  vii.  p.  368.  374. 

■J  »      ■     vol,  ¥•  c.  xyviii.  p^  205->— 
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CHAP,   oin  any  positive  chvge  be  opposed  to  the  merito- 
<     y  !.>  xious  act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic 

structure  of  the  P^theon  •. 
IIT.  The  IIL  The  value  of  any  object  that  suppliiss  the 
abuse^of  w^uits  oV  pleasures  of  mankind,  is  compounded 
the  mate-  of  its  substance  and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and 
the  manufiacture.  Its  price  must  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  it  may  be  acquired 
and  used ;  on  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and  con- 
sequently on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote  ex- 
portation, according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity, its  local  situation,  and  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances oi  the  world.  The  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment  the  toil 
and  treasure  of  successive  ages ;  but,  except  the 
luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must 
view  without  desire  all  that  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  city  in  the  Qothic  waggons,  or  the  fie^t 
of  the  Vandals  t.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  avarice  j  as  in  every  cowtry,  and 

in 

♦  Eodem  tempore  pet  tit  a  Pbocatc  principe  templom,  quod 
appellant  Paniheow^  in  quo  fecit  ecclesiam  Sanctas  Marise  scsd? 
per  Virginis,  et  omnium  mariyrum  j  in  quS  ecclcsise  princcps 
multa  bona  obtulit,  ( Anastasius  vel  potius  Liber  Pontificalis 
in  Bonifacio  iV\  in  Muratori,  Script  Rcrum  Italicjiiuin,  totq. 
iii.  p.  i.  p.  135.).  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  in  Mont- 
faucon,  the  Paniheon  had  been  vowed  by  Agrtppa  to  Cybcle 
and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  fipniface  IV.  on  the  ka- 
lends of  November,  to  the  Virgin,  quae  est  mater  omniuqp  sanc- 
torum, (p.  297.  298.). 

+  Flatninius  Vacca,  (apnd  Montfaucon,  p.  1^^.  156,  His 
Memoir  is  likewise  printed,  p.  21,  at  the  end  of  the  Roma 
jjintica  of  Nardini),  and  several  Romans,  doctrinil  graves, 
were  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried  their  treasures  at  Rome, 
and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  fiiiis  nepotibusque.  He  re* 
lates  some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  own  time,  these 
places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  plgrims,  the 
heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
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in  the  smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  chap. 
ample  command  of  the  industry  and  possessio;is  of  ^^^^ 
mankind.  A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious 
metals  might  tempt  th^  vanity  of  sotne  barbarian 
chief;  but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the 
form,  was  tenacious  only  of  the  substance ;  and  the 
melted  ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped 
ifito  the  current  coin  of  the  empire.  The  less  ac^ 
tive,  or  less  fortunate  robbers,  were  reduced  to  th^ 
baser  plunder  of  brass^  lead,  iron,  and  copper  i 
whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was 
pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants ;  and  the  Emperor 
Constance,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze 
tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon  *.  The  edifices 
of  Rome  might  be  considered  as  a  vast  and  various 
mine ;  the  first  labour  of  extracting  the  materials 
was  already  performed  ;  the  metals  were  purified 
and  cast ;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polished ; 
and  after  foreign  and  domostic  rapine  had  been 
satiated,  the  remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser 
have  been  found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments 
of  antiquity  had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious 
ornaments,  but  the  Romans  would  demolish,  with 
their  own  hands,  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope 
of  profit  could  surp^s  the  cost  of  the  labour  and 
exportation.  If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy 
the  seat  of  the  Western  empire,  his  genius  would 
have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the 

work$ 

*  Omnia  quae  erant  in  sere  ad  ornatom  civitatis  deposuit  i 
sed  et  ccclesiam  B.  Mariae  ad  martyres  quae  de  tegulis  aereif 
cooperta  discooperuit,  (Anast.  in  Vitalian.  p.  141.)*  ^^^  ^^^^ 
and  sacrilegious  Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of 
plundering  an  heathen  temple  )  the  Pantheon  was  already  a 
Catholic  church. 
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^Lxxif'  "^^^^  ^^  *^  Caesars;  but  policy  confined  the 
* '  French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany ;  his 
taste  could  be  gratified  only  by  destruction ;  and 
the  new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  decorated 
with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna  •  and  Rome  f.  Five 
hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  a  King  of  Sicily, 
Robert,  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of 
the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  materials  by 
the  easy  navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea ;  and 
Petrarch  sighs  an  indignant  complaint,  that  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world  should  adorn,  from  her 
own  bowels,  the  slothful  luxury  of  Naples*.  But 
these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were  rare 

m 

*  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atque  marmora)  see 
the  original  grant  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne,  (Codex 
Carolin.  cpist.  Ixvii.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  ii. 

p.  223)»  ♦ 

f  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Stxon  poet 
(A.  D.  887—899.),  de  Rebus  gestis  Caroli  Magni,  L  t.  437 
—440.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  v.  p.  180. : 
Ad  quae  marmoreas  prsestabat  Roma  et  columnas, 

Quasdam  priecipuas  pukbra  Ravenna  dedit 
De  tarn  longtnqud  potent  regiooe  vetustas. 
Illius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  tibi. 
And  I  shall  add,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert  (Historians 
of  France,  torn*  v.  p.  378.)  extruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basiU* 
cam  pluriiysB  pulchritudinis,  ad  eujus  structuram  a  Roma  et 
Ravenna  columnas  et  marmora  devehi  fecit; 

X  I  cannot  refuse  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch, 
(Opp.  p.  536. 537.  in  Epistoli  hortatoria  ad  Nicolaum  Lau* 
rentium},  it  is  so  strong  and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut 
pietas  continuit  quominos  impii  spoHata  Dei  templa,  occapatas 
arces,  opes  publicas  regiones  urbis,  atque  honores  magistra« 
tuom  inter  se  divisos ;  (haheant  ?)  quam  un&  in  re,  turbulenti 
ac  seditiosi  homines  et  totius  reli<]U8e  vitse  consilis  et  rationl- 
bus  discordcs,  iohumani  foederis  stupendii  societate  convenerant, 
in  pontes  et  moenia  atque  iouneritos  lapides  desseeirent.  Deni« 
que  post  vi  vel  senio  collapsa  palatia,  ^quae  quondam  ingentes 
tenuerunt  vin^  post  diruptos  arcus  triumphales  (unde  majoref 

boning 
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in  the  darker  ages ;  and  the  Romans,  alone  and  c'h  a  p. 
unen vied,  .might  have  applied,  to  their  private  or  ^^-^-*^*- 
public  use,  the  remaining  structures  of  antiquity, 
if  in  their  present  form  and  situation  they  had  not 
been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  -The  walls  still  described  the  old  cir- 
cumference, but  the  city  had  descended  from  the 
seven  hills  into  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  some  of 
the  noblest  monuments  which  had  braved  the  in- 
juries of  time,  were  left  in  a  desart,  far  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces'of 
the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners 
or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors ;  the  use  of 
baths  *  and  porticoes  was  forgotten  ;  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  circus,  had  been  imerrupted  ^  some  temples 
were  devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship ;  but  the 
Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the 
cross ;  and  fashion  or  reason  had  distributed,  after 
a  peculiar  model,  the  cells  and  ofEces  of  the  clois- 
ter. Under  the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of 
these  pious  foundations  was  enormously  multiplied ; 
and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries 

of 

^orum  forsitan  corruenint),  dc  ipsius  vctustatis  ac  propriae 
impieCatis  fragminibus  vilem  qucstum  turpi  mercimonio  cap« 
tare  non  puduit.  Itaqne  nunc,  heu  dolor  !  heu  scelus  indig* 
num  !  de  vestris  roarmoreis  coluninis,  de  liminibus  teiuplo- 
ram  (ad  quae  nupcr  ex  orbe  toto  concursus  devotissimut 
fiebat),  de  imagioibus  sepulcbrorum  sub  quibus  patrum  vestro- 
rum  vcnerabilis  civis  fcinu  -*)  crat,  ut  reliquas  sileam,  dcsidiosa 
NeapoHs  adornatur.  Sic  pauliatim  ruinse  ip^se  deficiunt.  Yet  , 
King  Robert  was  the  Triend  of  Petrarch. 

*  Yet  Charlcmaene  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
with  an  hundred  of  his  courtiers,  (Eginhart,  c.  22.  p.  io8« 
J09.)  \  and  Muratori  describes,   as  late  as  the  year  814,  the« 
public  baths  which  were  built  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  (Aanali| 
fqmrTi.  p.  4160* ' 
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CHAP,  of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and 
colleges  of  canons  and  priests  *,  who  aggravated, 
instead  of  relieving,  the  depopulation  of  the  tendi 
century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture 
were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use 
and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materiab  were  applied  to 
every  call  of  neceflity  or  superstition,  till  the  fidrest 
columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the 
richest  marbles  of  Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degra- 
ded, perhaps,  to  the  support  of  a  convent  or  a 
stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by 
the  Turks  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  may 
aflford  a  melancholy  example ;  and  in  the  gradual 
destru£Uon  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the 
Fifth  may  alone  be  excused  for  employing  the 
.stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice 
of  St  Peter's  t-  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever 
mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  regret ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was 
deprived  of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place  and  pro- 
portion i  it  was  burnt  to  lime  for  the  purpose  of 
cement.  Since  the  arrival  of  Poggius,  the  temple 
of  Concord  {,  and  many  capital  structiures,  had  va- 
nished 

*  Sec  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A  D.  988.  For  this  and  tbe 
preceding  fact,  Muratori  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Benedic- 
tine history  of  Fere  Mabillon. 

f  Vita  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Gregorio  Leti,  torn.  iii.  p.  50. 

%  Porticus  eedis  Concordise,  quam  cum  primum  ad  nrbem 
acccssi  vidi  fere  integram  opere  marmorco  admodum  spcctoso : 
Roniani  post  modum  ad  calcem.  sedcm  totam  et  porticus  par- 
tem disjectis  columnis  sunt  demoliti,  (p.  I2.)*  The  temple 
of  Concord  was  therefore  ttoi  destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the 
13th  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS.  treatifis  del*  Govemo 
civile  de  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  at  Rone,  and  ascribed  (I 
believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina.  Poggius  likewise 
afiirmS)  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Meteila  was  burnt  for 
limC)  (p.  19.  30.)* 
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nished  from  his  eyes ;  and  an  epigram  of  the  same  chap. 
age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  conti-  .  ^^^^'. 
nuance  of  this  practice  would  finally  annihilate  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  *•  The  smaliness  of 
their  numbers  was  the  sole  check  on  the  demands 
and  depredations  of  the  Romans.  The  imagination 
of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
people  t ;  and  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  colild  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
temptibly list  of  thirty.three  thousand  inhabitants. 
From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if 
they  multiplied  to  the  amount  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand },  the  increase  of  citizens  was  in  some  degree 
pemidous  to  the  ancient  city. 

IV.  i  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  iv.  The 
and  forcible  cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hos-  qu""is^ 
tilkies  of  the  Romans  themselves.     Under  the  do*  ^^^^^  ^^ 
minion  of  the  Greek  and  French  Emperors,  the 
peace  of  the  city   was    disturbed  by  accidental, 
though  frequent  seditions.     It  is  from  the  decline 
of  the  latter,   from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 

century, 

*  Composed  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Fopc  Pius  IL 
and  published- by  Mabillcn  from  a  MS.  of  tbe  Q(|€en  of  Swe- 
depy  (Musseum  Italicuro,  (torn.  i.  p.  97.)* 

Obledlat  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  ruinas : 

£x  cujus  lapsu  gloria  prLnra  pate;. 
Sed  tuus  bic  populus  muris  defossa  vetustis 
Caich  In  ohequlum  marmora  dura  coquit 
Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos 
Nullum  bine  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 

f  Vagabamur  pariter  in  ills!  urbe  tarn  magn^  ;  quae,  cum 
propter  spatium  vacua  videretur,  populum  liabtt  immensum^      1 
(Opp.  p.  605.  Epist.  Familiares,  ii.  14.). 

\  These  states  of  tbe  population  of  Rome,  at  different  pe- 
riods, are  derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  tbe  physician 
Lancisi,  de  Romani  Coell  Qualitatibus,  (p.  1 22.) 
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CHAP,  century,  that  we  may  date  the  licentiottsness  ol* 
private  war,  which  violated  with  impunity  the  laws 
of  the  Code  and  the  Gospel,  without  respecting  the 
majesty  of  the  absent  sovereign,  or  the  presence  and 
person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  In  a  dark  period  of 
five  himdred  years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted 
by  the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  Coloana 
and  Ursini ;  and  if  much  has  escaped  the  know- 
ledge, and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters, the  causes  and  effects  of  the  public  disorder^ 
At  such  a  time,  wheii  every  quarrel  was  decided  by 
the  sword,  and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  pro- 
perties to  the  impotence  of  law;  the  powerful 
citizens  were  armed  for  safety  or  offence,*  agaunst 
the  domestic  enemies,  whom  they  feared  or  hated* 
Except  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers  and  designs 
were  common  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying 
their  houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers  *  that  were 
capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack.  The  cjties 
were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices;  and  die 
example  of  Lucca,  which  contained  three  hundred 
towers, ;  her  law,  which  confined  their  hdght  to  the 
measure  of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  ^extended,  with 
suitable  latitude,  to  the  more  opulent  and  populous 
states*  The  first  step  of  the  senator  Brancaleone 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice,  was  to 

demolish 

*  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  of  Rome,  and  m 
other  free  cities  of  Iralj,  may  be  foond  in  the  laborious  and 
entertaining  compilation  of  Muraton,  Antiquitates  Italian 
medii  £vi,  dissertat.  ^xvi.  (torn.  ii.  p.  493— ■496.  of  the 
Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  446.  of  the  Italian  work.)* 
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demolish  (zs  we  have  abready  seen)  one  hundred  chap. 
and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  last 
days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Martin  the  Fifth,  forty-four  still  stood  in  one  of  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  To  this 
mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were 
most  readily  adapted.  The  temples  and  arches  af- 
forded a  broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new  struc- 
tures of  brick  and  stone ;  and  we  can  name  the 
modem  turrets  that  were  raised  on  ihe  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Csesar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto- 
nines  *•  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre^ 
an  amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum^  was  transformed 
into  a  stn^g  and  spacious  dtadeh  I  need  not  re- 
peat; that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  the  title 
and  form  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  f ;  the  Septi- 
zonium  of  Severus  was  capabl^of  standing  against 
a  royal  army  {  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Metalla  has  sunk 
under  its  outworks  || ;  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and 

Marcellus 

*  As  for  instance,  Templum  Jani  nunc  dicitor,  turris  Centii 

Frangapanis ;    et  sane  Jano  impo&itse  turris  lateritiae  conspi- 

cua  hodieque  vestigia  supersunt,  (Montfaucon  Diarium  Itali- 

cuxn,  p.  i86.)»     The  anonymous  writer  (p.  285.)  enumerates, 

/  arcus  Titi,  turris  Cart  ul  aria  ^  a  reus  Julii  Csesaris  et  Senate* 

•    ruiDy  turresde  Bratis^  arcus  An tonini,  turris  de  Cosectis,,&c. 

f  Hadriani  molena  •  7  •  •  magna  ex  parte  RomsnorDin  in- 
juria •  .  .  .  dibturbavit :  quod  certe  fundi tus  evertissent,  si 
eorum  manibus  pervia,  absuroptis  grand! bus  saxis,  reliqua 
moles  cxstitisset,  ^Poggius  de  Varietate  Fortunse,  p.  I2.)* 

X  Against  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annalt 
dUtalia,  torn.  ix.  p,.  I47.}« 

II  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Montfaucon  :  Tur- 
ris ingrens  rotunda  •  .  • .  Caeciliae  Metellse  ....  sepulchrum 
craty  cujns  muri  tarn  solidi,  ut  spatium  perquam  minimum 
intus  Tacuum  snpersit :  ct  Torre  4&  Bove  dicitur,  a  bourn  ca- 
pitibos  muro  inscriptis.     Huic  sequiori  aeyo,  ^tempore  intesti- 

norum 
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CHAP.  Marcellus  were  occupic?d  by  the  Savelli  and  Ursini 
Lxxi.  fonilies;  and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gra- 
dually  softened  to  the  sptendoor  and  elegance  of  an 
Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encom- 
passed  with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  mflkary 
engines  on  the  roof  of  St  Peter's  were  the  terror 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  scandal  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  is  fortifieid  will  be  attacked ; 
and  whatever  is  attacked  may  be  destroyed.  Coukl 
the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  Popes,  the  castle 

,  of  St  Angelo,  they  had  resolved,  by  a  pubKc  decree, 

to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servitude.  Every 
building  of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege  }  and  in 
every  siege  the  arts  and  engines  of  destrucdon  wel^ 
laboriously  employed.  After  the  death  of  Kichcrfas 
the  Fourth,  Kome,  without  a  fbvere^n  ot  a  fenat^ 
was  abandoned  six  months  to  the  fury  of  civil 
war.  ^*  The  houfes/'  fays  a  cardinal  and  poef 
of  the  times  f,  ^^  were  cruilied  by  the  weight  and 

**  velocity 

norum  belloram,  ceu  urbecula  adjoncta  fait,  cajas  moenia  ct 
turres  etiamniim  visuntur  ^  Jta  ut  sepulchrum  Metellas  quasi 
arx  oppiduli  fuerit.  Ferventibus  in  urbe  parttbus,  cum  Ur- 
sini atque  G>luninenses  mutuis  cladibus  pemiciem  inferrent 
civitati,  in  utriusve  partis  ditionem  cederet  magni  momeoti 
erat,  (p.  142.). 

*  See  the  testimonies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Montfau* 
con.  In  the  SavelH  palace^  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  are  still  great  and  conspicuous. 

f  James,  Cardinal  of  St  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his 
metrical  Life  of  Pope  Celestin  V.  (Muratori,  Scnpf.  Ital. 
torn*  i.  p.  iu*  p«  621.  1.  i.  c.  1.  ver.  132,  &c.). 

Hot  dixisse  sat  est,  Rom  am  caruisse  Senatu 
Mensibus  exactis  heu  sex  j  belloque  vocatum  (yocaiot) 
In  scelus,  in  socios  fratemaque  vulnera  pones ; 
,  Tormentis  jecisse  viros  immaoia  saxa  \ 

Perfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
Ignibus ;  incensas  turres^  obscurataque  funo 
Lumina  vicin0|  quo  sit  spoKata  supellex. 
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**  velocity  of  enormous  stones  *  f   the  walls  were  chap. 
"  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the  battering-ram ;     ^^^^• 
**  the  towers  were  involved  in  fire  and  smoke; 
^'  and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  ancf 
"  revenge."     The  work  was  consummated  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  laws ;  and  the  factions  of  Italy  aU 
temately  exercised  a  blind  and  thoughtless  ven* 
geance  on  their  adversaries,    whose  houses  and 
castles  they  razed  to  the  ground  f.     In  comparing 
the  dat/s  of  fordgn,  with  uie  ages  of  domestic,  hos^ 
tility,   we  must  pronounce,   that  the  latter  have 
been  far  more  ruinous  to  the  city;  and  our  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.     "  Be-. 
*'  hold,"  says  the  laureat,  ^'  the  relics  of  Rome, 
**  the  image  of.  her  pristine    greatness!   neither 
*^  time,  nor  the  Barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of 
<^  this  stupendous  destruction :   it  was  perpetrated 
^<  by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
<^  her  sons ;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  a 
*^  noble  Annibaldi)  have  done  with  the  battering- 
'^  ram,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  accomplish 
•*  with  the  sword  J."    The  influence  of  the  two  la^t 
principles  of  decay  niust,  in  some  degree,  be  muU 
Vol.  XIL  E  e  tiplied 

*  Muratoci  (Dissertazione  sopra  le  Antiquita  Itallane,  torn.  i. 
p.  427 — 43 1*)  finds,  that  stone  bullets,  of  two  or  three  hun« 
dred  pounds  weight,  were  not  uncommon ;  and  they  are  some- 
times computed  at  xii  or  xviii  caaiari  of  Genoa«  each  canton 
weighing  150  pounds^ 

f  The  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  and 
mischievous  practice  \  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  ff 
banished  citizens  should  be  preserved  pro  communi  utilitate 
Gualvaneus  de  la  Flamma,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
«amm,  tom.  xii.  p.  1041.)* 

X  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  ^ith  shame  and 
^earSy  had  shewn  him  the  moenja,  lacerae  specimen  miserabile 

Romsc,  . 
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CHAP,  tiplied  by  each  other ;  stnce  the  houses  and  towers^ 
I.JLAI.    ^[jjcj^  ^(^Ye  subverted  l?y  civil  war,  required  a  new 
and  perpetual  supply  from  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. 
The  Coh-      I'hcse  general  observations  may  be  separately 
amphi.      applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has 
Virtus?  °    obtained  the  name  of  the    Coliseum  *,   either 
^  from  its  magnitude,  or  from  Nero*6  colossal  statue : 

an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and  nature, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  claimed  an  eternal  du- 
ration. The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  com* 
puted  the  numbers  and  seats,  are  disposed  to  be* 
lieve,  that  above  the  upper  row  of  stone  steps, 
the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated  with 
several  stages  of  wooden  galleries,  which  were 
repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the 
emperors.  Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable, 
or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were  cist 
•         in  brafs,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  and 

gold^ 

Romae,  and  declared  his  own  intention  of  restoring  them,  (Car- 
mina  Latina,  1.  ii.  epist.  Paulo  Annibalensi,  xii.  p.  97,  98  ) : 

I^ec  te  parva  manet  servatis  fa  ma  ruinis 
Quanta  quod  integras  fuit  olim  gloria  Romse 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc ;  quas  longior  aetaa 
Frangere  non  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenci 
Hostis,  ab  egregiis  franguntur  civibus,  heu !  heu  ! 
.  ■■  Quod  i/Je  nequivit  fHiumiia/J 

Ferficit  hie  arics.     ■  »  » 

•  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  Illustrata  of  the  Marqutf 
ftafiei,  professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of 
Rome  and  Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c. 
It  is  from  niagnitude  that  he  detives  the  name  ot  Co/osianiy  or 
Coiireum :  since  the  same  appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphi-? 
theatre  of  Capua,  without  the  aid  of  a  colobsal  statue  \  sinca 
that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in  airio)  of  his  palacCi 
and  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (P.  iv.  p.  15—19, 1,  i.  c.  4.)- 
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gold)  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanati-  chap, 
^cism,  of  the  avarice  oF  the  Barbiarians  or  the  ^  ' « 
Christians.  In  tHe  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum, 
many  holes  are  discerned  ;  and  the  two  most  pro- 
bable conjectures  represent  the  various  accidents 
ef  its  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid 
links  of  brass  or  iron,  nor  /  had  the  eye  of  rapine 
overlooked  the  vgilue  of  the  baser  metals^*  :  the 
vacant  space  was  converted  into  a  fair  or  market ; 
the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  survey ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or 
enlarged,  to  receive  the  poles  that  supported  the 
shops  or  tents  of  ;the  mechanic  trades  t*  Redu- 
ced >to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration 
by  the  pilgrims  of  the  North  ;  and  their  rude  en- 
thusiasm  broke  forth  in  a.  sublime  proverbial  ex- 
pression, which  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  century,, 
in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede :  "  As  long 
^'  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when 
**  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ;  when  Rome 
^*  falls,  the  world  will  fell  J."  In  the  modem 
system  of  war^  a  situation  commanded  by  three 

E  e  2  hills 

*  Joseph  Maria  Suares,  a  learned  bishop,  and  tbe  author  of 
an  history  of  Praenesre,  has  comppsed  a  separate  dissertation 
on  the  seven  or  eight  probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which 
has  been  since  reprinted  in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre. 
Montfaucon  (Diarium,  p.  233.)  pronounces  the  rapine  of 'the- 
-Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germanaraque  causam  foraminum. 

f  £>on;ttus,  Roma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p.  285. 

X  Qu'amdiu  stabit  Colyseiis,  btabit  et  Roma  j  quanto  ccdet 
Colyseus,  cadet  Rcma  5  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus, 
(fieda  in  Excerptis  sen  Collectaneis  apud  Ducnnge  Glossar. 
meds  et  infirose  Latinitatis,  torn.  ii.  p.  407.  edit.  Basil.).  T.hU 
saying  must  bt  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-  Saxon  pilgrims  who  vi-  ,  * 
sited  Rome  before  the  year  735,  the  sera  of  Bcde's  death  j  for 
i  do  not  believe  that  oar  venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  bta. 
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kills  would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  resist  the 
engines  of  assault ;'  a  numerous  garrison  might  be 
lodged  in  the  inclosure;  and,  while  one  factioii 
occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  the  other 
xtas  entrenched    in  the  Lateran  and    the    Coli- 


seum *• 


The  ^  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient  games 
must  be  understood  with  some  latitude ;  and  the 
carnival  sports  of  the  Testacean  mount  and  the 
Circus  Agonalis  f,  were  regulated  by  the  law  J  or 
jcustom  of  the  city.  The  senator  presided  with 
dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the 
prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pallium  |[,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  cloth  or  silk.  A  tribute  on  the  Jew9 
supplied  the  annual  expence  §  :  and  the  races^  on 

'      '  foot, 

*  I  cannot  recover,  in  Mur^toriV  original  Lives  of  Ac  Popes, 
(Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.)«  the  passage  that 
attests  this  hostile  partitfon,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  xith  or  the  beginning  of  the  siith  century. 

f  Although  the  structure  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  be  de- 
stroyed, it  still  retains  its  foYm  and  name  (Agona«  Nagona, 
Navona)  :  and^the  interior  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  for 
the  purpose  of  racing.  £ut  the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strang« 
pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only  adapted  for  the  annual 
practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some  waggon-loads  of 
live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  (Statuta  Urbis 
Romae,  p.  |86.).    . 

X  See  the  Statuta  Urbis  Romas,  1.  iii.  c.  87,  88,  89.  p.  1 85, 
186.  I  have  already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code. 
The  races  of  Nagona  qnd  Monte  Testacco  are  likewise  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary  of  Peter  Antonius,  fxiom  1404  to  1417, 
(Muratori,  Script.  Rcrum  Italicarum,  tom.  x^iv.  p.  1 124.). 

D  The  Ptf/fvor,  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  PaL- 
inarium^  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the 
robe  or  clo^k,  to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  ap- 
plication  as  a  prize,  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxxiii.). 

$  For  these  expences,  the  Jews  of  Rc^e  paid  each 
year  ^130  ilorbs,  of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  tbe 

pieces 
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foot^  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled  chap. 
by  a  tilt  and  tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the  Ro-  ^^^^L  ^ 
man  youth.     In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hun-  A  buii- 
dred  and.  thirty-two,  a  bull-feast,  after  the  fashion  coiiseumi 
of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebrated  in     ^^^^ 
the  Coliseum  itself ;  and  the  liviltg  manners  are  ^^p^*  ^* 
painted  in  a  diary  of  the  times  *•     A  OMivenienl     * 
order  of  benches  was  restored;    and  a  general 
proclamation,  as  far  as  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  in- 
vited the  ^nobles  to  exercise  their  skill  and  cou« 
rage  in  this  perilous  adventure*    The  Roman  la^ 
dies  were    marshalled  in   three  squadrons,    and 
seated  in  three*  bstlconies,  which  on  this,  day,  th^ 
third  of  September,  were  lined  with  scarlec  cloth:     - 
The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from 
beyond  the  Tyber,  a  pure  and  native  rac&)  who 
still  represent  the  features  and  character  of  an<« 
tiquity .     The  remainder  of  the  city  was  divided,  as 
nisual,  between  the  Colonna  and  Uvsioi ;  the  two 
.factions  wfere  proud  of  the  number  andd  beauty  of 
their  female  bands  ;  the  chafms  of  Savdla  Ursini 
are  mentioned  with  praise;  and  the  Cokmna  re* 
gretted  the  absence  of  the  youngest  of  their  house^ 
who  had  sprained  her  ancle  in    the  garden  of 
Nero's  tower.     The  lots  of  the  chamjions  wer«» 

£  e  3  drawn 


4 

pieces  of  silver  for  which  ^udas  hod  betrayed  his  master  to 
their  ancestors.  There  was  a  fpot-race  of  Jewish,  as  well  a& 
of  Christian  youths,  ^Statuta  Urbis,  ibidein)* 

*  This  extraordinary  bull-feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described, 
from  tradition  rather  than  memory^  by  Ludovico  Buoneonte 
Mooaldesco,  in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annals, 
(Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicanm,  too.  xii.p.  ^35,  336.); 
and  however  fanciful  they  may  seem,  they  are  deeply  mark^ 
with  the  colours  o(  truth  and  nature.       ' 
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CHAP,   drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  ddssen  ^  and  they 
>   ^      i-  descended  into   the   arena^   or  pit,  to  encounter 
the  wild  bulls  on  foot,  as  it  should  seem*  with  a 
single.spear.     Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has 
selected    the    names^    colours,    and    devices,    of 
twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights.     Several 
*     of  the  names  are  th^  nK>st  illustrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ecolesiastical  state;   Mialatesta,   Polenta> 
della  Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccia,   Conti^ 
Annabaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi ;  tlie  colours  were  adapt- 
ed  to  their  taiste  and  situation;   the  devices  are 
expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.    ^^  I  am  alone  like 
^^  the  youngest  of   the  Horatii,''  the  confidence 
of  an  intrepid  stranger;  ^'  I  live  disconsolate,*'  a 
weq)ing.widQwerr;  ^^  I  bum  junder  the  ashes,"  a 
discreet  lover ;'  I  adore  Lavinia,    or  Lucretia," 
the  ftmbigUcms-  declaration  of  a*  modem  passion  ; 
^  My  faith  is*  as'  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  li- 
very ;  *'  Who  is  stronger  than  myself  ?"  of  a  lion's 
hide ; .  ^\  If  I  am  drowjaed  in  blood,  what  a  plea- 
**  sant  death,"    the  wish  of  ferocious    courage. 
The  pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained 
them  from  the  field,  which  was  occupied  by  three 
<rf  their  hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscriptions  de- 
noted  the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name ; 
**  Though  sad,  t  am  -strong ;"  *'  Strong  as  I  am 
^*  great ;"  "  If  I  fall,"  addressing  himself  to  the 
spectators,  "  you  fall  with  me }"— intimating  (says 
the  contemporary  writer)    that  while  the  other 
families  were  the  subjects  of  the  Vatican,  they 
alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capitol.     The 
combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 

bloody. 
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tj^loody;  Eveiy  champion  succes^iFely  encountered  c  ha  p. 
a  wild  bull ;  and  the  victory  may  be  ascribed  to  .  ^^^^' . 
the  quadrupedes,  since  no  more  than  eleven  were 
left  on  the  field,  with  th^  loss  of  nine  wounded^ 
and  eighteen  killed^,  on  the  side  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Some .  of  the  noblest  families  might  mqum^ 
but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  iii  tUe  chuWrhes  of 
St  John  Lateran,  and  St  Mada  Meggiore^  afford^ 
a  second  holiday  to  the  .people.-  Doubtless  it 
was  not  in  such  conflicts .  that  the  blood  of  the 
Romans  should  have  been  .s^ed. ;  yet,  in  blaming 
their  rashnes^  we  are  Coitipellejl  to^  applaud  theit 
gallantry  ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who.  display 
their  magnificeQce,  an4  ri^fc  ^leir  lives,  under  the 
balconies-  of  the  faii^,  lexcite.a  mor^  generous  sym* 
pathy  than  the  thbus^d's  of  c^tives ,  add  msiWfac- 
tors  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of 
slaughter  ^. 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rate,  per-  Injaries^ 
haps  a  singular  festival.;  the  demand  for  the 
materials  was  a  daily  and  continual  want,  which 
the  citizens  could  gratify  without  restraint  or  re- 
morse. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous 
act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  privi- 
lege of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and  com- 
mon quarry  of  the  Coliseumt;  and  Poggius  la- 
ments, that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had 
been    burnt    to  lime   by   the   folly  of  the   Ro-    . 

£  e  4  mans; 

*  Moratori  has  given  a  separate  dissertation  (the  xxixtfa)  to 
the  games  of  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages« 

f  In  a  concise,  but  instrcctive  memoir,  the  abb6  Bnrthefemy 
(Memoirs  de  T Academic  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.p.  585.) 
has  mentioned  this  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  xivth  ccn-    . 
tury,  de  Tlbi^tno  faciendo  in  the  Coliseum^  from  an  origin^ 
act  in  the  archives  ^>f  Ron^e. 
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CHAP.  mans*.  To  check  t^ abuse,  and  to^prevent  dte 
'  nocturnal  crimes  that  might  be  perpetrated  m  the 
vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Eugemus  the  Tourth  sur- 
ibunded  it  with  a  wall ;  and,  by  a  darter  long 
extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  ediflte  to 
the  monks  of  in  adjacent  convent  f.  'After  his 
death,  the  wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumuk  of 
the  people;  and  had  they  themselves  respected 
the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers,  they  might 
have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  should  never  be 
degraded  to  private  property.  The  inside  was 
damaged  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, an  aera  of  taste  and  learning,  the  exterior 
circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate  f  a' triple . 
elevation  of  four^re  arches,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet«  Of  the 
present  ruin  the  nephews  of  Paul  the  Third  are 
the  guilty  agexits ;  and  every  traveller  wha  views 
the  Famese  palace,  may  ctirse  the  sacrilege  and 
luxury  of  these  upstart  princes  |.    A  similar  re- 

.     .  prpach 

^  *  Coliseum  •  .  .  .  ob  stultitiam  Romanorum  majori  ex  farit 
ad  calccia  deletum,  says  the  indignant  Poggius,  (p.  17)  :  but 
his  expression,  too  strong  for  the  present  age,  most  be  verj 
ttnderly  applied  to  the  xvth  century* 

f  Of  the  Olivctasi  monks,  Montfaucon  (p.  142*)  affirms 
this  fact  from  the  memoiials  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  (No.  72.) 
They  still  hoped,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vin* 
dicate  then:  grant. 

X  Afteiw measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyms,  Mont- 
faucon (p.  142.)  only  adds»  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  UL  \ 
taccndo  clamat.  Muntori  ( Annali  dUtalia,  torn.  xtv.  p.  37 1.) 
tiore  freely  reportt  the  guilt  of  the  Famese  pope,  and  the  in* 
dignation  of  the  Roman  people.  Against  the  nephews  of  Ur* 
ban  VIIL I  have  no  other  evidence  than  the  vulgai^  saying, 
^  Ottod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  ieccre  Bafbarini/'  which  was 
pemaps  suggested  by^  the  resemblance  of  the  words. . 


maas. 
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proach  is  applied  to  the  Barbarini ;  and  the  rep&-    c  H  ap. 
tition  of  injury  might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  ■  ^^^  . 
till  the  Colisenm  was  placed  under  the  safeguard  and  conse- 
of  religion,   by  the  most  liberal  of  the*  pontiffs,  thccSi- 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  who  consecrated  a  spot  »^™- 
which  persecution  and  fable  had  stained  with  the 
blood'  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs  *• 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  igoorancc 
view  of  those  monuments,  whose  scattered  frag-  barism'^of 
ments  so'  fansurpaiss  the  most  eloquent  descriptions,  *J^f^|^^" 
he  was  astonished  at  the  supine  indifference  f  of 
die  Romans  themselves  { ;  he  wa3  humbled .  ra- 
ther than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that,  except  his 
friend  Rienzi,  amd  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger 
of  the  Rhone  was  more  conversant  with  these 
antiquities  than  the  nobles  and  natives  of  the 
metropolis  ||. '  The  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  Romans  are  elaborately  displayed  in  the  old 
survey  of  the  city,  which  was  composed  about  the 

beginning 

*  *  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  depre- 
cates the  ruin  of  the  Coliseum  j  Quod  si  non  suopte  merho 
atque  pulchritudine  dignum  fnisset  qCiod  improbas  arcetet  na- 
nus, indigna  res  utique  in  locum'  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum 
tantopere  ssevitum  esse. 

f  Yet  the  Statutes  of  Rome  (I.  lii.  c.  8i.  p.  182.)  impo&e 
a  fine  of  500  aurei  on  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient 
eaifice,  ne  ruinu  civitas  deformetur,  et  ut  antiqua  eeJificia  de- 
corem  urbis  perpetuo  representent. 

%  In  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  (A.  D.  1337.  See  Mcmoires 
sur  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  322.  Sec.},  Petrarch  is  struck  mute 
miraculo  rerum  tantarum,  et  stuporis  mole  u^rutus  ....  Prae- 
scntia  veroy  minim  dictu,  nihil  imminuit .:  vere  major  fuit  Ro- 
ma majoresque  sunt  rtliquiae  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab 
hik  urbe  domitum,  sed  tarn  sero  domitum,  mtror,  (Opp.  p.  605. 
Familiaires,  ii.  1 4.  Toanni  Columnse). 

II  l^e  excepts  and  -praises  the  rare  knowledge'  of  John  Cd- 
lonna.  Qui  enim'  hodie  magis  ignari  re^m  Romanarura,  quam 
Romani  cives  ?  Invitus  dice  nusquam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur 
quam  Romse.  '^ 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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c  H  A  P.   beginning  of  the  thirteenth*  century ;  and,  witji' 
^^^'-     out  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of  name  and 
place,  the  legend  of  the  Capitol  *  may  provoke  a 
smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.    *'  The  CapU 
tol/'  says  the  anonymous  writer,  <^  is.  so  named 
as  being  the  head  of  the  world ;    where  the 
^^  consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for  the 
government  of  the  city  and  the  globe.      The 
strong  and  lofty  walls  were .  covered  with  glass 
'*  and  gold,    and   crowned  with  a  roof  of  the 
'^  richest  and  most  curious  carving.     Below  the 
^<  citadel  stood  a  palace  of  gold,  for  the  greatest 
part .  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and  whose 
value  might  be  estimated  at  OAe  third  of  the 
**  world  itself.     The  statues  of  all  i^e  provinces 
*^  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell 
^^  suspended  flx>m  its   neck ;   and  such  w:^  the 
**  contrivance  of  art^magic  t>  that  if  the  province 
^*  rebelled  agadnst  Rome,  the  statue  turned  round 

«*to 

*  After  tlie  descnpilon  of  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  statuae  erant 
quot  sunt  mundi  provincise  ^  ct  habebat  quaelibit  tintinnabu- 
lum  ad  collun).  £t  erant  ^ta  per  magicam  artem  dispositse, 
ut  quando  aliqua  regio  Romano  Jroperio.rebeJUa  erat,  statim 
imago  illius  provinciae  vertebat  se  cuntra  illam  ^  unde  tintinna- 
bulum  resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad  collum  *,  tuncque  vates  Ca« 
pitolii  qui  erant  custodes  senatui,  &c.  He  mentions  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Agrippa,  agaih  rebelled  ^  tintinnabulum  sonuit  ^  sa- 
cerdos  qui  erat  In  speculo  in  hebdomads  senatoribus  nontiavit  y 
Agrippa  marched  bacic  and  reduced  the  ■  Persians  ( Anpnym. 
in  Montfaucon,  p.  297,  298.). 

f  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captos  a  RomaDia 
'invisibiliter  exiit,  ivitque  Nc!ap\>lim.  A  Roman  magician,  in 
the  xith  century,  is  introduced  by  William  of  Malro^bury  (de 
Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  1.  ii.  p.  86.)  j  and  in  the  time  of 
riaminius  Vacca  (No  81.  103.)  it  was  the  vulgar  belief,  that 
the  strangers  (the  Gths)  invoked  the  demons  for  the  disco« 
vccy  of  hidden  treasures. 
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**  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  c  fi  A  p. 
"  the  prophet  of  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  ^^^^• 
**  and  the  senate  was  admonished  of  the  impend- 
•^  ing  danger,"  A  second  example  of  less  im- 
portance, though  of  equal  absurdity,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two 
naked  youths,  which  have  since  been  transported 
from  the  baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hilL 
The  groundless  application  of  the  names  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused ;  but  these 
Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed 
above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Tiberius ;  they  should  not  have  been 
trasssformed  into  two  philosophers  or  magicians, 
whose  nakedness  was  the  symbol  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  who  revealed,  to  the  emperor  jiis 
most  secret  actions ;  and,  after  iTefusing  all  pecu- 
niary recompence,  solicited  tjbe  honour  of  leaving 
this  eterbal  monument  .of  themselves  *•  Thus 
awak^  to'  th^  power  of.  ikiagiC)  the  Romans  were 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art ;  no.  more  than 
five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ; 
and  of.  the  imultitudes  which  chance  or  design  had 
buried  under  the  ruins,  the.  resurrection  was 
fbrtuhately  delayed  till  a  safer  and  more  en- 
lightened  agef.      The  Nile,  which  now  adorns 

the 

♦  Anonym,  p.  289.  Montfaucon  (p.  191.)  justly  observes^ 
that  if  Alexsindef  be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the 
Mvotk  of  Phidias  (Olympiad  lxxxiii.)y  or  Praxiteles  (Olympiad 
civ.),  who  lived  bcfoFc  that  conqueror  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur. 
xxxivw  190* 

+  William  of  Malmsbury  (I.  ii.  p.  86,  87.)  relates  a  mar- 
vellous discovery  (A.D.  1046)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander, 
who  had  been  slain  by  Tumus :  the  perpetual  light  in  his  se- 
pulchre,  a  Latin  epitaph,  the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young 

giant, 
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CHAP,   the  Vatican,  had  been  explpred  by  some  labourei^ 
» //  ^  ' .  in  digging  a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent, 
of  the  Minerva ;   but  the   impatient   pn^rietor, 
yfho  was  tormented  by  some  visits  of  curiosity,  re* 
stored    the    unprofitable    marble    to    its    former 
grave  *.    The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey, 
.    ten  feet  in  length,  was  the  occa^n  of  a  law-suit. 
It  had    been  found  under  a  partition-wall;  the 
equitable  judge  had  pronounced,   that  the  head 
should  be  separated  from  the  body,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  contiguous  owners ;  and  the  sentence 
would  have  been  executed,  if  the  intercesaon  of  a 
cardinal,  and  the  liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  res« 
cued  the  Roman  hero  from  the  hands  of  his  bar- 
barous countrymen  f. 
Kestora-        But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dis* 
tion  and     pelled ;  and  the  peaceful  authority  of  Mardn  the 

ornaments   ^,.  - 

of  the       Fifth,  and  his  successors,  restored  the  ornaments  or 

*^  A.D.  .  t^^  c'^>  ^  ^^^^  ^s  ^^  order  of  the  ecclesiasticai 
^  i4»ot  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and 
most  natural  root  of  a  great  city,  >  is  the  labour 
and  populousness  of  the  adjacent  country,  which 

supplies 

giant,  the  enonnous  wound  in  his  breast  (pectus  perforat  in- 
gens),  &c.  If  this  fable  rests  on  the  slightest  foundation,  we 
may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that  were  exposed 
to  the  atr  in  a  barbarous  age.  '  . 

*  Prope  porticum  Minervse,  statua  est  recubantis,  cujus  ca* 
put  integr&  effigie  tantse  magnitudines,  ut  signa  omnia  ezce- 
dat.  Quidam  ad  plantandos  arbores  scrobes  faciens  detexit. 
Ad  hoc  visendum  cum  plures  in- dies  magis  concitfrercnt,  stre- 
pitum-adeuntium  fastidiumque  pertaesus,  horti  patronus  congestOl 
-   humo  texit,  (Poggius  de  Varietate  Fortunae,  p.  12.)- 

-.f  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminia  Vatca,  No.  57.  p.  jr, 
X2.  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini  (1704,  in  4to.} 
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supplies  ,the  materials  of  subsistence,  of  manufac-  chap. 
tures,'  and  of  foreign  trade.    JSut  the  greater  part 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary 
and  desolate  wilderness ;  the  overgrovm  testates  of 
the  princes  and  the  clergy  are.  cultivated  by  the 
lazy  hands  of  indigent  and  hopeless  vassals  ^  and 
the  scanty  harvests  are  confined  or  exported  fgr 
the  benefit  of  a  monopoly.     A  second  and  more 
artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis,  is  the 
residence  of  a  monarch,  the  expence  of  a  luxu- 
rious court,  and  the  tributes  of  dependent  pro* 
vinces.     Those  .provinces  and  tributes  had  been 
lost  in  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  and,  if  some  streams 
of  the  silver  of  Peru,  and  the  gold  of  Brazil,  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Vatican ;  the^  revenues  of 
the  cardinals,  the  fees  of  ofHce,  the  oblations  of 
pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of  eccle* 
siastical  taxes,  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  supply, 
which  maintains,  however,  the  idleness  of  the  court 
and  city.    The  populadon  of  Rome,  iar  below  the 
measure  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabi- 
tants * ;  and  within  the  spacious  inclosure  of  th^. 
walls,  the  largest  pordon  of  the  seven  hills  is  over- 
spread with  vineyards  and  ruins.     The  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  modem  city  may  be  ascribed  to 
cfae  abuses  of  the  government,  to  the  influence  of 
superstition.    Each  reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare) 

has 

*  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  in«» 
cloding  eight  or  ten  thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  138,568 
MHils,  (Labat  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  in  Italic,  torn.'  iii.  p.  217, 
ii8.)  In  1740  they  had  increased  to  146,080  ;  and  in  1765, 
i-left  them,  without  the  Jews,  161,^9.  I  am  ignorant 
Ifrhether  they  have  since  continued  in  a  progressive  state. 
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CHAP,  has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new 
''^^'*     facmily,   enriched  by  the  childless  pontiff  at  the 
^xpcnce  of  the  church  and  *counti:y.     The  palaces 
of  these  fortunate  nephews  are  the  most  costly 
monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude ;  the  perfect 
arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have 
been  prostituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries 
and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most  precious 
works   of  antiquity,    which   taste  or  vanity   has 
prompted  them  to  collect.     The  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues were  more  decently  employed  by  the  p(^>es 
themselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship  ; 
but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  Ruin- 
dations  of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches,  since  these 
lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vati- 
can, by  the    dome  of  St  Peter,    the  most  glo- 
rious structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  religion*    The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second, 
Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  accompanied 
by  the  superior  merit  of  Bramante  and  Fontana, 
of  Raphael  and  li^chael- An^elo ;  and  the  same 
munificence  which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces 
and  temples,  was  directed  whh  equal  zeal  to  re^  • 
vive  and  emulate  the  labours  of  antiquity.    Pros- 
ti*ate  obelisks  were  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  places^    of  the 
eleven  aqueducts  of  the  .Caesars  and  C!onsuls,  three 
were  restored  ^  the  artificial  rivers  were  conducted 
over  a  long  series  of  old,  or  of  new  arches,  to 
discharge  into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salubrious 
and  refreshing  waters ;   and,  the.  spectator,   im- 
patient to  ascend  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  is  de- 
tained by  a  column  of  Egyptian  granite^  which 

rises 
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rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual  fountains,  chap. 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  ^^^^• 
The  map,  the  description,  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  dili* 
gence  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  *  \  and- 
the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  supersd- 
'  tiou,  but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new 
race  of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage, 
countries  of  the  North. 


Of  these  pilgrims,  and  of  evfery  reader,  the  at-  rmai  con^ 
tention  will  be  excited  by  an  history  of  the  de-  ^1""°*^ 
cline  ^and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  greatest^ 
■  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene,  in  the  history  of 
mankind.      The  various  pjiuses  and  progressiva 
effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events 

most 

^  The  Pere  Montfaucon  distributes  his  own  observations 
into  twenty  days,  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  roonthS| 
of  hU  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  (Diarium  Itali- 
cum,  c.  8 — 20.  p.  104— ^361. )•  /That  learned  Benedictine  re- 
views the  topographers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  the  first  efforts  of 
Blondus,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  and  Faunas,  the  superior  labours 
of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal  to  his  labours  ; 
the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panvinus,  qui  omnes .  obscurant, 
and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and  Nardini. 
Yet  Montfaucon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  de- 
scripcion  of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three 
following  methods  :  i.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  in- 
tervals of  the  ruins.  2.  The  '  study  of  infcriptions,  and  the 
places  where  they  were  found.  3.  The  investigation  of  all 
tlye  actSy  charters,  diaries  of  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any 
spot  or  building  of  Rome*  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Mont- 
faucon desired,  must  be  promoted  by  princely  or  public  munifi- 
cence; but  the  great  modem  plan  of  Nolli  (A.D.  1748)  would 
furnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  tb*e  ancient  topography  of 
Rome. 
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CHAP,   most  interesting  in  fauman  annals;  theartful  poScf 
of  the  Caesars,  who  long  maintained  the  name  and 


image  of  a  free  republic  ;  the  disorder  of  military 
despotism;  the  rise,  estaUishment,  and  sects  of 
Christianity ;  the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  the 
division  of  the  monarchy ;  the  invaaon  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia  ; 
the  institutions  of  the  dvil  bw ;  the  character  and 
religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  ten^>oral  sovereignty  of 
the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  decay  of  the  Wes- 
tern empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the 
Latins^  in  the  East ;  the  conquests  of  the.  Saracens 
and  Turks ;  the  ruin  of  the  Gred^  eaxpsre ;  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the  middle  age. 
The  historian  may  applaud  the  importance  and  va- 
riety of  his  subject ;  but,  while  he  is  consdous  of 
his  own  imperfections,  he  must  often  accuse  the 
dejficiency  of  his  materials.      It  was  ^mong  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  however  in« 
adequate  to  my^  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the 
curioaty  and  candour  of  the  public. 

Lausakke, 

June  27*  1787* 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the  Figure^ 

to  the  Page. 


jiB^N^  the  Saracfen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  ix.  393, 

Jlbhasiiiiet^  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  o(Hce  of  Caliph  of 
,the  Saracens,  x.  28. 
tdbdallahy  the  Saracen,  his  excursion  to  plunder  the  fair  of  Abyla,  ix. 

400.     ^18  African  expedition,  401. 
Ahdalmaki^  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of 

Constantinople,  and  establishes  a  national  mint,  x«  7. 
-Abdijrahmany  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
X.  34*    Splendour  of  his  court,  37.     His  estimate  of  his  happiness, 

39-    ;  . 

AbJelaxtviy  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with  Theodemir,  the  Gothic  prince 

of  Spain,  ix;  481,  482.     Hb  death,  485. 
Ahderame^  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories  there,  x.  2i»     His 

death,  26, 
Abdal  Molality  thte  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  history, 

IX.  253. 
Abgarufy  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  his  correspondence  with 

Jc^s  Christ,  ix.  117. 
Ahgarns^  the  last  King  of  Edcssa,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  i.  385. 
Abiaviusj  the  confidential  prsefe^  under  Constantine   the   Great,  a 

conspiracy  formed  against  him  on  that  Emperor^s  death,  iii.  130* 

Is  put  to  desTth,  132. 
Abu  Ayub^  his  history,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 

Mahdmetans,  x.  5.  xii.  244. 
Ahubeker^  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  converts,  ix.  283. 

Flies  £rom  Mecca  with  him,  288.     Succeeds  Mahomet  as  Caliph 

of  the  Saracens,  332.     His  character,  338.  • 

Abu  Ctzab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who  subdued  the  island 

of  Crete,  x.  58. 
Abu  Sofbicm^  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  ix* 

288.     Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud,  298 — 301..    Besieges  Medina 

without  success,  301.     Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet^  and  re« 

ceivfs  him  as  a  prophet,  307. 
Vol.  xii.  F  f  Aba 
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Ahu  TabeTy  the  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca^  x.  77. 

Abulfeda^  his  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  Culiph  Moctader,  x.  37. 

Abulpharagius^  primate  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  of, 

viii..  35.^.     His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learnings  x.  42^ 
j^hundaiutus^  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Eutroplus, 

is  disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  v.  381. 
Ab^Uy  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  402. 
Abyssinia^  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  vii.  340.     Their  alliance 

vrith  the  Emperor  Justinian,  343.     Ecclesiastical  history  of,  viii. 

Acadus^  bishop  of  Ateiday  an  uncommon  instance  of  Episcopal  bene- 
v^ljcace,  V.  4>7. 

Achaia^  its  extent,  L  38. 

Acre^  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  crusaders,  xi.  14  i.     tlnal  los^ 
of,  166. 

Actions y  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  viii.  82. 

Aetium^  a  review  of  ^omai\  affairs  after  tiie  battle  of,  i-  95. 

Adauaus^  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  during  the  persecution  und^ 
Diocletian,  ii.  480. 

Athipbus^  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  reinforcement  of  troops^ 
V.  296.    .  Is  made  Count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  Emperor  At- 
talus,  305.     Succeeds  his  brother  as  King  of  the  Goths,  and  ^»-  • 
eludes  a  peace  with  Honor ius,  330. 

Adaption^  the  two  kinds  of.  under  the  Greek  empire,  xi.  49.  noti. 

^ioratum  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  custom  of,  and  derivation  of  the 
term,  x.  124. 

AJarHo^  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocsea,  conveys  Amurath  n«firoilfe 
Ana  to  Europe,  xii.  52. 

Adrian  I.  Pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  against  the  Lom- 
bards, ix.  150.  His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  154, 
155.      Asserts  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

159- 
Aduitoy^  distinctions  of,  and  how  punished  by  Augustus,^  viu.  99.    'Bf 

the  Christian  Emperors,  102. 
JElia  Cafkdiitia  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian,  ii.  279. 
JEiius  Pdhiif  his  Tr^rtite^  the  oldest  work  of  Roman  jurispnidende, 

viii.  25. 
JEmUiamts^  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Matsia,  routs  the  barbarous  in* 

vaders  of  the  empire^  and  is.  declared  Emperor  by  his  troops,  i. 

408. 
JEneas  of  Gaza,  his  attestariott  of  the  miraculous  gift  bf  speech  to  the 

Catholic  confessors  of  Tipasa^  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out,, 

vi.  294. 
^fuat  Hyhiu^  his  account  of  the  impracticability  of  an  European 

crusade  aguinst  the  Turks,  xii.  253t     His  epigram  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  buildings  in  Rome,  413.  n9ic» 
Mra  of  the  world,   remarkable  epcchas  in,   pointed  0Dt|  vii.  154* 

naie. 

■     ■   Gelalsean  of  the  Turks  when  settled,  x.  367. 
Airtal  tribute,  in  the  Eastern  Emi'irc,  what,  vH.  ic6. 

JEimSy 
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UBnus,  sumamed  the  Atkeitt^  his  character  and  adventoxesi  iii.  33^^ 

354»  37^- *»'*• 
■  The  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.  his  character,  tL 

9.  His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  Count  Boniface,  1 1.  Is  forced 
to  retire  into  Pannpnia,  26.  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into  the 
empire,  39.  Seizes  the  administration  of  the  Western  empire,  89. 
His  character,  as  given  by  Renatus,  a  isontemporarj  historian,  90* 
Employs  the  Huns  and  AJani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  92.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Theodoric,  97.  Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
no.  Battle  of  Chalons,  1 1 2*  His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of 
•Italy  by  Attila,  129.  Is  murdered  by  Valentinian,  139. 
^fricay  its  iituation  and  revolutions^  i.  41.  Great  revenue  raised 
from,  by  the  Romans,  iljS*  Progress  of  Christianity  there,  ii. 
366.  .      . 

■  Is  distracted  with  religious  discord  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Gre'at^  iii.  309.  Character  aiid  revolt  of  the  Circumcellions, 
398.  Oppressions  of,  under  the  government  of  Count  Romanus,  iv. 
30 J.     General  state  of  Africa,  308. 

Revolt  of  Count  Boniface  there;  vi.  ii.  Arrival  of  Genseric, 


King  of;  the  Vandals,  14.  Persecution  of  the  Donatists,  16.  Pe- 
vds cations  bf,  by  the  Vandals,  20.  Carthage  surprised  by  Genseric, 
28.     Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  280. 

Expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  vii;  168.     Is  recovered  by  the 


Romans,  i86.  The  government  of,  settled  by  Justinian,  187* 
Revolt  of  the  troops  there,  under  Stoza,  349.  Devastation  of  the 
war,  353. 

Invasion  of,  by  the  Saracen's,  iz.  449.     Conquest  of,  by  Ak- 


bah,  4^5.  Decline  and  extinttion  of  Christianity  there,  495*  Re« 
.volt,  and  independence  of  the  Saracens  there,  x.  79. 

^iahiUt^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  79. 

yitfiaty  a  Roman  lady,  patronises  St  Boniface,  ii.  482. 

jilgricoia^  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  i.  7. 

y^gricuiture,  great  improvement  of,  in  the  western  countries  of  the 
Roman  empiiie;  i.  84.  State  of^  in  the  Eastern  empire,  under 
.  Justinian,  iv.  70, 

j^ax,  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  iii.  i  !• 

j^iv^nadin^  buttle  of,  between  the  &iracens  and  the  Greeks,  ix.  388. 

j4khab^  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  ix.  455. 

y^Iam^  occasion  of  the  people  invading  Asia,  ii.  68*  Conquest  of,  1^ 
the  Huns,  iv;  371.  Join  the  Goths  who  had  emigrated  into 
I'hrace,  400.     See  GcUn^  and  Vandals. 

y^aricy  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Theodosius'  the  Great, 
V.  80.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages 
Greece,  178.  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  i86.  Is  appointed  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  j88.  His  invasion  of  Italj, 
19c.  Is  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  199.  Is  driven  out  of 
Iialy,  203.  Is,  by  treaty  with  Honorius,  declared  master-general 
of  the  Roman  armies  throughout  the  prsefecture  of  Illyricum,  234. 
His  pleas  and  motives  for  marching  to  Rome,  252t     Encamps 
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under  the  walls  of  that  city,  255.  Accepts  a  raiisoiby  and  raiaef 
the  siege,  295.  His  negociation  with  the  Empetor  Hoooiius, 
297*  His  secood  ,^iege  of  Rome,  303.  Places  Attalus  on  tlie 
Imperial  throne,  305.  Degrades  him,  309.  Seizes  the  citj  of 
Rome,  311.-  His  sack  of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  fim* 
peror  Charles  V.  323.  Retires  firom  Rome,  and  ravages  Italy^ 
^2S'     His  death  and  burial,  329. 

j^/arie  It.  King  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  bj  Clovis,  King  of  the 
Franks,  vi.  330.  • 

jilhirtc^  the  son  of  Maroua,  his  revol},  and  government  of  Rome, 
ix.  201. 

JiBfigems  of  France,  persecution  of,  x.  187. 

Aibiin^  King  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  viii.  IX7.  His  alliance 
with  the  Avars  against  the  Gepid8B|  119^  120.  Reduces  the  Ge* 
pidsB,  121.  He  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy,  122.  Over-runs 
what  is  now  called  Lombardy,  126.  Assumes  the  regal  title  there, 
X27f  128.  Takes  Pavia^  and  makes  it  his  capital  city,  128,  I2j^ 
Is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen  Rosamond,  129. 

AlAmty^  the  books  of,  in  E^ypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  ii.  137* 

J^eppo^  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  415.  Is  recovered 
by  the  Greeks,  z.  90.  -  Is  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane,  ziL 

21. 

jUuumiir  III.  Pope,  establishes  the  Papal  election  in  the  college  •£ 

'  cardinals,  xii.  300. 

Mfuaukr^  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicates  Alius  for  his 
heresy,  iii.  3  28. 

Akseamder  Severus,  is  declared  Caesar  by  the  Emperor  £lagabaluS|-]. 
238.  Is  raised  to  the  throne^  240.  Examination  into  his  pretend- 
ed victory  over  Artaxerzes,  337.  Shewed  a  regard  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  ii.  450.  • 

JlUxan4na^  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Cara« 
calla,  i.  219.  The  city  described,  452.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous 
intestine  commotions,  453.  By  funine  and  pestilence,  456.  Is 
beueged  and  taken  by  Diocletian,  ii.  134.  The  Christiao  theo- 
logy reduced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school  of,  363.  Num* 
ber  of  martyrs  who  su&red  there  in  the  persecution  by  Dedss, 
428, 

■ ,  The  theological  system  of  Plato  taught  in  the  school  of^ 

and  received  by  the  Jews  there,  iii.  316.  Questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  Christian 
^  schools  of,  321,  327.  i^story  of  the  archbishop  St  Athanasius, 
356.'  Outrages  attending  his  expulsion  and  the  establishment  of 
his  successor,  George  of  Cappadocia,  380.  The  city  distz acted 
by  pious  factions,  389.  Disgraeefol  Ufe  and  tragical  death  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  123.  Restoration  of  Athanasius,  131. 
Athanasius  banished  by  Julian,  132.  Suffers  greatly  by  an  earth- 
quake, 339.  . 

■  -■»  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there,  v.  lo8.     This 

temple,  and  the  famous  Ubiary,  destroyed  by  bishop  Theopbilas, 
^      III. 
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jf/extmdria  Is  taken  by  Amrou  the  Saracen,  ix.  435.     The  famous 

library  destroyed,  439. 
j^/ixius  ^ngeitu,  bis  usurpation  of  the  G^ek  empire,  and  diaracteri 

xi.  185.     Flies  before  the  crusadi^rs,  2|a.  ' 

Alexius  1.  Comneuuty  Emperor  of  Con&tanJInopIe,  ix.  83.     New  titles^ 

of  dignity  invented  by  him,  121.     Battfe  of  Durazzo,  294.     So- 1 

licits  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  joo.  | 

mm        -y  Solicits  the  aid  oi:  the  Chriftian  princes  again  ft  the  Turks,  xi.   x 

6.      His  suspicious  policy  on  the  arriyal  of  the  crusaders,  45, 46. 

Exacts  homage  from  then|^48.     Profits  by  the  success  of  the  cru-j 

saders,  loi,  I02,  K  ' 

Alexius  II.  ComtuttuSf  Emperor  of  Constantinople',  ix.  92. 
Alexius  Strategopulus^  the  Qreek  general,  retakes  Constantinople  fir< 

the  Latins,  xi.  284.      ^  f* 

Alexius  J  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his  escape  from  his  uncle,  ^ho  had 

deposed  his  father,  xi.  i86r     His  treaty  wifh  ihe  crusaders  for  his 
'    restoration,  202*      Restoration  of  his  father,  -217.     His  death, 

225.      , 
Affired  sends  an  embassy  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  in  India,  viii. 

345-  ^       . 

AisehrUi  by  whom  mvented,  x.  47. 

/m' joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission,  ix.  284.  His  heroism, 
304*  His  character,  329.  Is  chosen  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  333. 
Devotion  paid  at  his  tomb,  341.     His  posterity,  342. 

Aligem  defends  Cumae,  for  bis  brother  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  vii« 
990.     Is  reduced,  392. 

jfllectus  murders  Carausius,  «nd  usurps  his  station,  ii.  |f27. 

Alkmmniy  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  i.  417.  Are  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  senate  and  people,  418.  Invade  the  empire  under 
Aurelian,  ii«  It.  Are  totally  routed,  24.  Gaul  delivered  from 
their  depradations  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  13  r. 

I  Invade  and  eftablish  themselves  in  GaUl,  iii.  2T4.     Are  de- 

feated at  Strasburgh  by  Julian,  223.  Are  reduced  by  Julian  in 
his  expeditions  beyond  the  Khine,  229.  Invade  Gaul  under  the 
Emperor  Valentinian,  iv.  277.  Are  reduced  by  Jovinus,  279. 
And  chastised  by  Valentinian,  282. 

Are  subdued  by  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi.  316. 


Alp  ArsloM^  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  x.  352. 

Alyfkus^  governor  of  Britaih,  is  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Julian 

to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  105. 
Amala^  King  of  the  Goths,  his  high  credit  among  them,  i.  394. 
Amatuoniha^  Queen  of  Itttly,  her  history  and  character,  vii.  206.  Her 

death,  2io«  ^ 
Amalpbi,  description  of  the  city,  and  its  commerce,  x.  279. 
AwutKons^  improbability  of  any  society  of,  ii.  46.  note, 
AmHiion^  reflections  on  the  violence,  and  various  operations  of  that 

paffion,  ix.  109.  . 

Ambr0sg^  St.  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  for  the  use  of  the 

Emperor  Gratian,  y*  4.  mU.    His  birtfa|  and  promotion  to  the 
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trchbtshopric  of  Milam,  38.  Opposes  th^  Arian  wonUp  of  tb^ 
Empress  Justihia,  39.  Refuses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power, 
45*  Controuls  the  fmperor '  TheodostuSf  68,69.  Imposes  pe- 
nance on  Theodosius  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  l*hessalonica»  71. 
£mplojed  bis  influence  over  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire 
them  witb  inaxiro^  of  persecution!  91*  Qppose^  Sjmmachus,  the 
advocate  for  the  old  I'agan  religion ,  99.  Comforts  the  citizens  of 
Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged  by  Radagaisus,  218. 

Amda^  siege  of,  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  iii.  205*  Receives  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  of  Nisibis,  iv,  220.  Is  besieged  and  taken  bjr 
Cabades,  King  of  Persia,  vii.  138* 

Anar^  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character  and  passage  into  Europe,  xi. 

438. 

Ammimiu  the  l)istorian,  his  religious  character  of  the  Emperor  Con- 

'  stantius,  iii.  352.  His  remark  on  the  entnitjr  of  Christians  toward 
each  other,  403.  His  account  of  the  6^  obstructions  to  restoring 
■  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  rQ8.  His  account  of  the  hostile  con- 
test of  Damascus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  iv.  274. 
Testimonjin  favour  of  his  historical  tperit,  427.  His  cbaracter  of 
the  nobles  of  Rome,  v.  267. 

Ammoniui^  the  mathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Rome, 
V.  287.  •  •      ' 

AmmoMus^  the  Monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martyrdom,  viii.  280. 

Amorium,  siege  and  destruction  of,  by  the  Caliph  Motassem,  x.  69. 

Amphiioctts,  bishop  of  Icontum,  gams  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Thco-; 
dosius  by  an  orthodox  bonmot^  v.  16. 

Ampbaheairi  at  Rom«,  a  description  of,  ii.  103.  xii.  418, 

Amrou,  his  birth  and  character,  ix.  415.  His  invasion  and  conquest 
^^  -l^g^P^  423*  His 'administration  there,  443.  His  description 
of  the  country,  445.  \ 

Amurath  I.  Si<]tan  of  the  X**rk8,  his  reign,  xi.  444. 

Amurath  II.  Sultan,  his  reign  and  character,  xii.  159. 

AnacboreiSy  in  the  monkish  history,  described,  vi.  263. 

Anrxtdus^  Pope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  xn-  313'. 

Anastasius  I.  marries  the  Empress  Ariadne,  vii.  $.  His  war  with 
Thcodoiic,  the  Ostrogoth,  Ring  of  Italy,  ^4.  His  oeconomy  ce- 
lebrated, 1 01.  His  long  wall  from  the  Propontis  to  the  Euxioe, 
1 29.     J s  humbled  by  the*  Catholic  clergy,  viii.  3 1 6. 

Annsiasius  II,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  24.,  His  preparations 
of  defence  arainSt'the  Saracens,  x.  8. 

■^fuistajius,  St ^  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom,  viii.  223.  nUr, 

Anatbo^  the  city  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  described,  iv,  164. 

Andalusia^  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  ix.  467.  noie» 

-^"^''^^Wttj,  preiidtnt  of  l-ybia,'eicommunieated  by  Syncsiu$,  bishop 
of  Piolemais,  iii.  299. 3C0.       *  .  . 

AnJronicui  Comncnus^  his  character  snd  first  adventures,  ix.  92.  Seizes 
the  empire  of  Constantinople,  104.     His  unhappy  fste,  107. 

Androfiuus  the  Elder,  Enlperor  of  Constantinople,  his  superstition,  xi, 
35^.     His  war  wiih  his  grandson,  and  abdication,  366. 

Androninu 


Amirmicta  tlie  Younger,  Emperor  of  Coi^stai^tinopl;,  bis  Hceatious 

character,  xi.  363.     His  civil  war  against  his  grandfather,  365. 

His  reign,  369.     Is  vanquished  an4  wounded  hy  Saltan  Qrchan, 

436.     His  private  application  to  Pope  Benedict  of  Rome,  xii.  66.  * 

'^'^^ra^  battle  oi^  between  Tao^eilane  and  Bajazet,  xii.  66. 

Aniamu^  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that 

city,  when  besieged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  vi.  loS. 
Anician  family  at  Rome,  bri^f  history  of,  v,  259. 
Anne  Comngna^  character  of  ber  history  of  her  i<»ther,  Alexius.  I*  Em- 
peror of  Con  Stan  unople,  ix.  83.     Her  conspiracy  against  her  ble- 
ther John,  86. 
Antbemius^  Emperor  of  the  West,  his  descent  and  Investiture  1?y  Leo 
the  Great,  vi.  193.     His  election  confirmed  at  Rome,  194.     is 
killed  in  the  sack,  of  Rome  by  Rictmer,  217,  21 8. 
Anihemius  the  architect,  instances  of, his  great  knowledge  in  mecha- 
nics, vii.  ii4«     Forms  the  design  9f  tb^  church  of  6t.  Sjphia  at 
Constantinople,  117. 
Anihfmyy  St«  father  of  tht  Sgyptl^n  monks,  hifi  history,  vi.  241. 
Amhr^omorfhiteSy   among   the    early  Christian^t  personifiers  ^of  the 

Deity,  viiL  269. 
Antiochy  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,!.  438.  Flou- 
rishing state  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Fheo-  ' 
dosius,  ii.  361. 

-,  History  of  the  bpdy  of  St  £abylas^  bishop  of,  iv.  122.  The 
cathedral  of,  shut  up,  and  its  wealth  confiscated,  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  1 33.  Licentious  manners  of  the  citizens,  144*  Popular 
discontents  during  the  re^dence  of  Julian  there,  1 46. 

-,  Sedition  there,  against  the  Eii^peror  Theodobius,  v.  59.  The 
city  pardoned,  64. 

-,  is  taken,  and  ruined,  by  Chosroes,  Kin^  of  Persia,  vii.  313. 
Great  destruction  there  by  an  earthquake,  417.  Is  again  seized 
by  Chosroes  H.  viii.  22c. 

-,  Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and  ransomed,  ix.  417.     Is  re- 
covered by  the  Greeks,  x.  90« 
>  Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi.  64. 
AntonittUf  the  wife  of  Belisarius,  her  character,  vii.  164.     Examines 
and  conyicts  Pope  Sylverius  of  treachery,  238.     Her  activity  dur- 
'  ing  the  siege  of  Rome,  241.     Her  secret  history,  261.     Founds  a 
convent  for  her  retreat,  408. 
Anfbnims^  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  ccmrt  of  Sapor,  King  of  Persia, 

stimulates  him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  iii.  203.   . 
Antoaimus  Pfiv,  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i.  1 2. 

Is  adopted  bj  Hadrian,  x  22. 

Anloninus  Marcus^  his  defensive  wars,  i.  13.     Is  adopted  by  Pius  at 

the  instance  of  Hadrian,  123.     His  character,  135.     His  war  a- 

gainst  the  united  Germans,  381.     Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in 

favottr  of  the  Christians,  ii.  445. 

APer^  Arrius^  praetorian  prasfect,  and  father-In-laiv  to  the  Emperor 

^  F  f  4  Numcrian 
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Numerian,  19  killed  by  Diocletian  as  tbe  presamptiye  murderer  of 
that  prince,  ii.  xo8. 

j^jAarhm^  the  Persiaif,  bis  embassy  from  Narses,  King  gi  Petsia,  to 
the  Emperor  Galerius,  ii.  149. 

j^pocaiypse^  why  now  admitted  iuto  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  iL 
-304.  note% 

j^pocaucuSy  admiral  of  Constantinople,  bis  confederacy  against  John 
Cantacuzene,  xi.  374.     His  death,  380. 

jfpollinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypothesis  of  tbe  divine  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  viii.  271. 

Jipollinaris^  patriarch  ot  Alexandria,  butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  viii,  362. 

Jfpoiloi^us  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  ii.  37.  noie, 

jipothcoiis  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  how  this  custom  was  introduced, 
i.  III. 

Apsimar  dethrones  Leoi^tius,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  usurps 
his  place,  ix.  19, 

Apulia^  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  y.  262«  Is  confirmed  to  them 
by  Papal  grant,  270. 

AquiUia^  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Maximin,  i.  29^-  Is  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  124. 

jiquUain^  is  settled  by  the  Goths,  under  their  King,  Walli'a,  v.  358^ 
Js  conquered  by  Clovi?,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi.  33  & 

Arahldy  its  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  ix.  219.  Iti»  division  into  the 
Sandy ^  the  Stony ^  and  the  H^ppy^  222.  I'he  pastoral  Arabs,  223. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  224,  225*  Cities  of,  226.  Manners  arid 
customs  of  the  Arabs,  228.  Their  language^  239.  Their  bcne« 
volence,  242.  History  and  description  of  the  Caaba  of  Mecca/ 
245,  Religion^,  249.  Life  and  doctrine- of  Mahomet,  253.  Con- 
quest of,  by  Mahomet,  309.  Character  of  the  Caiiphs,  357. 
llapid  conquests  of,  36 1 .  Limits  of  their  conquests,  x.  i.  Three 
Caliphs  established,  x.  34.  Introduction  of  learning  nmong  the 
Arabians,  41.  Their  progress  in  the  sciences,  44.  I'hcir  literary 
deficiencies,  50.     Decline  and  fall  of  the  Oaliphs,  77,  78. 

Arhetxoy  a  veteran  under  Constaniine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement 

'    to  oppose  the  usurper  Procopius,  iv.  249.  / 

ArlogasUs^  the  Frank,  his  military  proniotion  under  Tlieodosius  in 
Gaul,  and  conspiracy  against  Valentinian  the  younger,  v.  77.  Is 
defeated  by  Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,  v.  84,  85. 

Arcadiut^  son  of  the  Emperor  1  heodosius,  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  v.  137.  His  mslgnificence,  373.  Extent  of  his  domi- 
nions, 374.  Administration  of  his  favourite  eunuch  Eutropius, 
376*  Hi^  cruel  law  against  treason,  383.  Signs  the  condemna- 
tion of  Eutropiuj,  391.  His  interview  with  the  revolters^  Tribi* 
gild  and  .Gainas,  393,  394.     His  death,  and  supposed  testament, 

412. 
Jirchitecture^  Roman,  the  general  magruficence  of,  indicated  by  the 

existing  ruins,  i.  70. 
Ardaburius^  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John,  vi.  4. 
•"    '       '  ArgoKOUUf 
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jtrgon&uis^  t^e  object  dt  their. expedition  to  CoTchos,  vii*  jsr. 
yfriadne^  daugiiier  of  the  £.inpeior  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  cha* 

racter,  and  loarriage  afcervvatd  with  Atiastasius,  vii.  6. 
^rfV,  atxibc^of  the  L'ydians,  their  terrific  XDode  of  waging  war,  ii. 

78     ,      ,        ' 

jirinihaus  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse  by  the  Ilmperor  Julian 
on  h^s  Persian  expedition,  iv.  162.  Distingoishes  himself  agtiinst 
■the  usurper  PrcKopius,  249. 

Ariovistus  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lan<)s  of  the  Sequani  in  Gaul,  for 
himstif  and  his  German  followers,  vi.  354. 

Artstolmlus,  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Cams,  is  received  into 
confidence  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  ii.  114. 

jiristotiej  his  logic  better  adapted  to  the  detection  of  error,  than  for 
the  discovery  of  truths  x.  46. 

Anus  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notioiis  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, iii.  323.  Strength  of  his  party,  ihid.  His  opinions  examined 
in  the  council  of  >Kce,  332.    Account  of  Arian  sects,  338.    Coun* 

«  cil  of  Rimini,  348.  Hrs  banishment  and  recal,  347,  348.  His 
suspicious  dearh,  348. 

,  The  Arians  persecute  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  vi.  280*. 

Armenia  is  seized  by-  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  i.  435.     Tiridatcs  re- 

•  stored,  ii.  139.  He  is  again  expelled  by  the  Persians,  144.  Is 
resigned  to  Tiridates  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians, 
154. 

— ^—  is  rendered  tribatiry  to  Persia,  Oft  the  death  of  Tiridates, 

'  iii.  137*  Character  df  Arsaces  Tiranuf,  King  t)f,  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  157,  158,     Is  reduced  by  Sapor 

'   to  a  t*trsian  province,  312. 

.  Its  distractions  apnd  division  between  the  Persians  and  the 


Romans,  v.  428. 

History  of  Chrinianity  there,  viii.  357,  358. 


Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  stUte  of,  under  the  Emperor  Maurice, 

viii.  203. 
Armorica^  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  government,  independent  on 

the  Romans,  v.  363.     Submits  to  Qovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi, 

322.     Settlement  of  Britons  in,  389. 
Arniour^  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the 

barbarians,  589. 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history,  xii.  27 1 . 
Artagon^  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  prt>vince,  i.  31.  note. 
Arrum,  his  Visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colchos,  vii.  327. 
Arsaecs  T^iranuSy  King  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  disaffection  to 

the  Emperor  Julian,  iV.  157,  15S,     Withdraws  his  troops  treache^ 

Tously  from  the  Roman  service,  185.     His  disastrous  end^  312. 
Afsenitis^  patriarch  of  Cbnstantinople,  excommuntcatto.  the  Etoperor 

Michael  Palasologus,  xi.  327.     Faction  of  the  Arsenites,  318. 
ArtahaUy  King  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Artaxerxes,  King 

of  Persia,  i.  318. 
ArtabOh^  his  conspiracy  against  the  Eioperor  Justinian,  vii.  374.    Is 

intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  unxaoient  sent  to  Italy,  378. 

ArtanrtSf 
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jitiasire^^  Kit^g  of  Arroenia,  is  deposed  by  the  Persians  at  the  instlgs- 

tlon  of  his  own  subjects,  t.  431. 
jirtavarsdes^  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  Gmstantine  V. 

at  Constantinople,  ix.  128. 
Artaxentes  restores  the  Persian  monarchj,  i.  3x8.     Prohibits  eirerj 

uocship  but  that  of  Zoroaster,  328.     Hb  war  with  the  Romans, 

33 y.    His  character  and  maxims,  341* 
Ai'temius^  Duke  of  Egypt  under  Constantius,  is  condemned  to  death 

under  Julian,  for  cruelty  and  corruption,  iv.  49, 
Arthur^  King  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkish  fictions, 

vi.  390. 
jirHiandus^  prsetorian  praefect  of  Gaul,  his  trial  and  condemnation  by 

the  Roman  senate,  vi.  208. 
Ascaton^  battle  of,  between  Godfrey,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  xi.  87. 
Ascetics^  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  of^  vi,  239. 
Asclefiodaius  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurpet  Allectus,  ii.  128. 
Asia^  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 

Asia  Minor  described,  i.  38.     Amount  of  its  tribute  to  Rome,   257. 

Is  conquered  by  the  Turks,  z.  370. 
Asiarch^  the  nature  of  this  office  among  the  ancient  pagans,  ii.  354, 

nou* 
Asfar  is  commisdoned  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  conduct  Va- 

lentinian  III.  to  Italy,  vi.  4.    Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne 

of  the  Eastern  empire,  191.     He  and  his  sons  n^urdered  by  Leo, 

vii.  4. 
Assassins^  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  417. 
Ai-temb/ies  of  the  people  abolbhed  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  L  108. 

The  nature  of,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  362. 
AfiyriMf  the  province  of,  described,  iv.  i66*     Is  invaded  by  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  169.     His  retreat,  193. 
Astarte^  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  iax 

Elagabalus,  i.  235. 
Astol^us^  Ring  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  at* 

tacks  Rome,  ix.  146.     Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  King  of  France,  148. 
Astrology^  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  a&tronomers,  x.  48. 
Athaiaric^  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  Queen  pf  Italy,  his  education  and 

character,  vii.  208,- 
Aihanaric^  the  Gothic  chief,  his  war  against  the  Emperor  Valens,  iv. 

^26.     His  alliance  with  Theodosius,  his  death  and  funeral,  432. 
Atoanasius^  St.  confesses  his  understanding  bewildered  by  meditating 

on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  iii.  322.     General  view  of  his  opi* 

nions,  335.     Is  banished,  349.  liis  character  and  advefitures,  356. 

iv.  131.  228.  267.    Was  not  the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under 

his  name,  vi.  291.  mie. 
Athanasiui^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  contests  with  the  Greek 

Emperor,  Andronicus  the  Elder,  xi.  359. 
Abbenais^  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius.     See  Eutksiam 

Athmr^ 
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^then^  the  libraries  In  that  city,  why  said  to  have  been  spared  bf 
the  Goths,  i.  43 4«  Naval  strength  of  the  repablic  of,  during  its 
prosperity,  ii.  257.  note. 

'  ,  I»  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  v.  180. 

■  ,  Review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  vii.  143.  The  sphools 
of,  silenced  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  150. 

-,  Revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and  its  present  state,  ^i. 


Ahos^  mount,  beati6c  visions  of  the  monks  of,  xi,  387. 

Alantic  Octan^  derivation  of  its  name,  i.  42.^ 

yiitaeotti^  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  account  of,  iv.  298. 

^ttalut^  praefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  Emperor  by  the  senate,  under  tlie 
influence  of  Alaric,  v.  305.  Is  pul^licly  degraded,  309.  His  fu* 
ture  fortune,  3  48. 

jiUalur^  a  noble  youth  of  Auvergnc,  his  adventures,  vi.  365. 

-^^ittila^  the  Hon,  vi.  40.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  41. 
His  conqursrs,  45.  His  treatment  of  his  captives,  55.  Imposes 
terms  of  peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  61.  Oppresses  Theo- 
dosius  by  his  ambassadors,  65.  Description  of  h's  royal  residence, 
72.  His  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodosius,  75.  His  be- 
haviour on  discovering  the  scheme  of  Theodpsius  to  get  him  assas- 
sinated, 82.  His  haughty  messages  to  the  Emperors  of  the  £ast 
and  West,  88.  His  invasion  of  Gaul,  107.  His  oration  to  hit 
troops  on  the  approach  of  ^tius  and  Tbeodoric,  i  ij.  Battle  of 
Chalons,  11 6.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  I22*  His  retreat  purchased 
by  Valentinian,  131.     His  death,  134. 

Ays  and  Cjbele^  the  fable  of,  allegorised  by  the  pen  of  Julian,  iv.  71. 

ylvars^  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  vii.  289.  Their  embassy  to  the 
Kmperor  Justinian,  291.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Get  many, 
292.  Their  embassy  to  Justin  II.  viii.  115.  They  join  the  Lom- 
bards against  the  Gepidse,  119.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their 
chagan  Baian,  194.  Their  conquests,  199.  Invests  Constant!-, 
nople,  233.  .     ^       ^ 

Avftroes^  his  religious  infidelity,  how  far  justifiable,  x.  51.  iro/r, 

Aoeria^  a  town  near  ^)aples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans, 
X.  259,  ^ 

Augurs^  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  v.  92. 

Augusiin^  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Ste- 
phen, v.  1 29.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  313.  Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa, 
vi.  1 7.  IHs  death,  character,  and  writings,  22.  History  of  his 
reKcts,  vii.  185.  nottt. 

Augustulus^  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  Emperor  of  the 
West,  vi.  222.  Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  224.  His  banishment  to 
the  Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  228. 

^ugustus^  Emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imitated 
by  his  successors,  4.  His  naval  regulations,  29.  His  divirion  of 
Gaul,  32.  His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  95.  He  re- 
Iprpotdie  senate,  97.  Procures  a  senatorial  grant  of  the  Imperial 
**-  .  dignity. 
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dignity,  98*  DiTinon  of  the  provinces  between  Vm  and  the  se- 
nate, 102.  Is  allowed  bis  military  command  and  guards  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  103.  Obtains  the  consular  and  tribunitian  officea 
for  life,  104.  His  character  and  policy,  114.  Adopts  Tiberiusy 
119.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expences 
of  the  empire,  257.  Taxes  instituted  by  bim,  ft6o.  His  naval 
establishments  at  Ravenna,  v.  2o8* 

Ai^ttstus  and  Csiar^  those  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  113* 

jivitnus^  his  <:ba'racter  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  III.  to  At  til  a  ^ 
King  of  the  Huns,  vil  130* 

jivignoHy  the  holy  see,  how  transferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  xti. 
307.     Return  of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  Rome,  365. 

Atniur^  his  embassy  from  ^tius  to  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
vi.  no.  Assumes  the  empire,  157.  His  deposition  and  death, 
166,  167. 

jiwiUan^  Emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  'ii.  15.  His  expedition 
against  Palmyra,  37.     His  triumph,  45.     His  cruelty  and  death, 

54i  55- 
jforengztbe^  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  ^33'  note. 

^ureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper  Danube,  ii.  2. 

jfusmus^  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  his  promotions,  ▼•  $• 

jtmbariSf  King  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks, 

viii.  144*    His  adventurous  gallantry,  153. 
Jluhm^  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  In  Gaul,  li* 

32-. 
jfuvergmij  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  revolutions  of,  vi.  362. 

jiuxiiiariejy  barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their  adnuHion  into  the 
Roman  armies,  iii.  66. 

Jfxmekf  n  Turkish  slave,  his  generous  friendship  to  the  Princess  Anne 

Coronena,  ix.  87.     And  .to  Manuel  Comnenus,  88. 
'  jfxmtmham^  the  citizens  of,  defend  their  privileges  s^ainst  Peter,  bro- 
ther of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Maurice,  viii.  201,  202* 

jizimus^  remarkable  spirit  shewn  by  the  citizens  of,  against  Attiltt 
and  his  Huns,  vi.  6j« 

B 

Baalhee^  description  of  the  ruins  of,  ix.  404. 

Baiy/as^  St.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthumcms  history,  iv.  I2f . 

Bagauda^  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  occasion,  and  suppresnon  by  Maxi<!- 
mian,  it.  1 20. 

Bagdfid  becomes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abbassides,  x.  35.  Deri- 
vation of  the  name,  36.  nHi.  ^The  fallen  state  of  the  Caliphs  of, 
83.    The  city  of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  41 8. 

Sairam^  The  Persian  general,  his  character  and  exploits^  viii.  181.  Is 
provoked  to  rebellion,  183.  Dethrones  Chosroes,  188.  His  usur- 
pation and  death,  190. 

Saian^  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  ^and  power,  vni.  194. 
HisperBdious  seiiure  of  Srmium  and  Sngidunum,  197.  Ifis  con- 
quests, 199.    His  treacherous  attempt  to  seise  the  Emperor  He* 

nclioi, 
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racUttSi  228.    Invests  CoDStantinopk  in  conjunction  vAth  the  Per* 

sians,  243.     Retires,  245. 
Biyazet  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  xi.  331*     His  correspond- 

cnce  with  Tamedane,  xii.  17.     Is  defeated  and  captared  by  Ta« 

merlane,  28*    Inquiry  into  the  storj  of  the  iron  cage,  30.    His 

sons,  47*  ^ 

Balhinus  elected  joint  Emperor  with  Mazimus,  bj  the  senate,  on  the 

deaths  pf  the  two  Gordians,  i.  291. 
Ba/dwin^  Count  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  xi.  190. 

Is  chosen  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  246*     Is  taken  prisoner  by 

Calo  John,  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  260.     His  death,  262. 
Baldwim  H*  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi.  273.     His  distresses  an^ 

expedients,  276*     His  expulsion  from  that  city,  287. 
BaUwm^  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accompanies  him  on  the 

first  crusade,  xi.  31.     Founds  the  principality  of  Edessa,  63* 
Baiic  &0,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  water  of,  i.  346.  noie.     How 

the  Romans  acquired  g  knowledge  of  the  naval  powers  of,  iv.  288. 

note* 
Baptism^  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  iii. 

272.  . 
Barhary^  the  name. of  that  country,  whence  derived,  ix.  463.  oo/^* 

The  Moors  o^  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  363. 
Barhatioy  general  of  infantry  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  his  misconduct, 

iii«  221.      ...  .       ..  - 

Batbocbthas^  his  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  ii.  385.  ' 

Bards ^  Celtic,  their  power /of  exciting  a  martial  enthusiasm  in  the 
people,  i.  374.  * 

Bards^  British,  their  peculiar  office  and  duties,  vi.  398. 

Bardasy  Csesar,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  x.  457. 

Bart  is  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  empires,  x.  248* 

Bar/aam^  %  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the  Greek  theologians 
about  the  light  of  mount  Tbabor,  xi.  388.  His  embassy  to  Rome, 
from  Andronicns  the  Younger,  xii.  66.  His  literary  character, 
120. 

Bast/  L  the  Macedonian  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  48.  Re- 
duces the  Paulicians,  x.  i8i. 

Bast/  XL  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  67.  His  great  wealth,  x. 
a  I  J*     His  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Bulgarians,  202. 

Sasi/^  archbishop  of  Csesarea,  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  Emperor  Valens,  iv.  269.  In&ults  his  friend  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  under  the  appearance  of  promotion,  v.  19.  The  father 
of  the  monks  of  Pontos,  vi*  244*  245. 

Bast/isctUj  brother  of  the  Empress  Verina,  is  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  armament  sept  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  >i.  2cr. 
His  fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  203.  His  promotion  to  the  em- 
pire, and  death,  vii^  5. 

Bassianus^  high-priest  of  the  sun,  his  parentage,  i.  229.  Is  proclalnoed 
'  Emperor  at  Emesa,  iUJ.     See  Elagahalus, 

BassiamSf  brother -inJaw  to  Constantine,  revolts  against  liim,  i*.  2^^. 

Ba^sora 


(JENERAt    lisTDtX- 
SAM^Ttf,  Its  ibimdation  and  ntuation,  ix.  368. 
Baths f  public,  of  Rome,  described,  v.  282. 
Battle,  reception  of  the  Emperor  Julian  there,  iv.  154. 
Beasts f  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced  in  the  circus,  for  the  public 

games  at  Rome,  it.  101. 
Bcausobre^  M.  de,  character  of  his  Histoirt  Critique  du  Manicheiswie^  viii. 

260.  uote. 
Bedtr^  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreisb  of  Mecca,  ix.  299. 
BeJowecns  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  ix.  223. 
Bees^  remarks  en  the  structure  of  their  combs  and  cells,  x.  42.  noU, 
Belisarius^  his  birth  and  militarj  promotion,  vii.  ]6i.     Is  appoiDted 
by  Justinian  to  conduct  the  African  war,    1 64.     Embarkation  of 
his  troops,  167.     Lands  in  Africa,  171.     Deieats  Gelimer,   176. 
Is  recitived  into  Carthage,   177.     Second  defeat  of  Gelimer,  184. 
Reduction   of  Africa,   i86.       Surrender  of  Gelimer,  191.     His 
triumphant  return  to  Constantinople,  194.     Is  declared  sole  con* 
sul,  195.     He  menaces  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  205.     He  seizes 
Sicily,  212.     Invades  Icaly,  217.     Takes  Naples,  220.     He  eotcrs 
Rome,  224.     He  is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ihld,     T^ 
siege  raised,  246.     Causes  Constant ine,  one  of  his  generals,  to  be 
killed,  247.     Siege  of  Ravenna,  253.     Takes  Ravenna  by  strata- 
gem, 256.     Returns  to  Constantinople,  258*     His  character  and 
behaviour,  259.     Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antoninai  261.    His 
dbgrace  and  submission,   267.     Is  seijt  into  the  East  to  oppose 
Cbosxoes,  King  of  Persia,  315*     His  politic  reception  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors,  316.     His  second  campaign  in  Italy,  360.    His 
ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  364.     Dissuades 
Totila  from  destroying  Rome,  369*     Recovecs  the  city,  370.     His 
final  recall  from  Italy,  372.     Rescues  Constantinople  from  the  Bol* 
gariahs,  464*     His  disgrace  and  death,  407. 

Benefice^  in  feudal  language,  explained,  vi.  357; 

BetuventOy  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Mainfroy  th6 
Sicilian  usurper,  xi.  339. 

Beneitentim^  anecdotes  relating  to  the  siege  of,  x.  253; 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  nches  of  Constantinople,  x. 
112; 

Ber^Cf  of  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  Emperor  Juliaii  there,  it.  154. 

Bernard^  St.  his  character  and  influence  in  protnoting  the  second  crCi- 
sade,  xi.  117.     His  character  of  the  Romans,  xi.  270. 

Berytus,  account  of  the  law-school  established  there,  iii.  ^^.  Is  dt' 
strpyed  by  an  earthquake,  vii.  417. 

Bemier^  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aui'engzcbe,  i.  333.  note» 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  his  character,  xii;  1 29. 

Bessas.  governor  of  Rome  for  Ji^stinian,  his  rapacity  during  the  siegi 
of  that  city  by  Totila  the  Goth,  vii.  362:  Occasions  the  loss  of 
Rome,  366. 

Bezabde  is  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  iii,  2ic. 
Is  ineffectually  b^isieged  by  Cbnstantlus,  2i2» 

Bindoet^  a  Sassanian  prince,  deposes  Hormous,  King  of  Persia,  viii. 

Birthn'^ht 


Siribrigiif  the  least  invidioat  of  all  human  distinctions,  i.  271; 

Bishops^  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  office  of,  explained,  ii« 
331.  Progress  of  Episcopal  authority,  335.  Assumed  dignity  of 
Episcopal  government,  351. 

,  Number  of,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  283. 
Mode  of  their  election,  284.    Their  powet  of  orcHnation,  287. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  294*   Their 
.civil  jurisdiction,  295.     Their  spiritual  censures,  297.     Their  le- 
gislative assemblies,  303* 

Bishops^  rural,  their  rank  and  duries,  iii.  284. . 

Bissextile^  superstidous  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  iv.  23  8. 

Biibytiia^  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  426. 

B/emmyetj  their  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  ii.  134. 

B^ccace^  his  literary  character,  xij.  *x  23. 

Boetbius^  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history,  vii.  42.  His  im» 
prisonment  and  death,  48. 

Bohemond^  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  military  ex- 
ploits, X..  298.  xi.  35*  His  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade, 
43.  His  flattering  reception  by  the  Emperor.  Alexius  Comnenus', 
49*  Takep  Anrioch,  and  obtains  the  principality  of  it,  68.  Hi« 
subsequent  transactions  and  death,  103. 

Boniface^  St.  his  history,  il.  483. 

Botufice^  Count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.  his  cha- 
racter, vi.  9.  Is  betrayed  mto  a  revolt  by  ^tius,  ir.  His  re- 
pentance, 1 8.  Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  21.     Returns  to  Italy  and  is  killed  by  ^tius,  24. 

Boniface  VIII.  Pope,  his  violent  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  If  ranee,  and  his  character,  xii.  306.     Institute!  the  Jubilee,  3 1  d. 

Bmfdce^  Marquiss  of  Montferrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  198.  Is  made  King  of  Macedonia,  249. 
Is  killed  by  the  Bulgarians,  264. 

SoJpUrUs^  revolutiotis  of  that  kingdom,  i;  422.  Is  seized  by  the 
Goths,  423.     The  strait  of,  described,  ii.  4. 

Bosra^  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  tx.  383.  329. 

B$thericf  the  Imperial  general  in  Thess^onica,  murdered  in  a  sedition, 

BoucieauU^  Marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajazet,  xi.  458.. 
BoiJogne^  the  port  of,  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  Constantius  Chlo« 

rus,  ii.  127. 
Bvwides^  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  z.  83. 
Btancalemu^  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  xii.  286. 
BreSagm^  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Britons,  vi.  389.  mie. 
Briat/h  reflections  on  the  conquest  of^  by  the  Roman«,  i.  5.     De- 

seription  of,  33.     Colonies  planted  in,  ^8.  note^     A  colony  of  Van« 

dais  settled  there  by  Probus,  ii.  83.     Revolt  of  Carausius,  .1 23. 
^  ■       ',  How  first  peopled,  iv*  291.     Invasions  of,  by  the  Scots  and 

Picts,  295.     Is  restored  to  peace  by  Theodosius,  298^ 

-9  Revolt  of  Maximus  there^  v.  8.     Revolt  of  the  troops  there 


aeainst  Honorius,  228*    Is  abandoned  |>y  the  Romans,  363.    State 
o^  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  364.    Descent  of  the  Saxo«^ 

on 


» 
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on»  vi.  381*^  Esnbllshxnent  of  tbe  Saxon  heptarcbj,  ^i^»  Wa^ 
in,  386.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  couotry,  392.  Mrnnerf  of  the 
independent  BritoDi,  398.     Description  of,  by  Procopius,  402. 

BntaiH^  conversion  of  the  Briton^  by  a  mission  from  Pope.  Gregory 
tbe  Greaty  viii.  176.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  received 
there,  334^ 

Brutus  the  rrojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain,  now  given  up  by  in* 
telligent  historians,  iv.  291.  note. 

BuffoHy  M.  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors,  vii*  114.  nolc. 

Bu^ariani,  tbeir  character,  vii.  277,  278.  Their  inroads  on  the 
Eastern  empire,  281.  Invasion  of,  under  Zabergan,  401.  Re- 
pulsed by  Bclisarius,  403. 

■  ■',  the  kingdom  of,  destroyed  by  Basil  II.  the  Greelf.  Em- 

peror, ix.  68.  X.  202. 

-,  revolt  of,  from  tbe  Greek  empire,  and  subnlis^ion  to  the 


Pope  of  Rome,  xi.  183.     War  with  tbe  GrcejLs  under  Calo-Jobny 

2>7-      , 
Buli'feasty  in  tbe  Coliseum  at  Rome«  desc;;bed.  xii.  421. 

Burgundians^  their  settlement  on  the  Kibe,  and  ai^xiros  of  govern* 
ment,  iv.  284.  Tbeir  ^etiletnent  in  Crml,  v^  3J9.  Limits  of  the 
kingdom  of,  under  Gundobald,  vi.  324*  Are  subdued  by  tbe 
Franks,  329. 

Bumet^  character  of  his  Sacred  Theory  of  tbe  Earth,  il.  306.  noic. 

BuramfooUr^  source  of  that  river,  xii.  1 5. 

Busir^  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under  this  name,  x.  3  2« 

Buzurgy  tbe  philosophical  precejptor  of  Hormouz,  King  of  Persia,  his 

high  reputation,  viii.  1.78.  note. 
Byzautiue  historians,  lint  and  character  of,  255.  «^. 
ByzMUium^  siege  of,  by  the  Emperor  Severus,  i.  193.     Is  taken  by 

Maximin,  .ii.  238.     Siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  260.    Its 

situation  described,  ill.  3.     By  Ivhom  founded,  4.  uotc.     See  Ccm* 

itantinopk. 


Caahij  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  ix.  245.     The  idols  in,  de« 

stroyed  by  Mahomet,^  308. 
CakukSf  King  of  Persia,  besiegei  and  takes  Amida,  viii*  138*     Seizes 

the  straits  of  Caucasus,  141.     Vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  298. 
Cadisia^  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians,  ix.  363. 
Cadijahy  her  marriage  with  Mahomet,  ix.  255.     Is  converted  by  him 

to  his  new  religion,  282.     Hejr  death,  288.     Mahomet^s  venera- 
tion ior  her  memory,  328. 
C^tiliatt-y  tbe  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed  by  him  and  his 

party,  iii.  309. 
C^ciliusy  the  authority  of  his  account  of  ^he  fiuaous  vision  of  XToo*- 

st^ntine  the  Great,  inquired  into,  iii.  260. 
CeifstioM^  senator  of  Castbage,  his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city 

by  G  enteric,  vi.  31. 
Cfsar^  Julius^  his  inducement  to  tbe  conquest  of  Britain,  i.  5.     De- 
grades 
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grades  tbe  senatorial  dignitj,  96.  motcm     Assumes  a  place  among 
the  tutelar  deities  o£  Rome^  in  his  life- time,  111.     His  address  in 
appeanng  a  mlUrary  sedition,  252.  no/;.'    His  prudent  application'; 
of  the  coronary  gold  presented  to  him^  Hi.  96. 

Cdsar  and  jfugustui^  these  titles  explained  and  discnminated,  i*  113. 

C^sarSf  of  the  £mperor  Julian,  the  philosophical  fable  of  that  work 
delineated,  iv.  139. 

Cttarea^  capital  of  Cappado<iia,  taken  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  i. 
439.     Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  420. 

Cabtna^  Queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs- 
'  />ut  of  the  country,  ix.  464. 

CWiinMn,  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  ix.  459. 

Calcd  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomet,  ix.  . 
307*  His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  314.  His  vie* 
tories  under  the  Caliph  Abubekcr,  364.  Attends  the  Saracen 
army  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  3,82.  His  valour  at  the  siege  of 
Damascus,  386.  Distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Aiznadin, 
291.  His  cruel  treatment  o(  the  refugees  from  Damascus,  392. 
Joins  in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla,  402.  Commands  thet  Sa« 
racens  at  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  408.     His  death,  422. 

€aled(mDL^  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  described,  iv.  293. 

Cakdoman  war,  under  the  Emperor  Severus,  an  account  of,  i.  20^7.    - 

Caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  ix.  357.  Their  rapid  conquests, 
361.  Extent  and  power  of,  500.  '  Triple  division  of  the  office, 
X.  34*  They  patronise  learning,  41.  Decline  and  fall  of  their 
empire,  78^  xi.  417. 

Calimcum^  the  punishment  of  a  religious  sedition  in  that  city,  opposed 
by  St  Ambrose,  v.  68. 

QaliinicU^  of  Heliopolis,  assists  in  defending  Constantinople  against 
the  Saracens,  by  his  chymical  inflammable  compositions,  x.  14. 

Co/much^  black,  recent  emigration  of,  from  the  confines  •f  Russia  to 
those  in  China,  iv.  37Q.  • 

Calo  John^  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Baldnrin,  the  Latin  Em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  xL  257.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
260.     His  savage  character  and  death,  266. 

Calocerus^  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Cy« 
prus,  ill.  119. 

Calphurnius^  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  the  accession  of  the  Em* 
perot  Carus,  li.  93. 

Calvin^  the  reformer,  his  doctrine  of  ^c  Eucharist,  x.  189.  Exa- 
mination of  his  conduct  to  Servetus,  191. 

Cmv/,  of  Arabia,  described,  ix.  225* 

Camuardfsoi  Langucdoc,  their  enthusiasm  compared  with  that  of  the 
Circumctllions  of  Numidia,  iii.  401. 

Campaaiaf  the  province  off  desolated  by  the  ill  policy  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  iii.  87*     Description  of  the  Lucullan  villa  in,  vi.  2  29. 

Canada^  the  present,  climate  and  circumstances  of,  compared  with 
those  of  ancient  Germany,  i.  348. 

Cannmy  ejoofmous  one  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  IL  described,  xii.  197. 
Bursts,  SIX. 

Vot.  Xn.  G  g  Canots 
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I 

Canoes,  Ros^an,  a  description  of,  x;  229. 

Cantacuzetiff  John^  chiractct  of  his  Greek,  his^oty,  4i.  361.  His  good 
fortune  Under  the  younger  Andtonicus,  37!,  It  driven  to  stssuipe 
the  purple,  376.  His  Hvely  distinction  between  foreign  and  civil 
^ar,  37 0.  His  entry  into  Constantinople,  ^nd  reign,  382.  Ab- 
dicates, and  tuins  monk,  386.  His  vitt  with  the  Genoese  factory 
at  Pera,  394.  Marries  his  daughter  to  a  Turk,  xii.  69.  His  ne* 
gociation  with  Pope  Clciticnt  VI.  Aid. 

Cantmir'i  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  character  of,  xi.  434.  woU» 

Capettanui^  govetnor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the  younger  Gordian,  and 
takes  Cafihagc,  i.  290. 

CapitalioH  /«*,  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  an  account  of,  m.  88. 
*  Cafito,  Ateius,  thfe  civilian,  his  character,  viii.  30. 

CafiiJ  of  Rtome,  burning  and  tcstoration  of,  il.  41 2. 

Cappadotia^  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  iii.  76. 

Capraria^  isle  of,  character  of  the  monks  there,  v,  168. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  the  barbarians,  vi.  ss^  3^*: 

C<&acaHa^  son  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  his  fixed  antipathy  to  faisbrd- 
thet  Geta,  i.  206.  Succeeds  to  the  fem^nre  jointly  with  him,  2X  i. 
Tendency  of  his  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  his  empire,  255.  Ks  view  in  this 
transaction,  266.     Doubles  the  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances, 

267.  ,  /.  ,       .,    t     - 

Carac^rum^  the  Tartar  settlement  of,  descnbed,  xi.  425. 

CaravOB^^  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  China,  for  silk,  to  sbpply 

the  Roman  empire,  vii.  ^4. 
CaraOsijfSf  his  revolt  in  Bntain,  ii.  123.     Is  acknowledged  by  JXo^ 

cletian  and  his  colleagues,  126. 
Carheasy  the  PauUclan,  nis  revolt  from  the  Greek  Emperor  to  tbe 

Saracens,  X.  178. 
Cardkaisy  the  election  of  a  Pope  vested  in  them,  xS,  300.     Institu- 

tion  of  the  conclave,  301. 
Carduene,  situation  attd  history  of  that  territory,  li.  1 54. 
CarinuSy  the  son  of  Carys,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire  jcrintly 

with  his  brother  Numerian,  ii.^  97.^ 
CarizmiaASy  their  invasion  of  Syris^  xi.  158.      ^ 
Carlowtgian  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in  France,  ix.  i^X. 
Carmathy  the  Arabian  reformer,  his  character,  x.  75.     His  military 

exploits,  76.       ' 
Carme/ius,  irom  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree,  vi.  240.  note. 
Carpathian  mountains,  their  situation,  i.  345.^ 
'Cartbagey  the  bishopric  of,  bought  for  Majorinus,  ii.  455.  note. 

.,  religious  discord  generated  there  by  the  factions  of  Cccilian 

and  Donatus,  iii.  310. 

,  the  temple  of  Venus  there,  converted  into  a  Christian  church, 


V.  107.     Is  surprised  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  vi,  28. 
•.,  the  gates  of,  opened  to  Eclisarius,  vii.  177.     Natural  alte- 


rations  produced  by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  city,  179.  note. 

The  wa.ls  of,  repaired  by  Eclisarius,  x8*.     Insurrection  of  the 

Ro.ran  troops  there,  348. 

Carthage 
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Cartbof^e  is  reduced  and  pilhged  by  Hassan  the   Saracen,  ix.  461/ 

Subsequent  history  of,  462. 
Garthageha^  an  extraordinary  rich  silv(Sr  miiie  worked  there  for  the 

Romans,  1.258. 
Carus^  Emperor,  his  election  and  character,  ii.  9 1 . 
Cbtpian  and  iberiaii  gntes  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  vii.  140. 
CassutnSy  the  party  of,-  among  the  Roman  civilians,  explained,  viii. 

CasfioJorus^  his  Gothic  history,  i.  387*  His  account  of  the  infant 
itate  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  vi.  1  '27;  His  long  and  prosperou:* 
life,  vir.  29. 

Castribt^  George^  see  S^anderlftrg, 

Catalans^  their  service  and  war  in  the  Gr^ck  empire,  xi.  346. 

Catholic  church,  the  docrines  of,  how  discriminated  from,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Platonic  school,  iri.  jiz.  The  authority  of,  extend- 
ed t6  the  minds'of  mankind,  3  26;  Faith  of  the  WesteWi  or  Latin 
church,  342.  Is  distracted  by  factions  in  the  cause  of  Athanasius, 
359.  The  doxoiogy,  how  introduced,  and  how  perverted,  388; 
The  rcv^niic  of,  transferred  to  the  heathen  priests,  by  Julian,  iv, 
110,         ■ 

■*  .  "  '-,  Edict  of  Theodosius  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 

•  faith,  V.  14.     The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  in;  I23,*   Persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  vi.  280.     Pious  frauds. of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  290.  '  * 
^    ■  ■•^-,  how  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  viif.  275. 
Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  334.            * 
^— ;  schismr  of  the  Greek  churcfi,  xK  169. 


Celcstine^  Pope,  espouses  the  party  of  Cyril  against  'Nestorius,  and 
pronounces  the  degradation  of  the  latter  from  his  Episcopal  digni- 
ty, viii.  287.' 

Celtic  language^  driven  to  the  mountsiins  by  the  Latin,  i.  (^6,  61  • 
note. 

Censor,  the  Office  ofj  revived  undet  thd  fimpcror  Decius,  i.  400.  But 
without  effect,  40^. 

Ceos^  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to  Europe  from  that 
island,  vii.  90,  ^ 

Cerca^  the  principal  Queen  of  Attila,  King  of  the  Hftns,  her  reception 
of^Maximin,  the  ^.oman  ambassador,  ^'i.  74. 

CcrintbuSj  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  nature  6f  Jesus  Christ,  viii. 
269.  I 

Ceylon^  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of,  by  the  Romans,  iv.  142.  note, 

Chaicedott,  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city  stigmatised  by  pro- 
verbfal  contempt,  iiii  7^  A  tribunal  erected  there  by  the  Empe- 
ror Julian,  to  Cry  and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor 
Constantiu^,  iv,  46. 

■  ,  a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus,  the  infamous  mini- 
ster of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  v.  143, 

■  ,  is  taken  By  Chosroes  IL  King  of  Persia,  viii.  222. 

G  g  2  CbalconJyies^ 
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Chalcondyks^  the  Greek  historian,  his  remarks  an  the  Several  nations 
of  Europe,  xii.  82. 

Chalons^  battle  of,  between  the  Roaians  and  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns^ 
vi.  112.  - 

Chamavums  reduced  and  generouslj  treated  \xf  Jollan,  iii.  227* 

Chancellor^*  the  original  and  modern  application  of  this  word  compa* 
red,  ii.  99.  note.  ^         . 

tharacters^  national,  the  distinctions  of,  how  formed,  it.  341. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  ▼•  ^^*  mUm 

Charlemagne  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardf,  ix.  150*  His  ze- 
ception  at  Rome,  154;  Eludes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  Ft^m 
and  himself  to  th^  Roman  Pontiifl^  1591  His  coronation  at  Rome 
by  the  Pope  Leo  IIL  173*  His  reign  and  chariicter,  174.  Ex- 
tent of  his  empire,  180.  His  neighbours  and  enemies^  185.  Hia 
successors,  187.  His  negoclations  and  treatj  with  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, 191.     State  of  his  family  and  dominiotls  in  the  tenth  ccntory^ 

X.  148- 
CbarUs  the  Fat,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  189^, 

Charles  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Siciljr,  xi.  339.  The  SiaUam 
Vespers^  344.     His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  xii.  288. 

Charles  IV.  Emperor  of  Germjmy,  his  weakness  and  potcr^,  ix.  2  £3* 
His  public  ostentation,  215.    Contrast  between  him  ai|d  Augnstiis, 

216. 
ChartesV,  Emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  DiocletiaD^  ii.  17 r« 

And  between  the  sack  of  Rome  bjr  him^  and  that  bj  Alaxic  the 

Goth,  V.  322,323. 
Chastity^  its  high  esteem  among  thb  ancient  Germans,  i*  367.     And 

the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  .323. 
Chemistry^  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  x.  49. 
Chersonesus^  Thracian^  how  fortified  by  the  EmpeiDr  Justinian,  Tii. 

128. 
Chetsoniies  assist  Constantine  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  iii.  124. 

Are  cruelly  pers^uted  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Justiiuan  IL  ix.  2i« 
Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented,  vii.  307. 
Childertcp  King  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  ix.  152. 
Children^  the  exposing  of,   a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  viil.  ^6^ 

Natural,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  what,  67. 
China^  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  ii.  141.  im/#.     Great  num- 

bers  of  chiKlren  annually  exposed  there,  347.  noie, 
— ,  it's  situation,  ivr  357. '  The  high  chronology  daimed  faj  the 

historians  of,  <hid*    The  great  wall  of^  when  erected,  361.     Was 

twice  conquered  by  the  Northern  tribes,  364* 
•,  the  Romans  supplied  with  ^k  by  the  caravans  from,  vi;.  93. 
-,  is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  xL  414,  416.     Expulsion  of  the 

Moguls,  427,  428. 
Chivalry^  origii>  of  the  order  of,  xi.  36.' 
Chdutomar^  Prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the 

battle  of  Strasburgh,  iii.  224. 
Chosroes^  King  of  Armenia,  assassmated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor^ 

King  of  Persia,  i.  435. 

Cbotroes^ 
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Chsroeff  son  of  Tixidates,  King  of  Armenia^  his  character,  Hi,  138. 

Cioiroes  I.  King  of  Persia^  protects  the  last  surviving  philosophers  of 
Athens^  in  His  treaty  i\-ith  the  Kinporor  Justinian,  vii.  151.  Ke- 
view  of  his  history,  299.  Sells  a  peace  to -Justinian,  307.  His 
invasion  of  Syria,  311.  His  negoctations  with  Justinian,  337. 
His  prosperity,  339.     Battle  of  Melitene,  176.     His  death,  177. 

Cbosrocf  11,  King  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition 
of  his  father  Horinous,  vjii.  i>86.  U  reduced  to  implorfe  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Emperor  Mauric^,  188.  His  restoration  and  po- 
licy, 190.  Copquers  Syria,  219.  Palestine,  221.  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  222.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  223.  Rejects  the 
{Mahometan  religion,  226*  Imposes  an  ignominious  peace  on  the 
Emperor  HeiacUus,  229,  230.  His  flight,  deposition,  and  death, 
151, 

Chtmars^  the  hord  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
peror HeracliQS,  viii.  246. 

Chrisif  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the  Romans  at  the 
winter  solstice,  iv*  22.  noft* 

Christiatts^  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which  they  branched  out, 
ii.  277.     Ascribed  the  Pagan  idolatry  to  the  agency  of  ds&mons^ 
288.     Believed  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  hand,  300. 
The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  309. 
Thrir  frith  stronger  than  in  modem  times,  314.  'TBeir  superior 
virtue  and  austerity,  316*     Repentance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem 
among  them,  ibid.    Their  notions  of  marriage  and  chastity,  32  jl 
They  disclaim  war  and  goverbinent,  3  26.    Were  acrive,  however, 
in  the  internal  government  of  their  own  society,  328.     Bishops, 
321.     Synods,  334.     Metropoliuns  and  primates,  337.     Bishop 
of  Rome,  339*    Their  probable  proportion  to  the  Pagan  subjects 
of  the  empire  before  the  converrion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  371 J 
inquiry  into  their  persecutions,  38  r.     Why  more  odious  to  the 
governing  powers  than  the  Jews,  387.     Their  religious  meetings 
suspected,  394.     Are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of 
Rome,  40  c.     Instructions  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  Pliny  the 
Younger,  tor  the  regtilation  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  419.  Re- 
mained exposed  to  popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  420. 
Lesal  mode  of  proceeding  against  them,  422.     The  ardour  with 
which  they  courted  martyrdom,  437.    When  allowed  to  erect 
places  for  public  worship,  448.  Their  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  his  associates,  467.    An  edict  of  toleration  for  them  published 
by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  484.     Some  considerations  ne- 
cessary to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
491.     Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constanrine  the  Great,  iii.  244. 
Political  recommendations  of  the  Christian  morality  to  Constan- 
tine, 247*    Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  248.    Their 
loyalty  and  zeal,  253.     The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  admi- 
nistered  in  early  times,    272.      Extraordinary  propagation    of 
Chrisrianity  after  it  obtained  the   Imperial  sanction,  276,  277. 
Pccomct  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  280.    Spi- 
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•  • 

ritual  and  temporal  powers  distinguished,  282.  Review  ^  tbp 
Episcopal  order  in  the  church,  283.  The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of 
each  diocese,  how  divided,  294.  'i'heir  legislative  assemblies,  3  :^3. . 
Edict  of  Constanli;ie  the  Great  against  heretics,  307.  Mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  320.  The  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
cliurcb,  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school, 
322.  General  character  of  the  Christian  sects,  403.  Chnstiafi 
schools  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  iii.  They  are  re- 
mpved  from  all  ofRces  of  trust,  j  14.  Are  obliged  to  reinstate  the 
Pagan  temples,  115.  Their  imprudent  and  irregular  ^al  against 
idolatry,  135-    , 

Christians^  distinctions  of,  into  vulgar  atid  ascetic,  \\.  ^(3$.  Conver- 
sion of  the  barbarous  nations,  268.   , 

Christianity^  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establishment  of,  ii.  265, 
Religion  and  character  jof  the  Jews,  367.  The  Jewish  religion  th^ 
basis  of  Christianity,  274.  Is  offered  to  all  mankinds  ibiti*  The 
sects  into  which  the  Christians  divided,  277.  The  theology  of,  rt- 
diiced  to  a  systematical  iorm  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  363. 
Injudicious  ccnduct  of  its  early  advocates,  377.  Its  persecution^ 
381.     t'irst  erection  of  churches,  448. 

-,  the  system  of,  found  in  ^lato^s  doctrine  of  the  Logos^  iii, 
3^8.  •••••..•  - 

-,  salutary  efTccts  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  the  bar* 


barous  nations,  vi.  275. 

-,  its  progress  in  the  north  of  Europe,  x.  24: 


Chrysaphius  the  eunuch,  engages  Edecon  to  assassinate  his  King  At- 
til  a,  vi.  80.  is  put  to  death  by  the  Empress  Pulcheria,  84..  As^ 
sisted  at  the  second  council  of  Ephesus,  viii,  300. 

Chrysocheir^  general  of  the  revolved  Paulicians,  ove^-runs  and  pillages 
Asia  Minor,  X.  179.     J-lis  dealh,   181. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  character,  xii.  il6»  J^H 
admiration  of  R,cme  and  Constantinople,  142. 

ChrysopoliSy  battle  of,  between  Constahtiue  the  Great  and  Licinias,  ii* 
262.  '     \ 

Chrysostcm^  St.  his  account  of  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  v.  371^.  Protects  his  fugitive  pationj  the  eunuch  Eu- 
tropius,  391.  History  of  his  promotion' to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
cf  Constantinople,  398.  His  character  and  administration,  3991 
40c.  His  persecution,  404.  His  death,  410.  His  relics  removed 
to  Constantinople,  ihid»  His  encomium  on  the  monastic  life,  vi. 
247.  nr./^^    ^         '  '   [     ^         :    ^^      '  .c 

ChurchfSf  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  ii.  448,  pemolition  of, 
under  Diocletian,  474.  Splendour  of,  under  Co,n$tantine  the 
Great,  iii.  292.     Seven,  of  Asia,  the  fate  of,  xi.  437. 

Clhalis^  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  v, 
246. 

Ciieroy  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions  as  to  the  immortality  of 
the  scul,  ii.   294.     His  encomium  on  the  study  of  the  law,  vi.  9« 
System  of  his  rr/w^&,  27. 
Qn.TiKiian  dsrkncss,  the  expression  of,  whence  derived,  v.  27  r. 

CircumctHions^ 
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f  Circumceliions  of  Africa,  Ponatktt  schismatjcs,  history  of  their  revolt^ 

I        .  '         iiJ»  398.     Their  religious  suicides,  40  x.     Persecution  of,  bj  the 

Emperor  Honorius,  vi.  16. 
I  Circumeisiou  oi'  both  sexes,  a  phj,sical  custom  in  Ethiopia,  unconncct- 

^  cd  with  religion,  viii.  373. 

L  Circus t  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  vii.  76.     Constanti- 

nople, and  the  Eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  factions,  77. 
Ciues  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  i*  77. 

,  commercial,  of  Italy,  rise,  and  government  of,  ix.  205,  206. 
CuiTicns  of  Rome,  motive  ot  Caracaiia  for  extending  the  privileges  of, 
to  all  tbf  free  inhabitants  pf  the  empire,  i.  253,  267.     Political 
tcn4^n|cy  of  this  grant,  269. 
€%,  the  birth  of  anew  one,  how  celjcbrated  by  tl)c  Romans,  iii.  rj. 

note* 
Civ'dians  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in 

ihc  history  of,  viii.  ^3.  , 

Civi/is^  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  377. 

Qlaudl^y  the  ppet,  a^jd  pftnegyrist  of  Stilicho,  his  works  ^upply  the 

deBcicficies  of  history,  y.  151.     Celebrates  the  murder  of  Rubnus, 

159.     His  d^ath  and  character,  247.     His  character  of  the  eunuch 

Eutropitts,  379. 

C/audi'uSn  Emperor,  chosen  by  the  Pretorian  guards,  without  the  con* 

currenpe  of  the  senate,  i.  ri & 
CiaudtHS^  ]^mperor,  successor  to  Ga^ienus,  his  character  and  elevath>n 

to  the  throne,  ii«  4.  •       •      <    . 

Clcander^  minister  of  the  Emperor  Commodu«,  his  history,  i.  145* 
Clemens^  Flaviu^,  and  his  ivife  pOQ^itiila,  why  ^stinguisli^d  as  Chris- 
tian martyr%  iL  416. 
ClemattXW*  Pope,  und  th^  I^mperpf  Henry  J 1 1,  mutually  confirm 

each  othcr^s  sovereign  characters,  x»  302.  ' 

Clement  V.  Pope,  transfers  the  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  xii. 

308, 
Clergy^  when  first  distinguished  from  the  laity,  ii.  349.  iii.  282. 

-,  the  ranks  and  numbers  of,  how  multiplied,  iii.  290.     Their 
property,  tUd*     Their  offences  only  cognisable  by  their  own  order, 
296.     Valentinian's  edict  to  restrain  the  av.nricc  of,  iv.  270. 
Clodion^  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  thie  Franks  in 

Gaul,  his  reign,  vi«.]00. 
Ciodiut  jilhinus^  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady  fidelity  during  the 
revolutions  at  Rome,  i.  176.     Declares  himself  against  Julianus, 

Ciotilda^  niece  of  the  King  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Clovls,  King  of 

the  Franks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  vi.  318.     Exhorts 

her  husband  to  the  Gothic  war,  331. 
C/ovu^  King  of  the  Franks,  his  descent,  and  reign,  vi.  310. 
C/uvtrius^  his  account  of  the  objects  ,of  adoration  among  the  ancient 

Germans,  i.  370.  note* 
Cochineal^  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  in  the  art  of  d/cing,  vii.  90 

note.  / 
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CoJk  of  Justiiuan,  bow  formed,  viii.  37.     New  edition  of,  46* 
Codicils,  bow  far  admitted  by  the  Roman  law  respecting  testamcDtf^ 

viii.  80. 
QmoBiuif  in  monki^b  history,  described,  tx.  263. 
Coinage,  how  regulated  by,  the  Roman  Elmperots,  xii.  281. 
Co/cboSy  the  modem  IVCngrelia,  described,  vii.  3 1 9.     Manners  of  the 

natives,  322.     Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  nnd 

repentance,  330.     Colchian  war,  in  consequence,  334. 
Coliseum,  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  observations  on,  xii.  418.     Ezhibi* 

tion  of  a  buU-fca|st  in,  421. 
Colljridian  heretics,  an  account  of,  ix.  261. 
Colonies,  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  58. 
Colonna,  history  of  the  Roman  family  bf,  xil.  316. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  ix.  425. 
Columns  of  Hercules,  their  situation,  i.  42. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated^ 

by  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  iii.  76. 
Combat,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  law,  vi.  351.     The  laws  oi*, 

according  to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  xi.  96.     Apology  for  the 

practice  of,  3 1 9.  iiote^  .  • 

Comets,  account  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  vii« 

412.  ^ 

Commentiolus,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avars,  viii.-  2o2. 
Commodus,  Emperor,  his  education,  character,  and  reign,  i.  137. 
Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  en  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  ix« 

74.     Its  extinction,  xii.  246. 
Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of,  frooa 

whence  derived,  ix.  266. 
Concubine,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  viii.  67. 
Conflagration,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning,  ii. 

3^5-  .  .     .  .         '      .     . 

Conquest,  the  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  as  the  desire  of  spoil,  ir. 

297.     Is  rather  atchieved  by  art,  than  personal  valour,  vi.  42. 

Conrad  III.  Emperor,  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  xL  105.  liis 
disastrous  cKpedition,  113. 

CcTtrad  o(  Montferrat  defends  Tyre  against  Saladin,  xi.  140.  Is  as- 
sassinated, 146.  , 

Constance,  trcatv  of,  ix.  10*7. 

Conslar.s,  tl;c  tLIrtl  fon  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  iti.  1x8.  Division  of  the  em- 
pire among  Mm  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  133* 
Is  invaded  by  his  brother  Constantine,  146.  Is  killed,  on  tbe 
uburpation  of  Magnentius,  T49.  Espoused  the  cause  of  Atbana-* 
sius  against  h^s  brother  Constantius,  368.  * 

Constans  II.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  15. 

Constant/a,  Princes?,  grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  car- 
ried by  her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  iv.  247* 
Narrowly  escapes  falling  into  the  hand$  of  the  Quadi,  329.  Mar- 
Ties  the  Empeior  Gratian,  335. 

Cinftarfina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Han* 

'       .        '  nib^lianus^ 
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lubilitnusy  ylftces  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranio,  ^ 

iii.  150.     Is  marned  to  Gallus,  172.    Her  character^  173.     Dies, 
179.  "^ 

ConstatUUf^  widow  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate  of, 
and  her  daughters,  viii.  213. 

Ccnstanhm  the  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth^ 
ii*  190.  .His  history,  191.  He  is  saluted  Emperor  by  the  Briusb 
legions  on  the  death  of  his  father,  194.  Marries  Faasta  the 
daughur  of  Maximian,  203.  Puts  Majumian  to  death,  212.  Ge« 
neral  review  of  his  adoiiDistration  in  Gaol,  215.  Undertakes  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentius,  220.  Defeats  Max- 
entius,  and  enters  Rome,  231.  His  alliance  with  Licinius,  237. 
Defeats  Licinius,  246,  248.  Peace  concluded  with  Licinius,  249. 
His  laws,  250.  Chastises  the  Goths,  254.  Second  civU  war  with 
Licinius,  255. 

,  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the  ca« 
pital  of  his  empire,  iii.  3..  Declares  his  determination  to  spring 
from  divine  command,  14.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments 
to  deborate  his  new  capital,  19.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new 
city,  29.  Form  of  civil  and  military  administration  established 
there,  3.'^.  Separates  the  civil  from  the  military  administration,  57. 
Corrupted  military  discipline,  50.  His  character,  99.  Account 
of  his  family,  104.  His  jealousy  of  his  son  Crispus,  io8«  Myste* 
riotts  deaths  of  Crispus  and  Licinius,  iii.  His  repdntance  and 
acts  of -atonement  inquired,  113.  His  sons  and  nephews,  115. 
Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  11%. 
Assists  the  Ss^rmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths,  123.  Reduces  the 
Goths  to  peace,  1 25.  His  death,  127.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  239*  His  Pagan  superstition, 
242.  Protects  the  Christians  in  Gaulr,  243.  Publishes  the  edict 
of  Milan,  24*4.  Motiver^^which  recommended  the  Christians  to 
his  favour,  247.     Exhorts  )l^  subjects  to  embrace  the  Christian  . 

profes&>n,  252.  His  famous  stai^ard,  the  Xtfiorifni,  described,  257.  ^(.  fk^iJk^ 
His  celebrated  vidon  previous  to  Ids  battle  with  Maxentius,  260* 
Story  of  the  miraculous  cross  in  the  air,  265.  His  conversion  ac- 
counted for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes,  268.  His  theolo- 
gical discourses,  269*  His  devotion  and  privileges,  271.  llie 
delay  of  his  baptism  accounted  for,  272.  Is  commemorated  as  a 
saint  by  the  Greeks,  276.  His  edict  against  heretics,  307.'  Fa- 
vours the  cause  of  Caecilsan  against  Donatus,  311.  ICs  sendble 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  345*  How  prevailed  on  to 
ratify  the  Niccne  creed,  347.  His  levity  in  religion*  349. 
Granted  a  toleration  to  his  Pagan  subjects^  405.  His  reform  of 
Pagan  abuses,  Hid.  Was  associated  with  tl^  Heathen  Deities 
after  his  death,  by  a  detf^e  of  the  senate,  409*  His  discovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  iv.  100. 

-,  Publication  of  his  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of 


Rome,  ix.  159,     Fabulous  interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers, 

>  ascribed  to  him,. X.  129.  •    ^       ^ 

Constatainc  IL  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Grest,  is  sent  to  pcedde 
J  .  '  over 
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over  Gaul,  iii.  xi8«  Division  of  the  empire  amo&g  him  utd  his 
bfotberSy  on  the  death  of  their  father,  x 33*  Invades  his  brotber 
Constance,  and  b  killed,  1 46. 

CMiianime  III.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  10. 

iConstantiae  IV.  Pogonatus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ir.  1 5. 

Com/tOMiine  V.  Copronymus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  26.  Fates 
of  his  ^ve  sons,  30.  Revolt  of  Artavasdes,  and  t roubles  od  ac- 
count of  image*wojship,  128,  129.     Abolishes  the  monkish  orikr, 

ComUuime  VI.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  31. 

CiftistamimeVll.  Porphyrogenitus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix*  57. 
His  cautions  against  discovering  the  secret  of  the  Greek  nrc^  x.  17. 
Accowit  of  his  works,  94.  Their  imperfections  pointed  out,  96* 
His  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  1 27.  Jusd- 
iies  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France, 
133. 

Coiutaiuine  VIII.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  59. 

Consttmiini  IX.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  67. 

C<mstanime  X.  Moopmachus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  72. 

Comtatitine  XI.  Ducas,  Emperor  of* Constantinople,  ix.  77. 

Constaniine.  Palaeologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  EmperoH,  his  reign, 
xii.  175. 

Constamint  SyivamUj  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  his  death,  z.  175. 

Ccmstanime^  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  Emperor  for  the  sake 
of  his  name,  v*  21^  He  reduces  Gaul  and  Spain,  231, 342.  His 
reduction  and  death,  ^43, 

ConsiaatUK,  general  under  Bclisarios  in  Italy,  his  death,  vii.  247. 

Cmsiamtmopk^  its  situation  described,  with  the  motives  which  indoced 
Constantine  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
iii.  3.     Its  local  a<i vantages,  i2«     Its  extent,  15.     Progress  of  the 
work,  18.   Principal  edifices,  20.    How  furnished  with  inhalntants, 
24.     Privileges  granted  to  it,  26.     Its  dedication,  28.     Review  of 
the  new  form    dF  civil    and    military  administration  established 
there,  30.      Is  allotted  to  Constantine  the  Younger,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,    on   the    Emperor's  death,  133.      Violent 
contests  there  between  the  rival  hishops,  Paul  and  Macedonius, 
392.     Bloody  engagement  between  the  .Athanasians  and  Aiians 
on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constantine,  395.     Tnumphant 
entry  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  36.      The  sensite  of,  allowed 
the  same  powers  and  honours  as  that    at    Rome,  54.      Arrival 
of  Valens,  as  Emperor  of  the  East,  242.     Revolt  of  Procoptus, 

m  ■  ■.■■,■■■  J-  ,  Continued  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ari«n  heresy,  dnnng 
the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  v.  I7.  Is  purged  from  An- 
anism  by  the  Emperor  Thcodostus^  A2*  Council  ot,  26.  Is  en- 
riched by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  125.  Insurrecticn 
against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Goths,  395.  Persecution  of  the 
archbishop  St  Chrysostom,  404.  Popular  tumults  on  his  ac- 
count, 406.     Earthquake  there,  vi.  53.  . 

t  The  qity  and  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  the  factions 

of 


I 
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tt  the  circus,  vii.  77.  Foundation  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  1 15« 
Other  churches  erected  there  by  Justinian,  1 22.  Triuiaph  of  Be- 
lisarius  over  the  Vandals,  ipA.  The  w^ls  of,  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake, 40^.  State  of  the  armies  under  the  Emperor  Maonce, 
303.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  207.  Deliverance 
of  the  city  froqa  the  Persians  and  Avax5,  24*3.  ReUgious  war  about 
the  Trisagion,  ^14*  ' 

foastmUmopii^  Prospectus  of  the  remaining  history  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, ix.  I.  Summary  revieMr  of  the  five  dynasties  of  the  Greek 
empire,  icp*  Tumults  in  the  ciry  to  oppose  the  destruction  of 
images,  i'28.  Abolition  of  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine,  130. 
First  siege  of,  by  the  Sariicens,  x.  2.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens^ 
8.  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  cen« 
lury,  99.    Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  1I2.     The  Impe« 

'  rial  palkce  of,  1 1 4.  OfHcersof  state,  X2i.  Military  character  of 
the  Greeks,  140.  The  name  and  character  of  Romans,  supported 
to  the  Ust,  755.  Decline,  and  revival  of  literature,  156.  THb 
city  menaced  Oy  the  1  urks,  214.  Account  of  the  Varangians, 
222*     Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  the  city,  228.  > 

,  Origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  xi.  169.  Massacre  of  the  Latins;,  x  80.  Invasion  of  the 
Grpek  empire,  and  conquest  of  Constant Liople  by  the  crusaders, 
208.  The  city  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  restored,  217.  Part  of 
the  city  burnt  by  the  Latins,  222*  Second  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Latins,  226,  Is  pillaged,  231-  Account  of  the  statues  de* 
stroyed,  238.  Partition  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  French  and 
Venetians',  243.  The  Greeks  rise  against  their  Latin  conquerors, 
258.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  284.  The  suburb  of 
Galata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  390.  Hostilities  between  the 
Genoese  and  th^  Emperor,  394.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Mo- 
guls, 428.  Is  besieged  by  the  Sultan  Amurath  II.  xii.  ^6,  Is 
compared  with  Rome,  14 1.  Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II.  Sultan 
of  the  l^urks,  200.  Is  stormed  and  taken,  231.  Becomes  the 
capital  of  the  Tarkish  empire,  243. 

CoHitatUius  Cblorus^  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  Cams,  in  the .  room  of  his  vicious  son  Carinus, 
ii.  lOO.  Is  associated  as  Caesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administration, 
1 1 8.  Assumes  the  title  of  'Augustus,  on  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, t86.  His  death,  193.  Granted  a  toleration  to  the  Chri« 
stians,  479.  f 

CoMtantku^  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  education, 
iii.  II 6.  Is  sent  to  govern  the  £astem  pro^noes  of  the  empire, 
118.  Seizes  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  131  •  Con- 
spires the  deaths  of  his  kinsmen,  133.  Division  of  the  empire 
among  him  and  his  brothers,  ibid.  Restores  Cbosroes,  King  of 
.Armenia,  138.  Battle  of  Singara  with  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  140* 
]l<!J«cts  the  offers  of  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  on  the  plea  of  a 
vision,  T52.  His  oration  to  the  Illyrian  troops  at  the  interview 
with  Vetranio,  1^4.  Defeats  Magiichtius  at  the  Q^ttle  of  Mursa, 
)$r^    J£s  councils  governed. by  eunuchs,  i68.     Education  of 

his 
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his  coimns  Gallut  aod  Julian,  171.    Disgrace  and  death  of  Callus, 
179.     Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  i86*     Invests  him  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,  188.     Visits  Home,  191.     Presents  an  obelisk   to  that 
city,  195.     The  Quadian  and  Sarmatian  wars,  ibiiL    Hit   Persian 
negociation,  20o.     Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  21 1. 
Favours  the  Arians,  351.     His  religious  character  by  Ammianus 
the  historian,  352.     His  restless  endeavours  to  establish   an   uni- 
formity  of  Christian  doctrine,  354.     Athanasius  driven  into  exile 
bj  the  council  of  Antioch,  364.     Is  intimidated  by  his  brother 
Constance,  and  invites  Athanasius  back  again,  368.     His  scTcxe 
treatment  of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Atha- 
nanus,  374.     His  scrupulous  orthodoxy,  377.     His  caotioas  coo- 
duct  in  expelling  Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  378.   His  strenoous 
efforts  to  seize  his  person,  382.     Athanasius  writes  invecHves  to 
expose  his  character,  387.      Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius, 
bi^op  of  Rome,  391.     Supports  Macedonius,  bbhop  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  countenances  his  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and 
Novatians,  396,  397.     His  conduct  towards  his  Pagan  subjects, 
407.     Envies  the  fame  of  Julian,  iv«  3*     Recals  the  legions  &om 
Gaul,  4*     Negociations  between  him  and  Julian,  19.     His  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  Julian,  32*    His  death  and  characteri^  34,  35. 
f9nsUuuims^  general,  relieves  the  British  Emperor  Constantine,  wHhcn 
besieged  in  Aries,  v.  343.    His  charact^  and  victories,  344.    His 
marriage  with  Placidia,  and  death,  vi.  2* 
CmutMMtiui^  secretary  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  his   matrimonial 

negociation  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  vi.  ^. 
Consui^  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  103.  Alterations  this  office  under- 
went under  the  Emperors,  and  when  Constantinople  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  iii.  35,  The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  viir.  Jji,  Is  now  sunk  into  a  commetcial  agent,  xii. 
.    279. 

Cmhractt^  the  Roman  laws  reelecting,  viii,  84. 
Copts  of  Egypt,  brief  history  of,  viiL  360. 

CornUb^  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates  the  Isthmian  games 
under  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  55,    The  Isthmus  of,  fortified  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  vii,  128* 
Cornwa/f  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  vi«  388* 
Ctronary  gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  the  Roman  Emperon  ni. 

Corviaax,  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  his  character,  xii.  167. 
Cmms  Indicopleustes,  accoont  of  his  Christian  topography,  vg.  10^. 

moi^*'  viiit  343.  mtie.    « 
C^smo  of  Medicis,  his^  character,  xii.  136. 
Couaci/f  and  synods  of 

Antioch,  iii.  364. 

Aries,  iii,  37 1, 

Basil,  xii*  93* 

CdBsarea,  iii.  361  • 

Carthpge^  vi.  283.  vii.  187, 

Cmmtils 
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Councils  and  syiiods  of 

Chalcedony  v.  405*  vlii.  303. 
Clermont,  xi.  8* 
Constance,  xii.  86.  92*  375. 

Constantinople,  ▼.  26.  viii,  327.  333,  Ix.  125*  xl.  175.      »  . 
Ephesus,  viii*  288.  301.         ' 
Ferrara,  xii.  103. 

Florence,  xii.  105.  "  ^ 

Frankfort,  ix.  168.  n 

Lyons,  vi.  325.  xi.  276.  334. 
Milan,  111.372. 
Nice,  ill.  332.  ix.  164.    . 
Pisa,  xi.  92. 
Placentia,  xi.  5. 
Rimini,  iii.  343. 
Sardica,  ilL  366* 
Toledo,  vi.  300. 304.  378. 
Tyre,  iii.  361. 
CoU9U^  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of 
this  title,  iii.  58.     By  whom  first  invented,  ibid.     Of  the  sacred 
largesses,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  his  ofBce,  74.     Of  the  do- 
mestics in  the  Eastern  empire,  his  office,  77. 
Co^rtenay^  history  of  the  family  of,  xi.  294. 
Crtsieniittj,  ccmsul  of  Rome^  his  vicissitudes,  and  disgraceful  death,  tx« 

203.       . 
Crete^  the  isle  of,  subdued  by  the  Saracens,  x.  58.     Is  recovered 
by  Nlcephoras  Phocas,  86.^  Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  xii 
249. 
Crimes^  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  vul.  98. 
Crispus^  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared  Csesar,  ii.  249. 
Distinguishes  his  valour  against  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  253^ 
Forces  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Li- 
«  cinius,  260.      His  character,  iii.  io6.      His  mysterious  death, 

III. 
Crispus^  the  Patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of  Phoca»-,  and  contri- 
butes to  depose'  him,  viii.  214*     Is  oblige4  to  turn  monk,  217. 
Croatia^  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  x.  198. 

Cr0//,  the  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  instrunyent  of  punish- 
ment, by  the  Pagan  a^d  Christian  Romans,  iii.  256.  The  famous 
standard  of,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  258* 
His  visions  of,  i6o,  265*  The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ 
discovered,  iv.  loi.  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  by  distri- 
'  bution  to  pilgrims,  102. 

CrovM  of  thorns,  its  transfer  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  xi.  278. 
Crovms^  mural  and  obsidional,    the  distinction  between,  iv.  176. 

note. 
Crusade^  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  xi.  10. 
Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  holy  war,  I2.  Examination  into 
the  private  motives  of  the  crusaders,  ao.  Departure  of  the  cru- 
sadcrsi  24.  Account  of  the  chiefs,  30.  *  Their  march  fb  Con- 
stantinople, 
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Usntmoplcy  41.  Review  of  their  numbers,  53.  Thcjr  take  NwCe^ 
^o.  Baltic  of  Dorylaum,  60.  They  take  Antiocb,  64.  TTicir 
distiesseSy  69-  Arc  relieved  by  the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance, 
73*  ^^K^  ^^^  conquest  of  JeriKi  I  era,  81.  Godfrey  ct  Bouillon 
chosen  King  of  Jerusalein,  86.  The  second  crus^dr,  105.  The 
crusaders  ill  treated  by  ihe  Greek  £mperors,  1O9.  I'bc  third 
crusade,  140.  Siege  of  Acre,  142.  Fourrh  and  5fth  crusades, 
jrg.  Sixth  Crusade,  1 58.  Seventh  crusade,  163.  Kecapitula- 
tion  of  the  fourth  crusade,  197.  General  consequences  of  the  cru- 
sades. 288. 

Cfesipbon^  the  city  of,  plundei ed  by  the  Romans,  i.  334.  Its  ntnation 
described,  iv.  178.  Julian  declines  the  siege  of  that  city»  185.  Is 
sacked  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  368. 

171^3^1^  Emperor  of  China,  his  character,  xi.  4I6. 

Curopalata^  his  office  under  the  Greek  Emperors,  x.  121. 

Customs,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  i5i. 

Cycle  of  iniictions^  the  origin  of,  traced,  and  how  notv  employed,  iii. 
83.  note. 

Cypriafiy  bi>hop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  martyrdom,  ii.  428. 

Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of,  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  by  ' 
ard  I.  of  England,  xi.  183. 

Cyrcnty  the  Gieek  colonies  there  finally  exterminated  by  Chosioes  IL 
King  of  Persia,  viii.  222. 

CyriadeSf  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch, 
as  Emperor  of  Rome,  i.  437. 

Cyrif,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompous  relation  of  a  miraculous  ap- 
pearance of  a  celestial  cross,  iii.  351.     His  ainbigtious  character, 

Cyril f  patriarch  of  Alexandra,  his  life  and  character,  viii.  276.  Con- 
demns the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  287.  Procures  the  decision  of  the" 
council  of  Ephesus  against  Nestoiius,  289.     His  court-intrigues, 

294- 
CywiiSj  how  it  escaped  'destruction  from  the  Goths,  i.  428.     I<  at 

length  ruined  by  them,  429.   The  island  and  city  of,  seized  by  €t» 

usurper  Procopius,  iv.  247. 

D 

Dacta,  conquest  of,  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  i.  8,  Its  situation,  37. 
Is  over  run  by  the  Goths,  397.     Is  resigned  to  thdifl  by  Aurelian, 

ii.  19. 
D^moR/,  supposed  to  be  the  authors  and  objects  of  Pagan  idolatry,  hy 

the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  288. 
Dagisteuij  general  of  the  Emperor,  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  vii.  331, 

Commands  the  Huns  in  Italy,  under  Narses,  383. 
Diamierf,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  Patriafch  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  89. 
Oalmatia,  described,  i.  36.    Produce  of  a  silver  mine  there,  259.  nou, 
J)afmatUiSf  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  created  Cssar,  iii*  1 16. 

Is  sent  to  govern  the  Gothic  frontiet,  118.     Is  cruelljr  destroyed 

by  Cgnstantuis,  13  2. 

Damarcus^ 
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Damascus^  siege  of^  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  385.  The  city  redutfed  both 
by  storm  and  by  treaty,  394.  Remarks  on  Hughcs^s  tragedy 
of  this  sipge,  397.  noU.     Taken  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  xu, 

l^amascusy  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  hitcLf  to 
restrain  the  crafty  avarice  of  the   Rioman  clergy,  iv.  271.     His 
bloody  contest  with  Ursinus  for  the  Episcopal  dignity,  274. 
Damtj^  the  Arab,  bis  gallant  enterprise  against  the  castle  of  Aleppo, 

-ix.  416* 
Dmmutta  is  taken  by  Louts  IX.  of  France,  xt.  160. 
DamopUhSf  archbishop  of  G)nstantinople,  resigns  his  see,  father  than 

subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed,  v.  23. 
Dandaloy  Henry,  Doge  of  Venice,  his  character,  xi«  195.     Is  made 

despot  of  Romania,  248. 
Damelj  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions  to  St  Boniface,  for 

the  conversion  of  infidels,  Vi.  273. 
Dmaelii^  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the  Emperor  Basil,  x. 
108;  Her  visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  117.  Her  testament,  x  i8. 
Danuhe^  course  of  the  rfver,  and  the  provinces  of,'  described,  t.  35. 
Daphttty  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  Antioch,  described,  iv. 
X18.     Is  converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Gallus,  and  restored    ' 
to  the  Pagans  by  Julian,  121, 122.     The  temple  burned,  123. 
Daray  the  fortification  of,  by  Justinian,  described,  vii.  139.     The  de- 
molition of,  by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  308.     Is  taken 
by  Chosroes, 'Kin^  of  "Persia,  viii.  175. 

Darmsy  his  scheme  tor  connecting  the  conrinents  of  Europe  tind  Asia, 

•••   ^  ^_-  ■■ 

111*  0. 

Darlnessy  praeternatural,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  is  unnoticed  by 
heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  ii.  379. 

DoJtagaref,  the  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by  the  Emperor  He- 
radius,  viii*  25c. 

DahanuSy  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obedience  to  the  Imperial 
edicts  against  the  Christians,  ii.  478. 

Datmty  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Jus- 
tinian, vii.  242,  243.  Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  taking  of 
Milan,  by  the  Burgundians,  250. 

DtUorSy  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  %'iii.  92* 

DectmnnrSy  review  of  the  laws  of  their  twelve  tables,  viii.  6.  These 
laws  superseded  by  the  perpetual  edict,  16.     Severity  of,  9c. 

Detiusyh\%  ei^altation  to  the  empire,  i.  385,  324.  Was  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  452. 

Decurionsy  in  the  Roman  empire^  are  severely  treated  by  the  Imperial 
laws,  ill.  84* 

Deification  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was 
introduced,  i.  ill. 

Deiatorfy  are  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his. 
hatred  of  the  senate, !.  141.     Are  suppressed  by  Pertinax,  162. 

Deipbi^  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of,  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople by  CoQStantine  the  Great,  iii.  22.  ndin 

Democracy^ 
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OmoefMy,  ^  form  of  govemment  unfaFourabk  to  frce^itf  m  a  large 

state,  i.  54- 
Demosthnut^  governor  of  Qssarea,  his  gallant  de&nce  againsti  and  ]ie« 

roic  escape  from.  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  i.  439. 
DeogrOtias^  bishop   of  Carthage,  iiuittanely  succours   the   captives 

brought  from  Rome  by  Geuseric,  King  of  the  Vandals^  vL  154. 
Derar  the  Saracen,  his  character,  ix.  389. 
Dciidartut^  the  last  King  •of  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  Charldnagncy 

ix.  150. 
Deipoty  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  I2i. 
Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  i^  362.  iio/r. 
Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what,  ii.  1 65, 
Diamonds^  the  art  of  cutting  them,  unknown  to  the  ancientii  1.  262. 

note, 
DidittS  Ju&ums  purchases  the  Imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction^  L 

172. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  empirei  their  number  and  govemment,  iii.  49, 

Diocletian^  the  manner  of  his  military  election  to  the  empire,  ii.  109. 
His  birth  and  character,  112.  Takes  Maximian  for  his  colle^gae, 
1 1 5,  Associates  as  Csesars,  Galerius,  and  Constantius  Chlorus, 
1 1 8k     His  triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maximiao,  156.     Fixes 

V  bis  court  at  the  city  of  Nicodemia,  1 59.  Abdicates  the  empire, 
170.  Parallel  between  him  and  the  flmperor  Charles  V.  i^i» 
Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Salona,  174.  His  impartial  beha* 
viour  towards  the  Christians,  458.  Causes  that  produced  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  under  his  reign,  460. 

Dion  Cassiuf  the  historian,  screened  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevtrus,  i«  250^ 

Dioscorut,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrageous  behaviour  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus,  viii;  301.  Is  depos^  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  306% 

Disatu/f  great  khan  of  the  Turks^  his  reception  of  the  embassadors  of 
Justinian,  viii  295* 

Divorcs,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  inii.  6o«  Li^ 
mirations  of,  63* 

Docetes^  their  peculiar  tenets,  jii.  319.  viii.  265*  Derivation  of  their 
napoe,  iii*  320.  note. 

'Dominic^  St  Loricatus,  his  fortitude  in  flagellation,  xi.  f  7* 

Domintts^  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  ii. 

163* 
Domiium^  Emperor,  his  treatment  of  his  kin^nen  Flavius  Sabinus,  and 

Flavius  Clemens,  ii*  41  j. 
Domitum^  the  Oriental  prefect,  is  sent  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  to 

^reform  the  state  of  the  East,  then  oppressed  by  Gallus,  iii.  176. 
^Is  put  to  death  there,  177. 
Donatus^  his  contest  with  Caedlian  for  the  see  of  Carthage,  Iii.  309. 

History  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  31 1,  398.     Persecution  of 

the  Donatists  by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  vi.  |6. 
DoryUum^  b^tle  of,  between  Sultan  Soliman  and  the  fitsi  crusaders, 

xi,  60.  ♦ 
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Doxology^  how  introduced  in  the  church*  terrace,  and  bow  p^rterted^ 

iii.  388. 
Dramatic  representations  at,  Rome,  a  character  of,  Vi  285. 
Dreams^  the  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural  origin  of,  favourable 

to  that  of  Constantine,  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentiusi 

iii.  262. 
Dromedary^  extraordinary  speed  of  this  anunal,  ii.  42.  note^ 
JDromones  of  the  Greek  empire,  described,  x.  137,  138. 
Drmdfj  their  power  in  Gaol  suppressed  by  tlie  Emperors  TiberiuSu 

and  Claudius,  i.  5  2* 
Druses  of  aiount  Libanus,  a  character  of,  x.  380.  note* 
Duie^  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in  the  modem  from 

the  ^ancient  application  of  it,  iii.  ^8. 
Dura%%Oy  siege  of,  bjr  Robert  Guiscard,  x.  '288.     Battle  of,  between 

bim  and  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius,  294. 

*        E. 

EartiquMte^  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  of  the  Roman  em«- 
pire,  iv.  338.  Account  of  those  that  happenecl  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  vii.  417. 

Ea^  India^  the  RomaircomAiercial  intercourse  with  that  region^  i.  88* 
Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus,  262. 

Ehionilts^  account  of  that  9e<it,  ii.  279. 

»■  ■,  A  confatation  of  their  errors,  supposed,  by  the  primitive  fa- 
thers, to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings  of  St  John  the  Evan-- 
gelis^  iii.  318. 

-,  Tbeir  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jeaus  Christ,  viii.  261. 


Eecissuuks^  the  book  of,  why  not  l&ely  to  be  the  production  of  King 
Solomon,  vii.  j  95.  noie, 

EtdesiastiCsU  vnd  civil  powers,  distinguished  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  iii.  282* 

£edieius^  son  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  conduct  in  Gaul^  vi* 
207. 

Ectbesis  of  the  Emperor  Hetaclius,  viii.  33 1. 

Edda^  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  mythology  in,  i.  390* 

Edecon^  is  sent  from  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  as  his  ambassador  txr 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  vi.  68.  Engaged  in  a  pro- 
posal to  assassinate  Attila,  80.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian 
King  of  Italy,  224. 

Edessa^  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  language  spoken  there,  u  33^4 
note.  The  property  of  the  Christians  there  confiscated  by  the  £m« 
peror  Julian,  for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians,  iV.  t29« 
RevoU  of  the  Roman  troops  there,  viii.  205.  Account  of  the 
school- of,  339.  History  of  the  famous  image  there,  tx.  118.  The 
city  and  principality  of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  xi«  63.  Is 
retaken  by  Zenghi,  i22«  "The  Counts  of,  295. 

Edict  of  Miiany  ptiblished  by  Constantine  the  Great,  i\i«  244* 

Edicts  of  the  praetors  of  Rome,  under  the  republic^  their  nature  and 
tendency,  viii,  13.  .  . 

Edom^  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman  empire  by  the  JewSf 
it*  387.  notf.  • 

Vol.  XII.  n  b  Edrlsiui. 
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idristfes^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  80. 

Ei/ivard  J.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  xi,  165. 

E^iJiui,  his  character  and  revolt  in  Gaul,  vi.  185.     His  Son  byagriosy 

£fv/^,  general  description  of,  i.  40.  The  superstitions  of^  with  diffi- 
culty tolerated  at  Rome,  52.  Amount  of  its  revenues,  257.  Pub- 
lic works  executed  there  by  Probus,  ii.  89.  Conduct  of  Diocletian 
there,  134.     Progress  of  Christianity  there,  363. 

-,  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  to  restraio  the  number  of  recluse 
monks  therC}  iv.  270. 

The  worship  of  Serapis,  how  introduced  there,  iv:  io8»  His 
templci  and  the  Alexandrian  library  destroyed  by  bishop. Tbeo- 
phiius,  III,  112.     Origin  of  monkish  institutions  in,  vL  241. 

Grca(  supplies  of  wheat  furnished  by^  for  the  city  of  Constan* 
tinople,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  vii.  88.  .  Ecclesiastical  history  of, 
viii.  36c. 

Reduced  by  the  Saracens^  ▼•  427.  Capture  of  Alexandria,  435. 
Adtninistration  of,  443.     Description  of,  by  Amrou,  445. 

.,  The  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  xi.  77.  Ej?ypt 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  125.  Government  of  the  Mamalukes 
there,  164. 

Elagalalus  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa^  i.  229.  Was 
the  first  Roman  who  \\ore  garments  of  pure  silk,  vii.  92. 

iiephofdtf  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
ajicient  princes  of  the  East,  i.  337.  n9te.  With  what  view  intro- 
duced in  the  circus  at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  ii.  103. 

Eieiisman  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  iv« 
264. 

Ettzaietb^  Quefcn  of  England,  the  political  use  ihe  made  of  the  na- 
tional pulpits,  iii.  331.  note, 

Emigration  of  the  ancient  northern,  nations,  the  nature  and  motives  of^ 
t:xaminc;d,  i.  36c. 

Emperors  of  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  viii.  16.  Their 
legislative  power,  18.     Their  rescripts,  19. 

■ii.       •  ,  Of  Germany,  their  limited  powers,  ix.  208.     Of  Const an« 

tinople,  their  pomp  and  luxury,  x.  ii3«     OfBcers  of  the  palace, 

,  state,  and  army,  i2i«     Adoration  of  the  Emperor,  mode  of,  124* 

Their  public  appearance,  126     Their  despotic  power,  134.    Their 

navy,  136.     They  retain  the  name  of  Romnns  to  the  last,  Ijj. 

Empire^  Roman  division  of,  into  the  East  and  West  empires,  by  Va]en« 
tinian,  iv.  2.\t,     Extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  vi*  224. 

Encampnunt^  P.oman,  described,  i.  25. 

Ennod'ms^  tLt  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric  th;e  Ostrogoth  King  of 

,    Italy,  is  made  bishop  of  Pavia.  vii.  i6«  note, 

Epagathus^  leader  of  the  mutinous  prxtorians,  who  tnurdered  their 
prae  ect  Ulpian,  punished  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severas,  i. 
230. 

Ephesus^  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i. 
432.     pouncil  of,  viii.  288.     Episcopal  riots  there,  291. 

rpicwus^  bis  legacy  to  his  philoraphical  disciples^t  Athens,  vii.  146. 

EptruTy 
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EpiruSf  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Greek  etnptfei  zi. 

Equitius^  master-general  of  the  Illyrlan  front ier,  is  defeated  by  the 

Sarmattans,  iv.  330. 
JErasmiu,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  x.  192; 
£sjenians,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices,  ii.  362^ 
Eucharist^  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers,  x.  189. 
EuJeSf  Duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the  first  Saracen  invasion  of  France, 

X.  20.     Implores  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,   24.     Recovers  his 

dukedom,  27. 
Eudacidj  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Theo- 

dosias  the  Younger,  v.  421.     Her  disgrace  and  death,  425. 
EuJoxta^  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  148.     Stimu- 
lates him  to  give  up  Ms  favourite  Eutropius,  390*     Persecutes  St 

Chrysostom,  405.     Her  death  and  character,  411. 
Etidoxia^  the  dabghter  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the 

young  Emperor  Valentinian  Hi.  of  the  West,  vi.  7.     Her  charac- 
ter, 140.     Is  married  to  the   Emperor   Maximus,  149,     Invites 

Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  to  Italy,  150. 
Eudoxus^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  baptises  the  Emperor  Valens,  iv» 

265. 
Eugeniut  the  Rhetorician  id  made  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Arbogastes 

the  Frknk,  v.  78*     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Theodosius,  84.       , 
Eugen'ms  IV.  Pope,  his  contest  with  the  council  of  Basil,  xii.  9 J. 

Procures  a  re-union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  iii,  11 2. 

Forms  a  league  against  the  Turks^  154.     Revolt  of  the  Roman 

citizens  against  him,  3781 
Eumenius  the  Orator,  some  account  of,  if.  t82.  nott. 
Eunapius  the  Sophist,  bis  character  of  monks,  and  of  the  objects  of 

their  worship,  v.  123,  124. 
Eutumians^  pbnishment  of,  by  the  edict  of  the   Emperor  Theodosius 

against  heretics,  v.  33. 
EunucbSj  enumerated  in  the  Hst  of  Eastern  commodities  ioiported  and 

taxed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevetus,  i^  262^     They  infest  the 

palace  of  the  third  Gordian,  307. 

>,  Their  ascendancy  in  the  Court  of  Constantius,  iii.  i68.  Why 

they  favoured  the  Arians,  350.  note.     Procure  the  banishment  of 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  390. 

,  A  conspiracy  of,  disappoint  the  schemes  of  Rufinus,  and 


marry  the  Emperor  Arcadius  to  Eudoxia,  v.  147.  They  distract 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  301.  And  govern  that  of 
Arcadius,  375.  Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  assassinate  Attlla, 
King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  80. 

-,  The  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  wholi:  chapter  castrated,  xii.  265. 


note, 
Euric^  King  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests  in  Spain,  vi.  2o5. 

Is  vested  with  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alp»by  Odoa- 

cer,  King  of  Italy,  308. 
Europe,  evidences  that  the  climate  of,  was  much  colder  in  ancient 

than  in  modem  timeS|  i.  346*     This- alteration  accounted  for,  347. 

H  h  a  Europe^ 
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Europt^  final  diTisIon  of,  between  the  Western  and  EaiCern  empire^ 
V.  137.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila,  King  of  the  HuiTs,  vi.  52.  Is  no'vr 
one  gre^t  republic,  411. 

Euselia^  Empress,  wife  ot  Const  an  ttus,  her  steady  fiiend&hip  to  Julian, 
iii.  183,  185.     I9  accused  o£  arts  to  deprive  JuUan  of  chikireo, 

190. 
Eujdius,  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Artemon,  ii.  373.     His 

own  character,  490.     His  story  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of 

the  cross  in  the  sky  to  Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  264,  265. 
EuiropiuT  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  ArcadUis* 

concerts  his  marriage  with  Eudoxia,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 

Riitinus,  V.  147.     Succeeds   Rufinus  in  the  Emperor^s  confideoccy 

1 6o.     His  character  and  administration,  376*     Provides  for  his 

own  security,  in  a  new  law  against  treason,  383.     Takes  sanctuarf 

with  St.  Chrysostom,  391.     His  death,  393. 
Euljcbejf  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  supported  bf 

the  second  council  at  Ephesus,  viii.  300.     And  adhered  to  hj  the 

Armenians,  358. 
Ettxine  Sia^  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating,  i.  423. 
Exaltatim  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  viii.  z^^. 
Exarcbf  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  ofRce  and  rank  of,  ix.  153.     Of 

Ravenna,  the  goveniment  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  administered  bj, 

vii.  398.  viii.  145. 
Excist  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  262.   . 
Excommunication  from  Christian  communion,  the  origin  of,  ii.  348.  liL 

298. 
Eauic^  voluntary,  under  accusation^  aud  conscious  guilt,  its  advantages 

among  the  Romans,  viii,  107. 

F 

Faith  and  its  operation^  defined,  ii*  315.       • 

Falcandut^  Hugo»  character  of  his  Nisioria  Sicu/a^  x.  325.  moii*     His 

lamentation  on  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  tke 

Emperor  Henry  VI.  326. 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  cause  of  their  austere  morality,  iu 

Fatuta^  Empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  caoses  of  her  being 

put  to  death,  iii.  113. 
Faustina^  wife  of  Marcus  Antoninus  her  character,  i.  135. 
Faustina^  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  countenances  the 

revolt  of  Procoplus  agSinst  the  Emperor  Valens,  iv.  247. 
Fcjtiva/s^  Pagan,  great  oflfence  taken  at  by  the  primitive  Christians, 

"•  293- 
Feudal  government,  the  rudiments  of,  to  be  founda  mong  the  Sy« 

thians,  iv,354,355. 
Fi^uret^  numeral,  occasion  of  their  first  public  and  familiar  rxsit^  z.  9. 
Finances  of  the  .  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to 

Constantinople,  reviewed,  iii.  81. 
fmgai^  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
*  vasion  of  Caledonia  by  the 'Emperor  Severus,  i.  209. 
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Flre^  Greek,  tlie  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople, X.  1 1.     Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret,  17.     Its  effects 
not  to  be  compared  -with  gunpowder,  1 40. 
Firmufy  an  Egyptian  merchant,  his  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Agre^* 

Itan,  ii.  45. 
Firmus  the  Moor,  lii Aor j  of  his  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Valenti- 

nian,  iv.  304. 
FJage/Zaikm,  its  efficacy  in  penance,  how  proportioned^  xi.  18.'' 
FiamenSy  Roman,  thtir  number,  etid  peculiar  oflice,  v.  93. 
Fldminian  way,  its  course  de^ribed,  vH.  384.  no/f. 
Flavian y  archbi<ihop  of  Constantinople,  is  killed  at  the  second  council 

of  Ephesus,  viii.  302. 
FUue^  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of,  vii.  321. 
Florence^  the  foundation  of  that  city,  v.  216.  note.    Is  besieged  by  Ra- 

dagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho,  217,  218. 
FioretUiuSy  praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul  under  Constant! us, his  character, 
ill.  233.  iv.  7.     Is  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  Cbalcedon,  but 
suffered  to  escape  by  Julian,  48. 
FluriauuSy  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  bis  eager  usurpation  of  the 

Imperial  dignity,  ii.  70. 
FaKx  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersede  Liberlus,  who  was 
exiled,  iii.  390.   He  is  violently  expelled^  and  his  adherents  slaugh- 
tered, 392. 
FeitXy  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdotb,  ii.  473. 
Fonucalion^  a  doubtful  plea  for  divorce,  by  gospel  authority,  viii..  65. 
*      note, 

France^  modem,  computation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
average  of  their  taxation,  iii.  91. 

The  name  of,  ivhence  derived,  vi.  362.     Derivation  of  the 
French  language,  372.  note, 

•,  Childeric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  King,  by  Papal  sanc- 
tion, ix.  152.     Reign  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  174.     Inva- 
^sion  of,  by  the  Siraccns,  x.  18. 
Frangipani,  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the  persons  of  Pope  Gela- 
sms  II.  and  his  college  of  Cardinals,  xii.  267.     Derivation  of  his 
family  name,  316. 
Franh,  their  origin  and  confederacy,  i.  412.  "They  invade  Gaul,  and 
ravage  Spain,  414,  415.     They  pass  over  into  Africa,  415.     Bold 
and  successful  return -of  a  colony  of,  from  the  Sea  of  Pontus,  by  sea, 
ii.  85.  . 

■  ,  They  over*  run  and  establish  themselves  at  Toxandria  in  Ger- 
many, iii.  214. 
— ,  Their 'fidelity  to  the  Roman  government,  v.  223.     Origin  of 
-  the  Merovingian  race  of  their  Kings,  vi.  98.     How  converted  to 
Christianity,  272.     Reign  of  their  King  Clovis,  310.     Fmal  esta- 
.  blishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  339.  Their  laws,  343. 
Give  the  name  o£  France  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul,  362.     They 
degenerate  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  372. 
They  invade  Italy,  vii.  249,  393. 
•i  Their  znilitary  character,  X.  147. 

H  h  3  Fravuta, 
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Sravitia  the  Gotli^  his  character,  and  deadly  quarrel  iirith  his  comic 
tryman  Priulf,  iv.  442.     His  operations  against  Gainas,  v.  395. 

Frederic  I.  Emperor  of  Germany^-hia  tyranny  in  Italy,  iz.  207.  En- 
gages in  the  third  crusade,  xi.  105.  His  ctisastrous  expedition,  113. 
141.  Sacrifices  Arnold  of  Brescia  to  the  Pope,  xii.  275.  His  re- 
ply to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  293. 

Trederic  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  ix.  2c8.  His  disputes  with  the 
Pope,  and  reluctant  crusade,  xi.  15;.  Exhorts  the  Europe^ 
princes  tq  unite  in  opposing  the  Tartars,  423. 

Frederic  III.  the  last  Einpcror  crowned  at  Rome,  xii,  379. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  x.  107. 

Fnt'tgern,  ihp  X^othic  chief,   extricates    himself  from  the  hands  of 

Lupiclnus,  governor  of  Thrace,   iv.    389.      Defeats   him,    390. 

Battle  of  Salices,  397.     His  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of 

new  tribes,  399.    Negociates  with  Valens,  406.    Battle  of  Hadria- 

*     noplc,  408.     l^he  union  of  the  Gothic  tribes  broken  by  his  death, 

Freedmen,  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in  sopiety,  viii.  50. 
Frumenttus  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Ab}ssinia,-iii.  279* 
lulk  of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  xi.  188. 

G 

Gabintus,  King  of  the  Quadi,  is  treacherously  murdered  by  MarcelUnof, 

governor  of  VaKria,  iv,  238. 
Gai//ard,  M.  character  of  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne^  ix.  175.  noU^ 
Qainai  the  Goth  is  commissioned   by   Stilicho  to  execute  his  revenge 

on  Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  East,  v.  115.     His  conduct  in  the  war 

against  the  revolver  Tribigild,  389.     Joins  him,  393.     His  flight 

and  death,  396- 
Gala^  probable  deriyiition  of  the  term,  x.  1 26.  ntAe, 
Qalaia^  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  X]« 

Caierius  is  associated  in  the  administration,  as  Csesar,  by  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  ii.  118.  Is  defeated  by  the  Persians,  144.  Surprises 
and  overthrows  Narses,  147.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on 
tlie  abdiciition  of  Diocletian,  t86.  Hl^  jealousy  of  Constantine,  192. 
Deems  it  prudent  to  acknowledge  him  Cassar,  195.  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  Italy,  202.  Invests  Licinius  with  the  purple  on 
the  death  o^  Severus,  20S.  His  death,  212.  From  what  causes  he 
entertained  an  avertion  to  the  Christians,  463.  Obtains  the  coun- 
tenance of  Dioclesian  for  persecuting  them,  465.  Publishes  sn 
edict  of  toleration  just  before  his  death,  484* 

paliUan^y  t^vo-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  411.  Why  the  Empjeror  Julian  applied  this  name  to 
the  Christians,  iv.  1C9. 

pailimus^  son  of  the  Emperor  Valerian,  is  associated  by  him  in  the 
Impeiial  throne,  1*  411,     Prohibits  the  nnators  from  exercising 

military 
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military  employments,  419.  Character  of  bU  admimstratton  after 
the  captivity  oH  his  father,  442.  Names  Claudius  for  his  SLCcesbor, 
ii.  4*     Favoured  the  Christians,  453.    . 

Gal/ie^  of  the  Greek  empire  described,  x.  138. 

Gallus  elt-cted  Kmpcror  on  the  minority  ot  Hostilianus,  the  son  of 
Decius,  1.  405. 

Cailtts^  nephew  of  Constanune  the  Great,  bis  edu/cation.  iii.  J^i,  Is 
invested  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  172.  Hi^  cruelry.  and  impru- 
dence, J  73.  Piis  disgrace  and  death,  179^  Embraced  the  doc-  . 
trine,  but  neglected  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  iv.  66.  Converts 
the  grove  of  Daphne  at  Antioch  to  a  Christian  burial-place, 
121. 

dofiKSf  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  i.  312,  41 5*  v.  284.     Ac-  . 
count  of  the  factions  of  the  circus,  vii.  75.  ' 

Ganges ,  source  of  that  river^  xii.  1 5.  note, 

Gaudenuus^  the  notary,  is  condemned   to  death  under  the  Emperor 
Julian,  iv.  49. 

GauJ^  the  province  of,  described,  i.  3 1 .  TTie  power  o^  the  Druids 
suppressed  there  by  I'iberius  and  Claudius,  52.  Cities  in,  78. 
Amount  of  the  tribute  paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  257-  Is 
defended  against  the  Franks  by  Post  humus,  414.  Succession  of 
usurpers  there,  ii.  29.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Lygians,  78.  Revolt 
.of  the  Bagaudae  suppressed  by  Maximian,  1 20»  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity theie»  367. 

Proportion  ot  tlie  Capitation  tax  levied  therei  by  the  Roman 
Emperors,  iii.  88.  Is  invaded  by  the  Germans,  213'.  The  govern- 
ment of,  assigned  to  Julian^  215.  His  civil  administration,  232.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  under  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  iv.  277. 
And  under  Gratian,  401. 

Destruction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by  IVInrtin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  V.  105.    Is  over- run  by  the  barbarous  troops  of  Radagai<!U5y 
after  his  defeat  by  Stilicho,  224.     Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Franks,  359.     Assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  in, 
3j69.   Reign  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Visigoths  in,  vi.  93.  Oiigm 
'  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  the  Kings  of  the  Franks  in,  98.     Inva- 
sion of,  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  107.    Battle  of  Chalons,  112.  . 
Revolutions  of,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  206.    Con- 
version of,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  29 j[.     Representation  of, 
the  advantages  it  enjoyed  under  Roman  government,  366.     Con- 
quests and  prosperity  of  Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoth^^  308.     Cha- 
racter and  reign  of  Clovis,  310.     1  he  Alemanni  conquered,  317. 
Subn/fssion  of  the  Armoricans,  and  the  Roman  troops,  322.    Final 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  339.     History  of 
the  Salic  laws,  343.     T|ic  lands  of,  how  claimed  and  divided  by 
the  Barbarian  conquerors  of,  353.     Domain  and  benefices  of  tbe 
Merovingian  princes,  ^^6,     Usurpations  of  tl}e  Seniors^  358.     Pri- 
vileges of  the  Romans  in,  369. 

Gedrosiay  revolutions  of  the  sea-coast  of,  i.  331.  note* 

Qflal4um  sera  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  x.  367* 

H  h  4  Ge/dsiu,Sf 
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GelaTUiSf  Pope,  his  zeal  against  the  celcbraUon  of  the  feast  of  Luper* 
calia,  vt.  199.     Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of  Italy,  235. 

Gelasius  II.  Pope,  his  rough  treatment  by  Censio  Frangipani,  xii.  267* 

Gdmew  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal  King  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the 
government,  vii.  157*  Is  defeated  by  fieHsarias,  1761  His  final 
defeat,  184.  His  distressful  flight,  189.  Surrenders  himself  to 
Bclisarius,  192.  Graces  his  triumph,  194.  His  peaceful  retire- 
ment, 196. 

Genera!  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power,  i.  99. 

Generosity^  Arabian,  striking  instances  cf,  ix.  242. 

Gennadiuf^  the  monk,  his  denunciation  against  a  Greek  union  with  tke 
Latin  church,  xii.  207. 

Gennfrid^  the  Roman  General,  un^er  the  Emperor  Honoriuc,  his  dia* 
racter,  V.  300. 

Genoese^  their,  mercantile  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Con- 
stantinople, xi.  390«     Their  war  with  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus, 

395: 
Getuerie^  King  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  character,  vi.  15.     Goes 

over  to  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  14.  His  suc- 
cesses there  by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  18.  Devastation  of 
Africa  by  his  troops,  20,  Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  ^1. 
His  treacherous  surprisal  of  Carthage,  28.  Strengthens  himself  by 
an  alliance  with  Attila  King  of  the  Huns,  49.  His  brutal  treat- 
xnent  of  his  son*s  wife,. daughter  of  Theodoric,  97.  Raises  a  naval 
force,  and  invades  Italy,  147.  Hrs  sack  of  Rome,  151.  Deitroys 
the  fleet  of  Majorian,  181,  182,  His  naval  depredations  on  Italy, 
J  87.  His  cl^ms  on  the  Eastern  empire,  189.  Destroys  the  Ro- 
man fleet  under  Basilicus,  203,  Was  an  Artan,  and  persecuted 
his  Catholic  subjects,  28c. 

Gentleman^  etymology  of  the  term,  xi.  ^.  note, 

Geoponia  of  the  Emperor  Const antine  Pofphyrogcnitus,  account  of,  x, 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  Athanasius  in  the  sea  of  Alexandria, 
iii.  38c.  His  scandalous  history,  and  tragical  death,  iv.  1 25.  Be- 
comes the  tutelar  Saint  of  England,  1 29. 

Gepida^  their  incroachments  on  the  Eastern  empire  checked  by  the 
Lombards,  vii.  273.     Are  reduced  by  them,  viii.  I2r. 

GermattuSy  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  pro- 
motion to  the  command  of  the  army  fetit  to  Italy,  vii.  379.  His 
death,  380. 

Cermaayy  the  rude  institutions  of  that  country,  the  original  principles 
of  European  laws  and  manners,  i.  344.  Itsancient  extent,  345. 
How  peopled,  349.  The  nalirt  s.  unacquainted  wit^j  letters  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  352.  Had  no  cities,  354.  Manners  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  357.  Population,  359.  State  of  liberty  among  them, 
361.  Authority  of  their' magistrates,  364.  Conjugal  faith  and 
chastity,  567..  Their  religion,  370.  Aims  and  discipline,  375. 
Their  feuds,  380.  General  idea  of  the  German  ttibes,  382.  rro- 
bus  carries  the  Roman  arms  into  Germany,  ii.  79.  A  frontier 
wall  built  by  Probus,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  8i. 

*■"    ■■    »  Invasions  of  Gaul  by  tke  Germans,  ii:.  213.  iv.  277. 
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Germimy^  state  of,  under  tbe  Emperor  Charlemigne,  is.  183.  Hie- 
Imperial  crown  established  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Gertnany, 
by  the  first  Otho,  191.  Division  of,  among  independent  princes, 
fio8.  Formation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  21  x.  State  as* 
sumcd  by  the  Emperor,  215. 

Gironiins^  Count,  sets  up  Maximas  as  Emperor  in  Spain,  and  loses 
his  life  in  the  attempt,  v.  342,  343. 

Geta  and  Caracatla,  sons  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  their  fixed  anti* 
pathy  to  each  other,  i.  2o6. 

Gbibers  of  Persia,  history  of,  v.  383. 

Gibrahar^  derivation  of  the  name  of,  v.  368. 

Giido  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  v.  162.     Hb  defeat  and  death^ 

GiadiaiorSy  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  pf  a  party  of,  reserved  for 
the  triumph  of  Probus,  ii.  88.  The  combats  of,  abolished  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  v.  205. 

Giyceriiu  is  first  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop  of  Salona,  vi« 
219,  220.  Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan, 211* 

Gttosiies^  character  and  account  of  the  sect  of,  ii.  282*  Principal  sects 
into  which  they  divided,  286.  Their  peculiar  tenets,  tii*  319. 
viii.  266.   ' 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  cru- 
sade, xi.  30.  His  route,  to  Constantinople,  41  ^  46*  Is  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  86.  Compiles  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  93. 
Form  of  his  administration,  95. 

Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described,  vii.  142. 

Goisvi$uba^  wife  of  Leovigald,  King  of  Spstn,  her  pious  cruelty  to  tbe 
Princess  Ingundis,  vi.  296. 

Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the  Eastern  empire, 
abolished  by  the  Emperor  Anastatius,  vii.  101. 

Golden  horn,  .why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  this  appellation  in  remote 
antiquity,  iii.  f  • 

Gordianus^  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  character  and  elevation  to  the 
empire  of  Rome,  i.  282.  His  son  associated  with  him  in  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  284. 

GoriJian^  the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Ceesar,  i.  294'.  Is  decla- 
red Emperor  by  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Maximus  and  Balbi^ 
nus,  306. 

Goth  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  i.  387.  '  Their  religion,  389.  Thcr 
Qoths  and  Vandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one  great  people,  392. 
Their  emigrations  to.  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  393.  I'bey  invade 
the  Roman  provinces,  397.  They  receive  tribute  from  the  Ro« 
mans,  406.  They  subdue  the  Bosphorus,  423.  blunder  the  cities- 
of  Bithynia,  426.  They  ravage  Greece,  430.  Conclude  a  treaty 
%vith  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  ii.  j8.  They  ravage  Hlyricum,  and 
are  chastised  by  Constantine  the  Great,  254. 

-,  their  war  vrith  the  Sarmatians,  iii.  123.  Are  again  routed 
by  Constantine,  124*  Gothic  war  under  the  Emperors  Valen- 
tinian  aiid  Valens.    ir.  322.    Are  defeated  by  the  Huns,  374. 

Thej 
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They  implore  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  379.  Tbey 
are  received  into  the  empire,  382.  1  bcj  arc  oppressed  by  the  Ro- 
man governors  of  Thrace,  385.^  Are  provoked  to  bostilitiet,  and 
defeat  Liipucinus,  390.  They  ravage  Thrace,  391.  Battle  of  Ma- 
lices, 397.  Tbey  are  strengthened  by  fresh  swarms  of  their  coun- 
trymen, 398.  Battle  of  Hadrianoplc,  408*  Scour  the  -coun- 
try from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople,  414.  Massacre  of  tbe 
Gothic  youth  in  Asl»,  418.  Their  formidable  union  broken  by 
the  death  of  Fctigern,  43 1.  Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric,  432. 
Invasion  and  defeat  ot  the  Ostrogoths,  435.  Are  settled  in 
Thrace,  by  The:dosius,  43  S.  Their  hostile  sentiments,  440. 
G^hs^  revolt  of,  under  fioaorius,  v.  iy6.  Tbey  ravage  Greece, 
under  the  command  of  Alaric,  179.  ITiey  invade  Italy,  190- 
The  sack  of  Rome  by,  310.  Death  of  Alaric,  329.  Victories  of 
Wailia  in  Spain,  357.  They  are  settled  in  Aquitain,  358.  See 
Gaul^  and  Theoderi^^  Conquest  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain, 
vi.  206.  How  the  Goths  were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
268,  299. 

,  reign  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,    vii.  2.    'The 
Goths  in  Italy  extinguished,  399. 
Oovernnuni^  civil,  tbe  origin  of,  i.  362. 
Gcvernitrs  of  provinces,  under  the  Emperors,  their  great  power  and 

influence,  iii.  ^6* 
Graiian  was  the  first  Emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  iii. 
409.  note.     Marries  the  Princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the 
empire,  iv.  335.     Defeats  the  Alemannt  in  Gaul,  402.     Invests 
Theodosius  with  the  empire  of  the  East,  420. 

,  his  character  and  conduct,  v.  i.  His  flight  from  Maximus, 
and  death,  8.  Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Pa- 
ganism,  95-  •      ^ 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  (he  Qoths,  i.  43p.     Is  oyer-run  by  Alaric,  tb^ 

Goth,  V.  1 79.     Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii.  249. 
Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  xi.  169.  xii.  11  f,  145. 
Greek  empire.     See  Cmukf/dinaple, 

Greeks^  why  averse   to  the   Roman  language  and  .manners,  i.  i6j» 
1  he  Greek  becomes  a  scienMflc  language  among  the  Romans,  ^^, 
Character  of  the   Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  xii.  11$* 
When  ^rst  taught  in  Jifily,  126. 
Greek  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  xii.  119*  , 

^f^ory  the  Great,  Pope,  his  pious  presents  to  Recared,  Ring  of 
Spain,  vi.  301.  Exhorts  Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombvds, 
to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith,  ibid.  His  enmity  to  the  venerable 
buildings  and  learning  of  Rome,  viii.  160.  Hii  birth  and  earlj 
profession,  i62«  His  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  164.  Sends  a 
mission  to  convert  the  Britons,  167.  Sanctifies  the  usurpation  of 
the  Emperor  Phocas,  21 1. 
Gregory  II.  Pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III.  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

ix.  134.     Revolts  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  138. 
Gregory  VII.  Pope,  his  ambitious  schemes,  ix*  199.      His  contest 

with 
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'With  tbe  Emperor  Henry  III.  x.  301.     His  retreat  to  Saletno, 
304.  xij.  266. 
Grigory^  prefect  of  Africa,  history  of  him  and  hb  daughter,  ix.  450. 

45'-         ... 
Gregory  Naztan%en^  his  lamentation  on  the  disgraceful  discord  among 

Christfans,  iit.  403.     Loads  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Julian 

with  invective,   iv.  63.     Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared 

his  life,  79.110/^. 

■,  is  presented,  to  the  wretched  see  of  Sasima,  by  his  friend. 

Archbishop  Basil,  v.  19,  ^o.     His  mission  to  Constantinople,  2D. 

Is  placed  on  the  archiepiscdpal  throne  by  I'hcodosius,  24.     His  re* 

signation  and  character,  30. 

thrumbaUSj  King  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  m 
his  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  iii.  204.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege 
of  Amida,  205*     Returns  home  in  grief,  209. 

Guardianship^  how  vested  and  exercised,  according  to  the  Roman  ci- 
•  vil  laws,  viif.  68. 

Guhaxes^  King  of  Colchos,  his  alliance  with  Chosroes,  King  of  Per- 
sia,  vii.  330.  Returns  to  his  former  connection  with  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  331.     Is  treacherously  killed,  336. 

Guelfhs  and  Ghibelines,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy,  ix.  2o8«  xii.  322. 

Guiu^  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  viii.  98* 

Guiscard^  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  x#  270.  .  Acquires  the 
dukedom  of  Apulia,  274.  His  Italian  conquests,  277.  Besieges 
Duraxzo,  287.  Defeats  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  there,  294, 
295.  Engages  in  the  cause  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  302.  His  se- 
cond expedition  to  Greece,  and  death,  304. 

Gtmdohald^  King  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis,  King  of 
the  Franks,  vi.  326.  His  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial  combat, 
352. 

Gunpowder^  the  invention  and  use  of,  xii.  62.        .  . 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  xi.  134.  Is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  135. 

Gyarusy  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  an  instance  of  its  povertyi 
i.  259* 

H 

Hadrian^  Emperor,  relinquishes  the  Eastern  conquests  of  Trajaa,  i« 
II.  Their  characters  compared,  12.  His  character  contrasted 
with  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ihid.  His  several  adoptions  of  suc- 
cessors, 121.     Founds  the  city  of  .£lia  Capitolina  on  Mount  Sion, 

11.  278. 

,  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetual  edict,  viii.  15. 
HadrianopUy  battle  of,,  betwecii  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius, 
i.  238. '  Is  ineffectually  besieged  by  Fntigem  the  Goth,  iv.  393. 
'  Battle  o^  between  the  Emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths,  408. 
Hahem^  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  supplant 
the  Mahometan  faith,  x.  379.     , 

fJam^danUeSf  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  MesofMitaiiuay  z.  82. 

Hatutioai 
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HatmihJf  review  of  the  state  of  Romtf  when  he  besieged  that  city,  v. 

^SS'  .  •    .     . 

Haittwaiuimif^  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  King,  iii.  1 1 6.  Provinces  assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom  , 
1 1 8.     Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  132. 

Haft^^^f  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  magitlficence, 

X.  39.       '  , 
Ilarmozan,  the  Persian  satrap,,  his  interview  with  ^he  Caliph  Omar, 

Harpies^  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  Le  Clerc*s  conjecture  con- 
cerning, iii.  5.  note, 

Harun  al  Raschid,  Calipb,  his  friendly  correspondence  with  the  Em- 
peror Charlemagne,  ix.  1 86*     His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  x. 

5a.  • 

Hassan^  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  ix.  461* 
Hawking^  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Lom- 
bards, viii.  152. 
HegirUy  the  sera  of,  how  fixed,  ix.  289. 
Heiena^  the  mother  of  Constantine,  her  parentage  ascertained,  it.  15^ 

Was  converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  iii.  242.  noh.  % 

Helena f  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  married  to  Julian,  iii.  186. 

Is  reported  to  be  deprived  of  children. by  the  arts  oi  the  £mpros  ' 

£usebia,  190.     Her  death,  iv.  19. 
HeHtpciis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  405. 
Neli^  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  ix.  280. 
Helieipcmt  described,  iii.  9. . 

He/veiia^  amount  of  its  population  in  the  t*me  of  Cassar,  i.  359.  neCe. 
HtngtHy  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  succours  for  Vortigern,  against 

the  Caledonians,  vi.  382.     His  establishment  in  Kent,  383,  ^87. 
'  Henottc9n  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  Viii.  311. 
Henry  succeeds  his'  brother  BalHwin  as  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

xi.  263.     His  character  anli  adminbtration,  265. 
Henry  1 1 1. <  Emperor,  his  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  VH.  x.  301. 

Ta(kes  Rome,  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  III.  302. 
Henry. YU  Emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the  island  of  Sicily,  x. 

329- 

Henry  the  Fowler,  Emperor  of  Germany,  defeats  the  Turkish  inva- 
ders, x.  215.       *  -      ' 

Htftm^hft  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  vi.  384,  Review  of 
the  state  of,  395. 

Htrac/i'anf  Count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Ho- 
norius,  v.  308.  His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  321.     His  revolt  and  death,  339,  340. 

HeraeUweiif  Emperor  of  Constancinopla,  ix.  10. 

Heraciins  deposes  the  Eastern  usurper  Fhocas,  and  is  chosen  Em- 
peror, viii.  21 6.  Conquests  of  Qiosroes  li.  King  of  Persia,  019. 
'His  distresa^l  situation,  f27.  Accepts  an  ignominious  peace 
from  Chosroes,  230,  His  fiist  expedition  against  the  Persiaas, 
233.    His  second  I^ersiaQ  expedition,  236.    Strengthens  lumself 

by 
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by  an  alliance  with  tbe  Turks,  246.  His  third  Persian  expedition, 
248.  His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  255.  His  triumph  and 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  256.     His  theological  inquiries,  330.  9 

Hcraciius  marries  his  niece  Martina,  ix.  9.  Leaves  his  two  sons 
joint  successors  to  the  empire,  10.  Invasion  of  his  provinces  by 
the  Saracens,  388.     Flies  from  Syria,  420. 

Heraeiius  the  prse&ct,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 

Heroflius  the  eunuch  instigates  the  Emperor  Valentiaian  III.  to  the 

murder  of  the  patrician  ^tius,  vi.  138.     His  death,  141. 
Harheloi^  character  of  his  Bihiiotbequc  Orieniale^  ix.  363.  note* 
Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown  in  the  time  of  Csesar,-  !•  347. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  2S4»    Edict  of  Constan- 

tine  the  Great,  against,  iiL  307. 
Hirmanric^  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  Conquests,  iv.  319.  His  death, 

Hermaugiid^  Prhice  of  Boetica,  his  marriage  with  Ingundis,  Prince<is 

of  Austrasia,  and  conversion  to  the  Nicene  faith,  vi.  297.     Revolt  ^ 

and  death,  298. 
Hermits  of  the  East,  their  mortified  course  of  life,  vi.  264.     Miraclei 

performed  by  them  and  their  relics,  266. 
Hermodorus^  the  Ephesian,   assists   the   Romans  in  compiling  their 

twelve  tables  of  laws,  v^ii.  6. 
Hermogems^  master  general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to 

banish  Paul,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  iii.  294. 
Hero  and  Leander^  the  story  of,  by  whom  controverted  and  defended, 

iii.  9.  noie, 
Htromm^  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  why  preferable  to  that  in  the 

Augustan  history,  i.  254.  note, 
HeroJes  j^icus^  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  munificence,  i.  7  2. 
Herodotus y  his  character  of  the  Persian  worship,  i.  3  22. 
Heruli^  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their  character,  vii.  21. 
H't/arton^  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  vi.  244. 
Hilary^  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remarkable  observations  on  the  dives- 

sity  of  Christian  doctrines,  iii.  338.     His  exposition  of  the  term 

HomotousioHf  341. 
Hilary f  Pope,  censures  the  Emperor  Anthemius  for  his  tolerating 
.    fMdncjplfS,  vi.  196. 
Hilderic  the  Vandal,  King  of  Africa,  his  indulgence  to  bU  Catholic 

subjects  displeases  both  the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  vii.  156,  157* 

Is  deposed  by  Gelimer,  157.     Is  put  to  death,  177. 
Hindoos  of  the  East,  not  the  disciples  of  ZLoroaster,  ix.  492.M/«. 
Hiadosiait^  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii.  13. 
Hiffo  Regius f  siege  of,  by  Genscric,  King  of  ibe  Vandals,  vi.  21, 
History^  the  principal  subjects  of,  i.  383. 
J/o/ywtiTf  the  justice  of  it  inquired  into,  xi.  I2« 
Homicide^  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  vi.  346. 
Homoousli^^  fin^ii^  and  use  of  that  term  at  the  council  of  Nice,  iii. 

333.     And  Homoiousion^  the  distinction  between,  34 t. 

Honaimf 
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HokatH^  war  ci^  iz,  309. 

HowtraLus^  archbishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  his  clcrgj,  driven  from  his 
see,  by  the  Lombards,  viti.  127. 

Honaria,  Princess,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Valentioian  III.  het  history^ 
vi.  IC3. 

Honorius^  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared  Emperor  of  the 
West,  bj  his  d)ing  father,  v.  86.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho,  172,  173.  His  character,  174.  Fiies  from  Alilan 
on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  196.  His  triumphant  entry 
into  Rome,  204.  Abolishes-  the  combats  of  gladiators,  207. 
Fixes  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  210.  Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho, 
242.  His  impolitic  measures  and  cruelty  unite  his  barbarian  sol- 
diers against  him  under  Alaric,  252,  His  councils  distracted  by 
the  euimchs,  301*  His  abject  overtures  to  Attalus  and  Alaric, 
3^7.  His  last  acts,  and  death,  340.  His  triumph  for  the  redac- 
tion of  Spain  by  Wallia  the  Goth,  258.  is  suspected  of  incest 
with  liis  sister  Placidia,  vi.  2,  3.  His  persecution  of  the  Dooa- 
tists  in  Africa,  16.  '  i 

Honour^  the  new  ranks  of,  introducedm  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
iii.  34.  X.  119. 

Hormisdas^  a  iugttive  Persian  prince,  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Constautius,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  iii.  194.  note.  His 
history,  and  station  under  Juli^^n,  iv.  162. 

Hormou%^  the  sun  of  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  his  accession,  -riii. 
178.  His  character,  179.  Is  deposed,  and  at  length  killed,  184 
—186. 

Jiwrscs  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  ix.  224. 

Jfosfin^  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death,  ix.  343. 

HospUaiiers^  kiughts,  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  cha- 
racter  of  the  order  of,  xi.  92. 

Hosti/ianus^  the  minor  son  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  elected  Emperor, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Gallus,  i.  403. 

Jiugb^  l^i'^g  of  £urgundy,  his  marriage  with  Marozia,  and  expulsion 
from  Rome  by  Alber^c,  ix.  201. 

Hugh  J  Count  of  Vennandois,  engages  in  the  first  crusade,  xi*  32.     Is 

.  shipwrecked  and  made  captive  hj  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  45.     His  return,  72. 

Human  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  ii.  320. .' 

Hume^  Mr,  his  natural  history  of  religion,  the  best  commentary  on 
the  polytheism  of  the  ancients,  i.  46.  mote.     His  difficulty   as  to 
the  extent  of  the  Imperial  palace   at  Rome,  resolved,    212.  mtae» 
Charges  the  most  refined  and  philosophic  sects  with  intolerancy,  * 
328.  «ro/^. 

Hungary^  establishment  of  the  Huns  in,  vi.  38.  State  of,  under  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  ix.  184.  Terror  excited  by  their  first  ap- 
proach to  Europe,  x.  2D3.     Their  character,  209. 

HuniadeSy  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks,  xii,  157.  His  dc* 
fence  of  Belgrade,  and  death,  167. 

Humiertc^  the  son  of  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  persecutes  his 

Catholic 
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Catholic  subjects,  vi.  280.  His  cruelty  to  the  Catholics  of  TI- 
pasa,  293. 

Hims^  their  original  seat^  and  their  conquest5,  iv.  359.  Their  d«?- 
cUne,  364.  Their  emigrations^  367^  Their  victories  over  the 
Goths,  374,  377. 

— — — ,  they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before  them,  upon  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  V.  212.  Their  establishment  in  Hungriry,  vi.  38* 
Character  of  their  King  Attila,  41.  Their  invasion  ot  Persia,  47, 
The  empire  of,  extinguished  by  the  death  ot  A:tila,   135. 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  i.  151.  Is 
the  schoolof  war,  iv.  350. 

tiypatia^  the  female  philosopher,  murdered  in  the  church  at  Alexandria^ 
nil.  281. 

Hjptuius^  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  %$. 

I&J 

Jacobites  of  the  East,  history  df  the  sect  of^  viil.  350. 

James ^  St.  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  ii.  3 68. 

Jamzaries^  first  institution  of  these  troops,  xi.  446^ 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  vii.  140. 
The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades,  King  of  Persia,  141. 

IdaiiuSj  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the 
barbai'ous  nations,  v.  352. 

Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  daemons,  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
ii.  288.  Derivation  of  the  term,  and  its  successive  applications^ 
iii.  410. 110/^. 

Jtrwif,  his  extravagant  representation  of  the  devastation  of  Pannonia 
by  the  Goths,  iv.  4(7.  His  influence  over  the  widow  Paula,  vi. 
248. 

Jerusalem^  it^  situation,  destruction,  and  profanation,  iv.  99.  Pil- 
grimages to,  and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  lOO.  Abortive 
attempts  of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  103. 

■■  ■-,  a  magnificent  church  erected  there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 

Justinian,  vii.  123.  The  vessels  of  the  temple  brought  from  Africa 
to  Constantinople  by  Belisarius,  194.  Is  conquered  by  Chosroes 
II.  King  of  Persia,  220.  Insurrection  of  the  monks  there,  viii. 
310. 

,  the  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  411.     Great  re- 


sort of  pilgrims  to,  x.  376.     Conquests  of,  by  the  Turks,  383. 
•^i  is  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians,  xi.  77.     Is 


taken  by  the  crusaders,  84.      Is  erected  into  a  kingdom   under 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  87.     Succession  of  its  Christian  princes,  134. 

Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  158. 
Jerusaiem^  New,  described,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  primitive 

Christians,  ii.  302. 
JesuiiSy  Portuguese,  persecute  the  Eastern  Christians,  viii.  348.    Their 

labours  in,  and  expulsion  from  Abyssinia,  373. 
JiWs^  an  obscure,  unsocial,   obstinate  race  of  men,   ii.  268.     Re- 
view 
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yntrr  of  their  bistoryy  270.  Their  religion  the  basis  of  Chiistiaiii- 
tjf  274.  The  pfomises  of  divine  faToor  extended  by  Cbrisiiafiity 
to  all  mankind,  274.  The  inimortalit  j  of  the  soul  not  inculcated 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  299.  Why  there  are  no  Hebrew  gospels  ex- 
tant, 357.     Provoked  the  persecutions  of  the  iiloman  Emperoi^ 

384- 
Jiws^  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the  theological  system  o£ 

Plato,  ill*  316.     Their  condition  undej'  the  Emperon  Constaiuine 

and  Const antius,  iv.  97.     Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  103. 

-,  miraculous  conversion  ot  a  number  of,  at  Minorca,  T.  132.  meU^ 

PersecutioD  of,  in  Spain,  vi.  302. 

are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy,  vii.  4c.     And  by 

Cyril  at  Alexandria,  viii.  279.     How  plagued  by  the  £mperor 

Justinian,  322. 

those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Mahomet,  ix.  302.     Assist  the 

Saracens  in  the  reditction  of  Spain,  iv.  476. 

massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  ^.  25,  26. 

JezJegcrdy  King  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Tbeodoslus 
the  Younger,  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  v.  413.  His  war  with 
Theodosius,  426. 

IgUium^  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Robbhu 
who  flew  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  v.  320. 

Igttoiws^  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  displayed  in  his 
epistles,  ii.  437. 

IhhtJueSf  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  82. 

lilustrious^  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simplici- 
ty, and  how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  iii.  34. 

lllyricum  described,  i.  35. 

Imngu^  introduction  of,  into  the  Chrbtian  church,  ix.  II3«  The 
worship  of,  derived  from  paganism,  115.  Are  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  1 26.  The  adoratioQ  of,  justified  by 
Pope  Gregory  II.  134.  And  sanctified  by  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  105. 

Imperaiorj  in  the  Roman  history,  explained,  i.  99.  moiU.  The  Imperial 
prerogatives,  io6.  The  court,  no.  The  sense  of  thb  appella- 
tion altered  by  long  use,  ii.  163. 

Incarnation^  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of,  viii.  261. 

Incisti  natural,  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  viii.  66* 

In£a^  account  pf  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  in,  viiu  346.  Perse- 
cution of,  by  the  Portuguese,  347. 

IndictionSy  the  memorable  sera  of,  whence  dated,  ii.  229.  jicAr.  The 
name  and  use  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived,  iiL  83. 

Induigtncies  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature  of,  explained,  xi.  16. 

Jngtmdii^  Princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married  to  Hermenegild,  Prince 
of  Boetica,  and  cruelly  treated  by  his  mothei  Gcusvintha,  \\. 
297, 
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Itiheriiancc^  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discretion  among  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  264.  The  Roman  law  of,  viii.  74.  .  Testamentary  dis- 
positions of  property,  77.     The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  8i. 

Injuries^  review  of  the  Roman  laws  for  the  redress  of,  viiik  87, 

Janoceni  HI.  Pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  Papal  power,  xi*  152. 

ImquisiUon,  the  first  erection  of  that  tribunal,  idiJ. 

InsiiiuUs  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  viii»  47. 

InUrtH  of  money,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  law,  viii.  86. 

Joan^  Pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  ix.  197.  mU. 

Jobny  pnncipai  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Honorius,  usurps  the  emjarc 
after  his  death,  vi.  4. 

/oAn,  the  almsgiver,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jewish 
refugees  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  viii.  221.  His 
extraordinary  liberality  of  the  church-treasure,  363. 

John^  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  iLphesu^  after  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  and,  with  his  bishops,  decides  against  Cyui,  viii.  291* 
Coalition  betAVcen  him  andCycil,  293. 

]ohn  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  pride^  and  confederacy 
against  John  Cantacuzene,  xi.  375. 

John  of  Bricnne,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi.  273. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  praetorian  pisefect  of  the  East,  under  the  £m« 
peror  Justinian,  his  character,  vii.  109.'  >  Is  di%raced  by  tbe  Em- 

•  press  Theodora,  and  becomes*  a  bishop,  1^0.  Opposes  the  Afri* 
can  war,  159*'    His  I'raud  iii  supplying  the  army  with  bresrd,  169. 

John  Comnenuf^  Emperor  of  Constantinople^  ix%. 86. 

Jfjhn  Damaseenus^  St.  his  history,  ix.  i  29.  noti,  ,.  ./ 

John  of  Lycopolts,  the  hermit,  his  character,  and  dracdlar  promise  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  v.  '79. 

Jiihtiy  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employed  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  to  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  viii.  321.  *     *  . 

Jbi^/f  XII.  Pope,  his  flagitious  character,  ix.  198.  .    \ 

John  XXllI.  Pope,  his  proHigate  character,  xii.  37^.      .   '.   4  .  \ 

John^  St.  the  Evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of  Pia|o?$  doctrine  of 
the  ZogtoJ,  iii.  318.  \  '    *    \ ,' J 

Jolm  the  Sanguinary  seizes  the  Gothic  treasures  inPicenwx^aad 
oblipe^  Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  vii. '244-. : 

John  Zimisces  murders  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus,  and  Suc- 
ceeds him,  ix.  65.  His  Eastern  victories,  x.  88.  Defeats  Swa- 
toslans.  Czar  of  Russia,  236* 

Jcna^  one  of  the  Hebride  islands,  its  ancient  monastic  eminence,  vi. 
246. 

Jonat^  renegado  of  Damascus,  stary  of,  ix.  397. 

Jordan^  character  of  his  work,  De  Ortginibas  Sc/avuis^  x.  J97. 
note, 

Joseph  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kills  the  Sultan  Alp 
Arslaii,  X. .  362. 

Josephus^  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history,  a  forgery,  fi.  408. 
note.  His  opinion,  that  Plato  derived  knowledge  from  the  Jews, 
controverted,  iii.  314.  note* 
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7(9«UM  is  elected  Emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian,  on  their  retrai€ 
fiom  Assyiia,  iv.  205.     His  treaty  with  Sapor,  King  of  Penia, 
tc^i     His  death,  233. 
JoviattS  and  Herculians,  new  bcdies  of  guards  instituted  to  sopcncde 

the  praetorian  bands,  ii.  i6i« 
Juvinim  of  Verona,  Lis  puniihmcnt  by  a  Roman  synod,  &r  heresy^  t. 

I9i« 
Jc^inui  reduces  the  Alemanni,   who  had  invaded  Gaol,    iv.  279, 

280. 
■  account  of  his  rerolt  against  the  Emperor  Honorius  in  Ger- 

many, V.  347. 
Jvviuff   prsttorian-prsefect  under   the  Emperor  Honorius    succeeds 
Olympius  as  his  confidential  minister,  v.  299*     His  negociations 
with  Alaric  obstructed,  302.     Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over 
to  Ala;!':,  and  the  new  Emperor  Attalus,  307. 
IrerUg  her  iLarriage  with  the  Greek  Emperor  heo^  ix.  31.     Her  am- 
biticn,  and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constanrine,  32*     Restores  images 
to  public  devotion,  164* 
Jreiand  was  6rst  colonised  from  Scotland,  iv.  294.     Derivation  of 

tfie  name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Patrick,  vi.  229.  moU* 
lioae  1.  Cammnus^  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  74. 
Isaac  n.  Angdus^  Essperor  of  Constantinople,  iz.  io8.    His  charac- 
ter and  reign,  xi.  181.     Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexfus,  185. 
Is  restored  by  the  crusaders,  217.     His  death,  225* 
IsaaCy  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the  vices  of  King  Ar« 

tilsires,  v.  430. 
' Isatiria^  the  rebellion  there  against ^the  Emperor  GaUeoos,  L  454. 
Isaurians^  reduction  of,  by  the  Eastern  Emperors,  vii.  129. 
Isidore^  cardinal,  bis  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  zii.  148*     Receives  an 

act  of  union  from  the  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  2o6. 
IsocraUs^  hid  pxice  for  the  tuition  of  his  pupils,  vii.  J46« 
tiaty^  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer,  succeeds  the  extinction  ti  the 
Western  empire,  vi.  224.     Its  miserable  state  at  this  sera^  234. 
Conveision  of, the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  301. 

•,  ^  reduced  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  vii.  15.*  His  admi^ 
nistration,  17.  Government  of,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by 
'Fhecdoric,  26.  Its  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  33.  How  sop^ 
plied  with  silk  from  Ghina^  91.  History  of  Amalasontha,  Queen 
of  Italy,  2C0.  Invasion  of,  by  Belisarius,  217.  Siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths,  224.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  249.  Re- 
volt oFtbe  Goths,  353.  Expedition  of  the  ecmuch  Nar^es,  381. 
Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  393.  Government  of, 
under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  398.  Conquests  of  Alboin,  Kin^ 
of  the  Lombards  in,  viii.  126.  Distress  of,  142.  How  divided 
between  the  Lombards,  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  145. 

-,  growth  of  the  papal  power  in,  ix.  131.  Revolt  of,  against  the 
Greek  Emperors,  138.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  granted  to  the 
Pope,  156.  Extent  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there,  182. 
llie  poMcr  of  the  German  Ciesars  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the  com* 

mercial 
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taieraal  cities  there,  204.   Factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghlbelxnes^ 
208.     Conflict  of  the  Sarscens,  Latins,  and  Greeks,  in,  x.  247. 

Itaiy^  revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  xii.  119.     Authors  consulted  for 
the  history  of,*  394.  noU. 

luhUet^  popish,  a  revival  of  the  secular  games,  i.  312.  nioU.  xu.  310. 
The  return  of,  accelerated,  312. 

Jttde^  St.  examination  of  hii  grandsons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro- 
curator of  Judeav  ii.  414. 

Judgementf  of  God,  in  the  Salic  law,  how  determined,  vi.  349. 

■'        '    >•,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  viii.  104. 

Julia  Domna^  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  her  character,  i.  205. 
Her  death,  228* 

Julian^  the  nephew  of   G)nstantine  the  Great«   his  education^  iii. 
171.     His  dangerous  situation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gallus, 
18 1. '  Is  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  cultivates  philosophy,  183.     Is 
recalled  by  ConstaAtius,  i86.     Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Csesar, 
i88.     Is  appointed  to  the  government  of  Gaul,  215.     His  first 
campaign,  217.     Battle  of  Strasburg,  22  2«     Reduces  the  Franks 
at  1  oxandria,  2X6,     His  three  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine, 
228.     Restores  the  cities  of  Gaul^  230.     His  civil  administration, 
232.     FUs  account  of  the  theological  calamities  of  the  empire 
under  Constantius,  398.     Constantius  grows  jealous  of  him,  iv.  3. 
The  Gaulish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  4.     Is  saluted  Em- 
peror by  the  troops,  1  r.     His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Constantius, 
15.     His  fourth  and  fifleh  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  17*     De* 
clares  ^ar  against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  Christian  religion, 
2^     His  march  from  the  Rhine  into  lUyricom,  25.     Enters  Sir- 
mtum,  28.     Publishes  a^logies  for  his  conduct,  29.   His  triumph- 
ant entry  into  Constantitiof^e  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  36. 
His  private  life  and  civil  government,  37.    His  reforms*  ions  in  the 
Imperial  palace,  41,     Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid   foppery,  45. 
Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  evil  ministers  of  Constantius, 
46.     Dismisses  the  spies  and  informers  employed  by  his  prede* 
cessor,  50.     His  love  of  freedom  and  the  republic,  52.     His  kind- 
i^isses  to  the  Grecian  cities,  55.     His  abilities  as  an  orator,  58. 
And  as  a  judge,  59.     Hk  character,  MJ,     His  apostacy  account- 
ed  for,  64.     Adopta  the  Pagan  mythology,  67.     His  theological 
system,  72.     His  initiation  mto  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  hi"* 
fanaticisBA^  75.     His  hypocritical  duplicity,  78.     Wmes  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  apostacy,  81.     His  edict  for  a  general  toleration,  83, 
84*     His  Pag^n  superstitious  zeal,  85.     His  circular  letters  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Pagan  religion,  88*     His  itidustry  in  f%\i\* 
fng  proselytes,  94*     His  addresa  to  the  Jews,  97.     History  of  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  IC3.     Transfers  the 
revenues  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  heathen  priests,  no. 
Prohibits  Christian  schools,  1 1  t.     Obliges  the  Christians  to  re  in- 
state  the  Pagan  temples,  115.     Restores  the  sacred  grove  and 
temple  of  Daphne,  X2i.     Punishes  the  Christians  of  Antioch  for 
burning  that  temple,  123.     His  treatment  of  the  dties  of  Edessa 
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aiUl  Alexandria,  129.  Banishes  Athanasius^  %^^.  Tke  philoso* 
phical  fable  of  bis  Cssarj^  delineated,  139.  Meditates  the  conqiMftt 
of  J'ersia,  143.  i^^oiniiar  discontents  during  his  residence  at  An- 
tiocb,  146.  OccaMon  of  writing  his  il/;Vo/«2fa/f,  150.  His  march 
to  the  Luphrates,  154.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories,  161. 
Invades  Absyiia,  169.  His  personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise, 
374.  His  address  to  his  discontented  troops,  176.  His  success- 
ful pa<>sage  over  the  Tigris,  180.  Burns  bis  fleet,  185.  His  rc- 
ti  cat  and  distress,  193.     His  death,  202.     His  funeral,  223. 

Julian^  Count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  iz* 
467.     His  advice  to  the  victorious  Turks*  475, 

Julian^  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
lund,  to  breach  of  faiih  wiUi  the  Turks,  xii.  J  59#  His  death  and 
character,  165. 

Juiius^  master -general  of  the  troops  in  the  Eastern  eotpire,  conoerts  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  iv«  419* 

Jurisprudence^  Roman,  a  review  of,  viii.  i.     Was  published  by  Gre- 
*  cian  philosophy,  26.     Abuses  of,  109. 

Juttin  the  Elder,  his  military  promotion,^  yii.  54*  His  elevation  to 
the  empire,  and  character,  56.    His  death,  62. 

Justin  H.  ^mperor,  succeeds  his  ancle  Justinian,  viis.  113.  Hb  firm 
behaviour  to  the  ambassador^  of  the  Avgrs^  1,1 6.  His  abdication^ 
and  investiture  of  Tiberius,  as  his  successoi:,  I35« 

Justin  Martyr^  liis  decision  jn  the  cii^e  of  the  Ebionites,  ii.  280.  His 
extravagant  account  of  the  progress  of  Christiamty,  ^6^.  Occa- 
sion of  his  own  cor» version,  372* 

Justina^  the  popular  story  of  her  tQarringe  :with"the  Emperor  Valenti- 
oian  examined,  iy,  334.  Her  infant  son,  Valentiniaa  II.  iavesled 
with  the  Imperial  etisigns,  on  the.  death  of  his  father,  336.  Her 
contest  v^ith  Arobrpse,  archbishop  ^ of  Milati,  v»  40*  Flics  from 
-the  invasion  of  Maximus,  \yith  her.  son, '43. 

Jusiinian^  Emperor  of  the  E^ast,  his  birth  and  pcomotion,  vii.  54.  His 
orthodoxy,  59.  Is  invested  wiCh  the  diadea»  by  his  uncle  Justin, 
6c.  Marries  'Vhcodoia,  70.  ,  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of  the 
circus,  78.  State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his  proviitcesy 
^8.  Introduces  the  culture  of  i)^t  silk-^orm,  and  maopfacture  of 
silk,  into  Greece,  97.  State -cf  Jiis  revenue,  lOO.  His  avarice 
and  profusion,  102.  Taxes  ancl  monopolies.  105,  io6.  His  mi- 
ni2>terSf  IC9;  His  public  buildings,  ir2.  Founds  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  St  C(  nstantiuople,  J 17.  His  other  public  works,  122. 
His  European  fortifications,  T25*  His  Asiatic  fortifications,  132. 
He  suppresses  the  schools  of  Athens,  143.  And  the  consular  dig- 
nity, 152.  Purchases  a  peace  froni  the  Persians,  156,  307.  Un- 
dertakes to  restore  Hilderic,  Kinj;  of  Carthage,  1 38.  Reduction 
of  Africa,  i86.  His  instructions  for  the  government  of,  187.  His 
acquisitions  in  Spain,  203.  His  deceitful  negociations  in  Italy, 
210.  Weakness  of  his  empire,  ^70.  Receives  an  embassy  from 
the  Avars,  291.  And  from  the  Turks,  ^93,  Persian  vrar,  315. 
His  nef^ociations  with  Chosroes,  337.  His  alliance  with  the  A- 
byssinian?,.  343.     Neglects  the  Italian  war  under  Belisarius,   362. 

Settles 
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Settles  the  govcTOTnent  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  395. 
Disgrace  and  death  of  BelisariuSy  407.  His  death  and  chat;)<.ter, 
409.  Coraets  and  calamities  in  his  reign,  412.  His  Code,  Pitn- 
dects,  and  InstttuteSy  viii.  i.  His  theological  char;icter  and  govern- 
znent,  317.  His  persecuting  spirit,  320.  His  orthodoxy,  324. 
Died  a  heretic,  328* 

Justinian  H.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  17* 

Justinian^  the  son  of  Germanus,  his  conspiracy  with  the  Empress  So- 
phie, and  successes  against  the  Persians,  viii.  137,.  138. 

Juvma/^  his  remarks  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
V.  288. 

K 

Khan,  import  of  this  title  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  iv.  353.   v. 

212. 
King^  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Constantine  the  Great  on  his  nephew 

Hannibalianus,  iii.  116. 
Kindred^  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Romm  civil  law,  viil,  75, 
Knighthoods  how  originally  conferred,  anxl  its  obligations,  xi.  37. 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  ix.  267. 
Kjreish^  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  ix. 

246.     Pedigree  of  Mahomet,   25^     They  of  p«  *^e  'uis  j   ttci^.-ons 

to  a  prophetical  character,  286.     Filglit  o^  ?vl  ilioojet,  2b8.     li.itil-! 

of  Beder^  299.     Battle  of  Ohud,  3Q1,     Mec^a  surrendered  to  Ala- 

hornet,  307, 

h 

Laharom,  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  described,  iii.  258, 

Laheo^  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business  and  compositiof\,  viii.  25. 
His  profcs'^ional  character,  3Cr 

Lactaniius,  difficulties  in  ascertainiiSg  the  date  of  his  Divine  Institu- 
tions, ill.  238.  note.  His  flattering  prediction  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  among  mankind,  24S.  Inculcates  the  divine  right  ut 
Constantine  to  the  empire,  250. 

Ladis/auSy  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  leads  an  army  against  the 
Turks,  xii.  157,     His  breach  of  faith  with  them,  138. 

Ladisiaus^  King  of  Naples,  harasses  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
papacy,  xii.  372. 

luttusy  praetoriari*pi affect,  conspires  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  con- 
fers the  empire  on  Pertinax,  i.  156,  157. 

Laity ^  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  ii.  340. 

Lampadtus,  a  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric 
the  Goth,  V.  238. 

Lance,  holy,  narrative  of  the  miraculous  discovery  of,  xi.  73. 

Land,  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  F.mpcrors,  iii.  8  c,  How  divided 
by  the  barbarians,  vi.  353.  Allo^inl,  and  Salic,  disiinguish'rid, 
357*     Of  Italy,  how  partitioned  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoili,  vii. 

Laodica^  its  ancient  splendour,  i.  8-. 

Lascar  is  J 


^  Q^NERAJ.   INDEX. 

Lasearis^  Tbe&dare^  establishes  an  ctnpire  at  Nicei  xi.  153,     Hb  chm^ 

racter,  308- 
Lascaris,  ihe^dare  IL  his  character,  xi*  312. 
Lascaris^  Janus^  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  character,  xii.  13c. 
Latin  church,  occasion  of  its  separation  from  the  Greek  church,  xi. 
169.     Corruption  and  schism  of,  xii.  92.     Re-union  of>  Kith  the 
Greek  church,  iii.     The  subsequent  Greek  Khism,  I4jf« 
Latium^  the  rij;ht  of,  explained,  i.  58. 
Laura,  in  monkish  history,  explained,  vi.  263* 
Law,  review  of  the  proies«ion  of,  under  the  Emperors,  iii.  53. 
Laws  of  Rome,  review  of,  viii.  1.     Those  of  the  kings,  4.     Of  the 
twelve  tables,  6.     Of  the  people,  1 1.     Decrees  of.  the  senate,  and 
edicts  of  the  praetors,    13.     Constitutions  of  the  Emperors,    i6. 
Their  re*;cripts,  1 9.     The  three  codes  of,  20.     The  forms  of,  ihid. 
Succcswon  of  civil  lawyers,  23.     Reformation  of,  bj  Justinian,  ^^, 
Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  94.  ' 
Xtffti,  the  ttibe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  Vii.  327. 
Le  Cierc,  chnracter  of  liis  ecclesiastical  history,  viii.  260.  note. 
Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i.v26j.     How  regulated 

by  the  Roman  law,  viii.  79. 
Lepcn^  in  the  Reman  army  under  the  Emperors,  described,  i.  19. 
General  distribution  of  the  legictns.  27.     The  size  of,  reduced  b/ 
Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  62. 
Leo  of  Thrace  is  made  Emperor  of  the  East;  by  his  master  Aspar, 
vi.  19'.  'Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by 
a  priest,^!  92.    Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  I93. 
}^h  armament  agaii)st  the  Vandals  in  Africa,   109.     Muiders  As- 
par  Jind  his  sons,  vii.  4.    ' 
Lt^  III.   Emperor  of  Coiistantinople,  ix.   25.      His  edicts  against 

images  in  churches,  1 24.     Revolt  of  Italy,  138. 
Leo  IV.  Eippepor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  19.' 
Leo  V.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  37« ' 

LcoVl.  the  philosopher,  Emperor  of  Constf^ptinople,  ix.  55.  Ex- 
tinguishes the  power  of  the  senatej  x«  134. 
Leo^  bi.shop  of  Rome,  his  character  and  exnbassy  from  Valentinian 
III.  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  131.  Intercedes  with  Gen- 
scric,  King  of  the  Vandais,  for  clemency  to  the  city  of  Rome,  151. 
Calls  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  viii.  303. 
Leo  III.  Pope,  his  miraculous  recovery  from  the  assault  of  assassins, 

ix.  17  2.     Crowns  Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  173* 
Leo  JV.  Pope,  his  reign,  x.  64.    .Founds  the  Leonine  city,  66. 
Leo  IX.  Pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  x.  267. 

His'  treaty  with  them,  276. 
Leo,  arclibishop  of  Tbes^alonica,  one  of  the  restorers  of  Greek  learn* 

ing,  X.  157. 
Leo^  genera!  of  the  East,  under  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  his  character, 

V.  300. 
Leo  Pilatus,  first  Gtcek  professor  at  Florencei  and  in  the  West,  his 

character,  xii.  124. 
Leo^  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  hib  family,  xii.  ^t^: 

LfMOS^ 
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IdtmAfy  the  qaaestor,  his  embassy  from  Const antius  to  Julian,  Iv.  2f . 

Leonim  city  at  R^oix»e  foundedy  x.  66. 

Leontius  is  taken  from  prison,  and  chosen  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

on  the  deposition  of  Justinian  11.  ix.  18. 
Leavigiid^  Gothic  King  of  5pain»  his  charactiTy  vt.  296.     Revolt  and 

death  of  his  son  Hermenegild,  298.  ^ 

Letters^   a  knowledge  of,    the  test    of   civilization   in  a  people,  I. 

Lews  the  Pious,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  188. 

Lnuis  11.  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  1 89.  His  epistle  to  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Basil  L  x.  248. 

Lihamus^  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv. 
38.  And  of  his  divine  visions  77.  Applauds  the  dissimulation 
of  Julian,  79,  80.  His  characier,  131.  His  eulogium  on  the  Em- 
peror Valens,  41 1 . 

Lierius^  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
for  refusing  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  iii.  375<^  390. 

Uhetiy^  public,  the  only  sure  guardian  of,  against  an  aspiring  prince, 

LuittUti  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  Emperor  Galerius,  il,  2c8. 
His  allianoe  with  Const anttne  the  Greac,  237.  Defeats  Maximin, 
238.  His  cruelty,  239.  Is  defeated  by  Constantine  at  Cib«lls, 
246.  And  at  Mardia,  247.  Peace  concluded  with  Con5tantine, 
249.  Seq>nd  civil  war  nrith  Coostantiae,  255*  His  hamiliation 
and  death,  ^3.  ^ 

,  fate  of  his  soa,  iii.  iii.     Concurred  with  Constantine  in 
publishing  the  edipt  of  Mi)an,  244.     Violated  this  engagement  by 
oppressing  the  Christians^  252.     psciUus^s  account  of  h^  vision, 
'  261.  ^ 

LievUnani^  Imperial,  bisolBcc  .and  rank,  i.noi* 

Ligbimng^  superstition  of  the  Romans  w;(h  reference  to  persons  and 
places  struck  with,  ii.  97. 

UmigtuUes^  Sarmitian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  usurp  possession 
of  their  country,  iii.  1 26.     Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  1 98. 

Uuratun^  revival  of,  in  Italy,  xii.  119.  Ancient  iis>e  and  abuse  of, 
138. 

Luhtuada^  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  x.  243* 

Utwhu^  Count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric^ 
vi.  96. 

Uotprand^  King  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  the  city  of  Rome,  ix. 
146. 

JJutprand^  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  cere- 
mony of  his  audience  with  the  Emperor,  x.  1  25. 

Zc|fs/,  Pbto^s  doctrine  of,  iii.  515.  Is  expounded  by  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  318.  Athanasius  confesses  him^clt  unnble  to  compre* 
tend  It,  322.     Controversies  on  the  eternity  of,  328.  ^ 

Logoibete^  Great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  Emperors,  x.  I22. 

LomAardf^  ancient,  described,  i.  33.  Conqccst  of,  by  Charlemagne, 
ix.  150. 

I  i  4  LomlardSf 
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Lombards^  derivation  of  their  name,  and  review  pf  their  historj,  "yS. 
274.  Are  employed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  check  the  Ge- 
pidte,  276.  Actions  of  their  King  Alboin,  viii.  117.  They  re- 
duce the 'Gepidw,  121.  They  ovcr-run  that  part  of  Italy  now 
called  Lombardy,  196.  Extent  of  their  kingdom,  147.  L.an- 
guage  and  manners  of  the  Lombards,  148.    Government  and  laws, 

Longittus^  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  i.  94.  Is 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  ii.  43. 

Longmus  is  sent  to  supersede  Narie«,  as  exarch  of  Ravenna,  viii.  1 2  j. 
Receives  Rosamond,  the  fugitive  Queen  of  th^  Lombards,  132. 

Lotbaire  L  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  189. 

Louis  VI L  of  France  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  th^  Greeks  bj 
Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  x.  316.  Undertakes  the  second  crusade, 
xi.  105.     His  disastrous  expedition,  113. 

Louis  IX.  of  Frartte,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  158.  His 
death,  163.  Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  from  Constant!* 
nople,  278. 

Lucian^  the  severity  of  his  satire  against  the  heathen  mythology  ac- 
counted for,  i.  49. 

Lucidn^  Count  of  the  East,  under  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  his  cruel 
treatment  by  the  pracfcct  Rufinus,  v.  146. 

Luciiin,  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  bodj 
of  St  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  v.  1 28. 

Zi/f/'/w/i,  governor  of  Illyricum,  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated' bj 
Julian,  iv.  28.     His  death,  232. 

Lucillti^  sister  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  her  attempt  to  get  him 
assassinated,  i.  140,  141. 

Jjunus  II.  »nd  III,  Popes,  their  disastrous  reigns,  xii.  269. 

Lucritie  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruction,  v.  270.  271.  note, 

LncviUn  villa  in  Cf^mpania,  itS  description  and  history,  vi.  229- 

Lupncalia^  the  feast  of,  described,  and  continued  under  the  Christian 
Emperor*,  vi.  197. 

Ltificinus^  the  Ro^an  governor  of  Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emi- 
grants there,  iv.  385.  Rashly  provokes  them  to  hostilities,  389- 
Is  defeated  by  them,  390. 

Xwj/r/?/ contribution  in  the  Roman  empire  explained,  tii.  94. 

Luther^  Martin^  his  character,  as  a  reformer,  x.  189. 

Luxury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, J.  87.  .  ..  • 

t-yguws,  a  foimidable  German  nation,  account  of,  ii.  78. 

Ljons^  battle  of,  between  the  competitors,  Severusand  Alblnus,  i.  192. 

M 

^xjctdon'.ux^  the  Arlan  bishop  of  Con<!t?r.tIpf^pV,  his  conte«ts  with  his 
competitor  Pdul,  Hi.  393.  T-val  coI:^equenccs  on  his  xf moving 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Constantint  to  the  church  of  St  Acaciu% 
395.  His  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatians,  397, 
ills  txilc,  viii.  ^16, 

Macrianus^ 
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Macrianuf^  praetorian-praifect  under  the  Emperor  Valerian,  hi$  cha- 

racte:,  i.  436. 
Macrianus^  a  prince  of  tlie  Alcmanni,  his  steady  alliance  with  the 

hmrcrcr  Valentinian,  iv.  286. 
Macrinut^  his  succession  to  the  empire   predicted  by  an  African,  i. 

222.    Accelerates  tli?  completion  of  the  prophecy,  lUd,    Purchases 

a  peace  vith  Parthia,332. 
Madayftj  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  368. 
M^t^ntus  of*Palroyra  assassinates  liis  uncle  Udenathus,  ii.  35. 
Merita,  its  situation,  1.  37. 
Mftgi,  the  worship  of,  in   Persia,  reformed  by  Artaxerxcs,  i«  318. 

Abridgement  of  the   Persian  theology,  320.     Simplicity  of  their 
*       worship,  322.   Ceremonies  and  moral  proccpts,  323.  .Their  power, 

Ma^ic^  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for  the  crime  cf,  at  Rome  and 
Antioch,  iv.  252. 

Magnentius^  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  iii.  148.  Death  of  Con- 
stance, 149-  Sends  an  embassy  to  Con>tantius,  i  ^i.  Makes  war 
against  Constantius,  157.  Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marsa,  i  j9« 
Kills  himself,  166. 

Mahmud^  the  Gaznevid,  his  twelve  expeditions  into  Hindostan,  x.  335* 
His  character,  338. 

Mahomet^  the  Prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosroes  1 1.  King  of  Persia, 
viii.  226. 

,  His  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  ix,  253.  His  person 
and  characier,  255.  Assumes  his  prophetical  mission,  260.  In- 
culcated the  unity  of  God,  262.  His  reverential  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ,  267.  His  Koran,  267.  His  miracles,  270.  His  precept% 
273.  His  Hell,  and  Paradise,  279.  The  best  authorities  for  his 
history,  282.  note.  Converts  his  own  family,  283.  Preaches  pub- 
licly at  Mecca,  285.  Escapes  from  the  Korcishites  there,  288. 
Is  received  as  prince  of  Medina,  292.  His  regal  dignity  and  sa- 
cerdotal office,  ibid.  Declares  war  against  infidels,  295.  Battle 
of  Beder,  299.  Battle  of  Ohud,  301.  Subdues  the  Jews  of  Ara- 
bia, 302.  Submission  of  Mecca  to  him,  307.  He  conquers  Arabia, 
3C9.  His  sickness  and  death,  317,  318.  His  character,  320.  Hi» 
private  life,  324.  His  wives,  325.  His  children,  328.  His  posterity, 
346.  Remarks  on  the  great  spread  and  permanency  of  his  religion, 

349- 
Mahomet,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  reign,  xii.  50. 

Mahcmet  II.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  xii.  182.  His  reigtj, 
jSj.  Indications  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  187, 
He  besieges  Constantinople,  200.  Takes  the  city  by  storm,  232. 
His  entry  into  the  city,  239.  Makes  it  his  capital,  243-  Ili^ 
death,  254. 

Mahometisfriy  by  what  means  propagated,  ix.  489.  Toleration  of 
Christianity  under,  388. 

fdajorian^  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  Western  empire, 
vii.  167.     His  epistle  to  tBc  Senate,  169.     His  salutary  laws,  171. 

His 
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His  preparations  to  invade  Africa,  177.  His  fleet  destroyed  b^ 
GenseriCf  181.     His  death,  183. 

MaknerrOy  his  character  of  the  Normans,  x.  264. 

iUtk  Sbak^  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  x.  363.  Re- 
forms the  Eastern  calendar,  366.     His  death,  367. 

Maiius  Tii^dorui,  the  great  civil  hopouts  to  which  he  attained,  ili.  54. 

ilamalvhs^  their  origin  and  character,  xi.  162.     Their  establishment 

in  Egypt*  x64- 
MamMOf  mother  of  the  jtmaxtg  Emperoi*  Alexander  &verus,  acts  as  re» 

gent  of  the  empire,  i.  241.     Is  put  to  death  with  him,  277.     Her 

conference  with  Origen,  449. 
lAamgo^  an  Arminian  noble,  his  history,  ii.  14  r. 
Jftfa,  the  only  animal  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  climates,  2« 

349.  •o^f. 
Mancifwm,  in  the  Roman  law,  explained,  viii.  72. 
ManiAdans  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of  Theodosius  aninst 

heretics,  v.  33. 
Mamul  Comneausj  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  88.  He  repulses  the 

Normans,  x.  3 1 7.   But  fails  in  his  scheme  of  subduing  the  Western 

empire,  a2i.     His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  xi.  109. 
McK^amakba^  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 

J«dian,  iv.  171. 
MarUi^  the  four  species  of,  most  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  i.  283* 

M^nellinus^  Count  of  the  sacred  largesses  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stance in  Gaul,  assists  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius,  iii.  148.  His 
embassy  \S  Constantius,  151.    Was  lulled  in  the  battle  of  Mursa, 

Marallimis^  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  vi.  185.    Joins  the 

Emperor  Anthemius,  and  expeb  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  20c. 

His  death,  205. 
Marcdlinus^  son  of  the  prsefect  Itfaximin,  his  treacherqos  murder  of 

Gabinius,  King  of  the  Quadi,  iv.  328* 
Manelius  the  centurion  martyred  for  desertion,  ii*  464. 
Mareellui^  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  to  the  city,  ti. 

^481. 
ManMuy  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroying  the 

Pagan  temples,  v.  106,  107. 
Karcta^  the  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  a  patroness  of  the 

Christians,  ii.  446. 
Matctoi:^  senator  of  Constantinople,  roarrif  S  the  Empress  Pulcheria, 

and  is  acknowledged  Emperor,  vi.  85.   His  temperate  refusal  of  the 

deinands  of  Attila  the  Hun,  87. 
Mareianofo/iSf  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Goths, !.  398. 
Mareomaimi  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  381* 

Alliance  made  with,  by  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  420. 
M(wcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarcnes,  ii.  279. 

Mwrdia^ 
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Mardia^  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii* 

Margus^  battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus,  ii«  no. 

Marguiy  bishop  of,  betrays  his  Episcopal  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
Huns,  vi,  51, 

Maria^  daughter  of  EudsBOion  of  Carthage^her  remarkable  adventures, 
vi.  3 1 . 

Mariana^  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  ▼.  352. 

MarinuSy  a  subaltern  ofRcer,  chosen  Emperor  by  the  legions  of  Mesia, 
i.  385.  ,  • 

Mariut  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  t-he  competi- 
tors against  G  allien  us,  his  character,  i.  446. 

Marky  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  ^the  Emperor  Julian, 
iv,  n6.         , 

Ma^onga^  engagement  there  between  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  iv.  194. 

Maromtes  of  the  East,  character  and  history  of,  viii.  354. 

AIarozi\  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother  of  three  Popes,  ix.  198. 

Marriage^  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  viii.  57.  Of  Roman 
citizens  «iith  strangers,  proscribed  by  their  juri^rudeoce,  x.  129* 

ATor/r/,  Charles^  Duke  of  the  Franks,  his  character,  x.  l^*  His  politic 
conduct  on  the  Saracen  invanon  of  France,  24,  25.  Defeats  the 
Saracens,  26.  Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  bcU  flames  by  the 
clergy,27. 

Alartk,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan  temples  in 
Gaul,  V.  io6.     His  monkish  institution  there,  vi.  245. 

Mariwa  marries  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  ix.  9. .  Endeavours 
to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  lo.     Her  fate,  1 2« 

Martimanus  receives  the  title  of  Caesao-,  from  the  Emperor  Licinius, 
ii.  261. 

Martyrs^  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  history  of,  ii.  381.  The 
several  inducements  to  martyrdom,  435.  Three  methods  of  esca- 
ping it,  440.  Marks  by  which  learned  Catholics  distinguish  the 
relics^of  the  martyrs,  427.  noie^  The  worship  of,  and  their  relics, 
introduced,  v.  123. 

jk&rf.  Virgin,  her  immaculate  conception,  borrowed  from  the  Koran, 
ix.  266. 

MbscosuIj  the  persecuted  brother  of  Gildo  the  Moor,  t&kes  refuge  in' 
the  Imperial  court  of  Honoxius,  v.  166.  Is  intrusted  \^ith  troops 
to  reduce  Gildo,  167.     Defeats  him,  170.     His  suspicious  death, 

MasUr  of  the  officers  under  Constantiiie  the  Great,  hb  functions,  iii. 

70.  ^  .  ^  ■  •      ■ 

Maturnus,  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Commodu% 

1.144. 
Hathtmff  St.  his  gospel  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  ii.  357.  noff* 

fifi.  ^3.  note. 

Maurice^ 
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Mauricty  bis  birtb,  cbaractcr,  and  promotion  to  tbe  Eastern  empire^ 
viii.  J 40.  Restores  Chosroes  II.  King  of  Persia,  1 S9.  His  war 
against  tbe  Avars,  200.  State  of  bis  armies,  203.  His  abdication 
and  deatb,  209,  210. 

Mauritania^  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i.  41.  Cbaracter  of  the 
native  Moors  of,  vi.  1 5. 

Maxefiiius^  the  son  of  Maximian,  declared  Emperor  at  Rome,  ii.  20c. 
His  tyranny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  216.  Tbe  military  force  he  had 
to  oppose  Constantine,  221.  His  defeat  and  deatb,  232.  His 
politic  bumanity  to  the  Christians,  48  k. 

Maximum,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  character,  ii. 
115.  Triumphs  with  Diocletian,  1^6.  Holds  his  court  at  Milan, 
158.  Abdicates  the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  174.  He  re- 
sumes the  purple,, 200.  Reduces  Severus,  and  puts  him  to  deatb, 
202*  His  second  resignation,  and  unfortunate  end,  210,  2i  2.  His 
aversion  to  tbe  Christians  accounted  for,  463^. 

MaximilianuSj  the  Afrkan,  a  Christian  martyr,  ii-  464. 

Maximin,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elievation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i. 
273.     Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  450. 

Maximitt  is  declared  Csesar,  on  tbe  abdication  of  Diocletian,  ii.  2  3g. 
Obtains  the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerius,  208.  His  defeat  ar.d 
death,  238,  239.  Renewed  the  persecution  of  tbe  Christians  after 
the  toleration  granted  by  Galeriusy  487. 

Maximia^  tbe  cruel  minister  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to 
the  prsefecture  of  Gaul,  iv.  258. 

Maximin^  bis  embassy  from  Theodosius  tbe  Vounger,  to  Attlla,  King 
of  the  Huns,  vi.  68. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus  elected  joint  Emperors  by  the  senate,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  i.  290. 

Maximus^  bis  cbaracter  and  revolt  in  Britain,  v.  8.  His  treaty  vrirh 
the  j^pcror  Theodosius,  I2.  Persecutes  the  Priscilliauists,  34. 
His  invasion  of  Italy,  47.     His  defeat  and  death,  52. 

Maximus^  the  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  initiates  him 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  iv.  76.     Is  honourably  invited  to. 
Constantinople  by  bis  Imperial  popil,  92.    Is  corrupted  by  his  resi« 
dence  at  court,  93. 

Maximus,  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  III.  Emperor 
of  the  West,  vi,'i40.     His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire, 

Mebodes^  the  Persian  general,  ungratefully  treated  by  Chosroes,  vii.3or. 

Meeea^  its  situation  and  description,  ix.  227.  The  Caaba  or  tem- 
ple of,  345.  Its  deliverance  from  Abrabah,  254.  Tbe  doctrine 
of  Mahomet  opposed  there,  286.  His  escape^  288.  The  city  of, 
surrendered  to  Mahomet,  307.     Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Tafaer,  x.  77. 

Med'.naj  reception  of  Mahomet. there,  on  bis  flight  from  Mecca,  vt, 
.29c. 

MtgaUsia^  the  festival  of,  at  Rome,  described,  i..I45.  ^*^' 

MuttianSy  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  AtbanastDS|  iii.  360. 
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Meliiene,  battle  of,  between  the  Eastern  Emperor  Tiberius  and  Ctios* 

roes,  King  of  Persia,  viii.  176. 
Msloy  citizen  of  Bari,  invites  the  Normans  into  Italy,  x.  258. 
Memphis^  its  situation,  and  reduction  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  429. 
Merov'mglan  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin  of,  vi.  98.     Their 

domain  and  benefices,  356. 
MervtiHf  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  of  the  house-of  Ommiyaby 

his  defeat  and  death,  x.  3;,  32. 
Mesopotamia,  invasion  of,  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  162.     Described 

by  Xenophon,  163,  164. 
Msstaia,  Valerius,  the  first  prsefect  of  Rome,  his  high  character,  iii. 

46.  note. 
Messiaby  under  what  character  he  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  ii.  275. 

His  birth-day,  how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  iv.  22.  note. 
.  Mttah  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind,  i. 

336. 
Meteilus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective  against  women,  i.  24  u 

note* 
Melius  Falconius,  his  artful  speech  to  the  Emperor  Tacttus  in  the 

senate  on  his  election,  ii.  64. 
Meirophanes  of  Cyzicus,  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  xii.  147. 
Met%y  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  108. 
Michael  !•  Rhangabe,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  35. 
Michael  II.  the  Stammerer,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  40. 
Michael  III.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  45.     Is  defeated  by  the 

Paulicians,  x.  179. 
Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  71. 
Michael y^.  Calaphates,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  77. 
Michael  yi*  otratioticus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  73. 
Michael  Wll,  Parapinaccs,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  78. 
Milan^  how  the  Imperial*  court  of  thft  Western  empire  came  to  be 
transferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  ii.  1 58. 

>,  Famous  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  favour  of  the  Chris^ 
tians,  published  there,  iii.  244. 

•,  St  Ambrose  elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  v.  37.  Tumults 
occasioned  by  his  refusing  a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the 
Empress  Justina  and  her  son^  40. 

-,  Revolt  of,  to  Justinian, .vii.  242,  243.    Is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Burgandians,  250. 
— ,  Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.  ix.  207* 
Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  oti  a  due  prpportioa 

to  the  number  of  the  people,  i.  167. 
Military  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  lime  of  Constantine  the 

Great,  a  review  of,  iii.  56. 
Millennium^  the  doctrine  of^  explained,  ii.  301. 
Mittgrelia*     See  Colehos. 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law,  v.  154.  note. 
Miracles,  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  ii.  378,  379.     Account  of  those  wrought  by 
the  body  of  St  Stephen,  v.  1 28. 

Miraculous 


^ 
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Miraculous  powers  of  tbe  primitive  churchy  an  inquiry  into,  ii.  309. 

Misithcus^  chief  minister  and  £aLtber-in-law  of  the  third  Gordtan,  his 
character,  i.  307.  ... 

Misodogon  of  the  Emperor  Juliaitf,  on  what  occasion  written,  iv.  1 50. 

Misiorium,  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphus,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
history  of,  v.  336. 

Moawtyah  assumes  the  title  of  Caliph«  and  makes  war  against  Ali,  ix. 
238.  liis  character  and  leign^  341.  Lays  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, X.  3. 

MoJar^  prince  of  the  Amali  seduced  by  the  Emperor  Theodo»us,  turns 
his  arms  against  bis  own  countrymen,  iv.  43  2. 

Mo^uls^  primitive,  their  method  of  treating  their  conquered  encinies» 
Yi.  tA,  Reign  and  conquests  of  Zingis,  x*.  40 2,  Conquests  of 
his  successors,  413.     ^t  Tamerlane. 

Moguntiaeum^  the  city  of,  surprised  by  the  Alemanni,  iv.  281. 

Mokawkas  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  with  the  Saracen  Amrou,  ix.  43  7. 

Monanby  defined,  i.  95*  Hereditary,  ridiculous  in  theory,  but  sailu* 
tary  in  fact,  27c.  The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avsmce 
under,  iii.  82.. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown  by  the  primitive  ChristianF, 
ii.  325.     Origin,  progress,  and  consequence  of,  vi.  238. 

Money^  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Constantine  the  Grcat^ 
and  his  successors  iii*  89.  nole. 

Monks  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs  by  fic- 
tions, ii.  425. 

...-,  Character  of,  by  Eunapio*,  v.  123,  124.  By  Rutilios,  168. 
Origin  and  history  of,  vi.  239.  Their  industry  in  making  proselyte^, 
248.  Their  obedience,  250*  I'heir  dress  and  habitations,  253. 
Their  diet,  254.  Their  manual  labour,  256.  Their  riches,  ^^}^. 
Their  solitude,  260*  Their  devotion  and  visions,  261.  Their  di« 
vision  into  the  classes  of  Canopies  and  Anachfnrets^  263. 
.,  Suppression  of  at  Constantinople,  by  Constantine  V.  ix.  1 30. 

MsnopkytHes  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  viti.  350. 

M^nathetite  controversy,  account  of,  viii.  330. 

Montesquieu^  his  description  of  the  military  government  of  the  Roman 
empire,  i.  310.     Hts  opinion  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state 

.    are  measured  by  taxation,  controverted^  iii.  82. 

Moniius,  qusestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  Emperor  Const antios, 
with  Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Callus  in  the  East, 
iii.  176.     Is  put  to  death  there,  177. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  vii.  19c*  Their  invasion 
of  the  Roman  province  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  203^ 

Morra  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii.  248. 

Morosini^  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Vene- 
tians, xi.  246. 

M^sei/ama^  an  Arabian  chie^  endeavours  to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  pro- 
phetlcal  character,  ix.  356. 

MoseSf 
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JMoMf,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  not  inculcated  i/i' 

his  law,  ii.  299.    Hit  sanguinary  laws  compared  with  those  of  Ma- 
home  t,  ix«  295. 
Mosbeim^  character  of  his  work  De  rehvi  Christiamt  atde  ConsimUumm 

viii.  260.  iMlr. 
MosUmah  the  Saracen  besieges  Gmstantinople,  x.  10. 
Moiatsem^  the  last  CtHph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  uith  the  Greek 

Emperor  Theophilus,  x.  67.     Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  418. 
Mwrxot^  usarps  the  Greek  Empire,  and  destroys  Isaac  Angelu5, 

and  his  son  Alexius,  xi.  225.     Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by 

the  Latins,  230.     His  death,  252. 
Mousa^  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  by 

Tamerlane,  xii.  31*     Hit  reign,  49. 
Mo%arateSy  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  ix«  497. 
Mutsiiipai  citit^^  their  advantages,  i.  58* 
Muratari^  hit  literary  character,  xii.  394.  note. 
Mursa^  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  the  usorper 

Magnenritts,  iii^  159^ 
Musa  this  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  ix«  478.    His  disgrace,  48^. 

His  death,  486. 
Muitapb0y  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story,  xii.  47. 
Jfktf,  battte  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and 

those  of  Mahodlet,  ix.  313. 
Mygdonuu^  rivery  the  coarse  of,  stopped  by  Sapor  King  of  Persia,  at 

the  siege  of  Nistbis,  lu.  144, 

N 

Natioime  is  beneged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved  by  Count  Lttorins, 
vi.  95. 

Na^oragan^  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  cruel 
fate,  vii.  335. 

Nmiius^  h9XX\t  of,  between  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  the  Goths,  ii. 
12. 

Napier  is  be&ieg^  and  taken  by  BelisariuSi  vii.  218.  Extent  of  the 
duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  viii.  146. 

Nants^  his  embassy  from  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stant ius,  iii.  201. 

NarteSj  King  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
Hormus,  and  expels  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  143.  Over- 
throws  Galerius,  144.  Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  147. 
Articles  of  peace  between  him  and  the  Romans,  153. 

Narsis^  the  Peraan  General  of  the  Emperor  Marius,  restores  Cbot* 
roes  II.  King  of  Persia,  viii.  189.,  His  revolr  against  Phocas,  and 
cruel  death,  219. 

Narset^  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissention  with  Beli« 
.%arius,  vii.  247.  His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  301. 
Battle  of  Tagina,  385.  Takes  Rome,  388.  Redi:^e6  and  kills 
Teias,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths,  391.  Defeats  the  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  395.  Govenis  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  398. 
His  disgrace  and  death,  viii*  1 24* 
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Nau/oiatttSf  a  cbief  of  the  Heruli|  enters  into  the  R^man  Service^  and 

is  made  consul,  i.  43 1. 
Navj  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i*  28. 
Nazarau  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of,  ii,  277. 
Na%arius  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  in 

ihe  iky  in  favour  of  C  jnstantine  the  Great,  iii.  264. 
Ncbriduis^  prSBtorian-prsefect  in  Gau],  is   maimed  and  superseded,   bj 

his  indisciecc  opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  W,  24. 
Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiority  to  tiie 

rest  of  mankind,  iv.  3 1 1  • 
Neciarius  is  chobcn  archl>ishop  of  Constantinople,  v.  30^ 
Nenmus,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  difierent 

from  that  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witikind,  vi.  381.  note, 
Nepos^  Julius,  is  made  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  Great,  vi.4219. 
Nepotiarij  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  iii.  162* 
Ndro  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  li.  405. 
Nerva,  Emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Tiajan,  i.  izo. 
Nestortuiy  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  viii.  283.      Hi* 
heresy  concerning  the  incarnation^  215.    His  dispute  with  Cyril  ot 
Alexandria,  286.     Is  condemned,  and  degraded  from  his  !Episco> 
pal  dignity,  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  291.     J»  exikd,  297.    His 
death,  299.    His  opinions  still  retained  in  Persia,  339.    Alissions  of 
his  disciples  iu  the  East  Indies,  343. 
Nevers^  John  Count  of,  disastrous  face  of  Kim  and  his.  .party  at  the 

battle  of  Nicopolis,  xi.  451. 
Nice   becomes  the    capital    residence    of    Sultan    Solimafi,    x«  373. 

Siege  of  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi.  57. 
Nlcephorus  I.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  ^^^      His  wars  with 

the  Saracens,  x.  54*     His  death,  200. 
Nictpborus  II.    Phocas,    Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix«*62.        His 

military  enterprises,  x.  86. 
Nicephorui  HI.  Botaniates,  Emperor* of  Constantinople,  ix.  So.     Was 

raised  to  the  tliione  by  Sultan  Soliman,  x.  371, 
NktiJSy  senator  of  Constantinople,  his  flight,  on  the  capture  of  the 
cixy  by  the  Latins,  xi.   235.     His  brief  history,  238,  no/r.     His 
account  of  the  statues  de2»troyed  at  Constantinople,  238, 
Nuholus^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  fourth  marria«re 

of  the   Emperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  ix.  57. 
Nubolas^  V.  Pope,  his  character,  xii.  134.     How  interested  in  the 

fall  of  Constantinople^  200. 
KLfimedia^  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and  the  city  caabellishei 
by  him^  ii.  159.     The  church  of,  ^lemolbhed  by  Diocletian,  467. 
His  palace  fired,  472. 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  Sultan  Bajazet,  and  Stgismond,  Kirg 

of  Hungary,  xi.  450. 
Nila^  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  vii.  84. 
Nineveh^  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Persians 

viii.  248^ 
Nisihii^  the  city  of,  desciibed,  and  its  obstinate  defence  against  the 
Persians,  iii.  I42.     Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  treaty,  iv.  21 1* 

Nizam^ 
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iSzamj  the  Ptrsian  vizir,  Us  iUustrviQi  cl«arBCtef|  and  Unhappy  fate, 

X.  367. 
N^ah^  hi$  ark  Ttty  convenient  for  lesolTiiig  the  difficulties  of  Me- 

saic  antiquities,  i*  350* 
NMiissimMs^  a  title  invented  by  Constaatuie  the  Great  to  disttngiiash 

his  nephew  Haanibaliamis,  iii«  xi6. 
KTicum  described,  L  36. 
Nontmiti^  their  settlement  in  the  provwce  of  Normandy  in  France^ 

X*  257.     Their  introduction  to  Italy,  258.    Tbey  serve  in  Sicily , 

26 1«     They  conquer  Apulia,  262.    Their  chi^nicter,  264.   Their 

treaty  with  the  pope,  269* 
Natations  are  exempted  by  G>nstantine  the  Great,  in  a  particular 

edict,  from  the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  iii.  308.    Are  crujly 

persecuted  by  Macedonius  bi$^op  of  Constantinople,  397. 
N6V0U  of  Justinian,  hftw  fonuedy  at|d  their  character,  viiu  46* 
Nowreddin^  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  xi«  I22« 
Nubiu^  Conversion  o£^  to  Christianity,  viii*  368* 
Numeriau^  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  his  nther  ia  the  empire,  ift 

conjunction  with  his  brother  Carimie»  is*  97* 
^tf,  its  extent  at  difiesent  siras  pf  the  Roman  history,  L  41* 


O 

Oasit^  in  the  desarts  <^  Lybia,  described,  v.  382. 99te.    Three  placer 

under  this  name  pointed  out,  viii.  ^98-  «#//. 
Obedience^  passive^  theory  and  practice  of  the  Christiao  doctrine 

o£^  iiL  248. 
Oheluks^  Egyptian,  th^  purpose  of  their  erection,  iii*   194. 
Oblations  to  the  church,  origin  of,  ii.  341; 
Qbl^aHQHi^  buman,  the  sources  of,  viii.  82.    Laws  of  the  Romasf 

lespceting,  83* 
OdkndthttSf  ikt  Palaayrenet  his  success&l  opposition  to  Sapor  king 

of  Persia,  i.  440.    Is  assodeled  fa  the  empire  by  Gallienus,  449, 

Character  and  mte  of  his  queeu  I^eaobia,  iL  32. 
Odm^  the  long  reign  of  his  family  in  Swedes,  i.  362*  note*    His 

history,  390. 
{Ufoeer,  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  vL  224.    His  characteir 

and  reign,  232*     Resigns  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the 

Alps  to  Euric  king  of  the  Vid^hs,  308*    Is  reduced  and  killed 

by  Theodorie  the  Ostrogoth,  vu*  13. 
Obtfdf  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  Sophian  prince  of  Mec« 

ca,  ix«  301  • 
O/ftf,  j^rinceis  of  Russia,  her  bq^tism,  x,  235^ 
OSvff  its  introduction  into  the  Western  world^  i.  85. 
Olybritu  is  raised  to  the  Western  empire  by  count  Ricimer,  vi.  2jj« 
Olvmpic  games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of  the  Goths,  xi.  39* 
Olymftiomms^  his  account  of  the  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

V.  262.    His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus  king  of  the 

Visigoths  with  the  piincess  Placidia,  334* 
Ofympims^  favourite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  un-<. 

favourable  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  v.,  239*     Causes 
Vol,  XII.  K  k  StiUcho 


CENERAL    INDEX. 

^Ijfrlio  to  be  put  to  death,  242.    His  disgnAce  and  ij 
death,  299. 

Pmar,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix.  332.  His  characUi,  359  His 
jocmey  to  Jerusaleniy  412. 

Ommiyabj  elevation  of  the  hoose  of,  to  the  office  of  csUipti  ol  tie 
Saraceos,  ix.  341.  Why  not  the  ot)jects  of  public  CavDor,  x.  2& 
Destruction  of,  31. 

Oracles^  Heathen,  'are  silenced  by  Constantine  the  Greats  iii*  406. 

Onban^  emir  of  the  Ottomans, -his  reign,  si«  434.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzene,  440. 

Ordination  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  an  nrronnc 
of,  iii.  187. 

Pf^estes  is  sent  ambassador  from  Atttla  king  of  the  Huns,  to  thr  em« 
peror  Ifaeodosius  the  Younger,  yi-  68.  His  history  and  promo* 
tioQ  under  the  Western  emperors,  221*  His  son  Aug}istulBS,  tiie 
last  emperor  of  the  Wes^,  222. 

Orcsieif  prsetot  of  Egypt,  it  Insulted  by  a  monkilh  mob  in  Alexan- 
"  dria,  viii.  iSp,'  , 

Origen  declares  the  number  of  primitiTe  martyrs  to  be  very  inconsi- 
derable, ii.  427.  His  conference  with  the  empress  Jtfamin^,  445^ 
His  memory  persecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  bis  clergy, 
viii.  325. 

Or/foff/'besieged  by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  and  relieve  by  JE^um 
and  Theodoric,  vi.  jo8.  **  * 

Oriur^  fiistiop  oi  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with  Constantine  the 
Great,  iii.  268.  Prevails  on  Constantine  to  ratify  the  Nicene 
creed;  347. "  Is*  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  concur  in  depoMsg 
Atbanasius^  376. 

Osrboene^  the  sidall  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  i.  334. 

Cssian^  his  poems,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion  ot  Ca* 
ledonia  b^'^the  emperoi*  Severius^  i.  209.  Is  said' to  have  dispute4 
with  a  Christian  missionary,  ii.  370.  noie» 

Ouia^  the  port  of,  described,  y%  303* 

Othman^  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix«*''333> 

Ctbman^  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  xi.  432* 

Otbo  L  king  of  Germany,  restbres  and  appropriatn  the  Western  em- 
pire, iz»  190.  Cla^ims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  tbe  pope  of 
Rome,    196,     Defeats' the  Turks,   x.  2 1 6* 

Otbo  II.  ileposes  pope  John  XII.  Md  chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  ix. 

"202;    •    ■ 

Otbo^  bishop  of  Frisingen,  his  character  as  an  historian,  zii.  2jp.  noten 

Vttomant^  origin  and  history  of,  xi«  431^  They'obiain  an  establish- 
ment  in  Europe,  443*  ' 

Ovid  IS  banfsbed  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  iii.  |2f. 

Oxyrincbus^  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city,  vi.  ^43, 


c    »  » 


p 

Pacatus^  his  encomium  on  the  emperor  Theodosins  the  Great,  y.  58. 
Saderasti^    hbW   punished    by  the  Scatinian  law,  viii«  loOt     hj 
Jdstinian,  ^2.   •  '  ' 
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Pagam^  derivation  and  revolutioas  of  the  term,  iii*  4x0,  note. 

Paganism^  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions  among  the  Christ-. 
ians,  iii.  410.    Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv.  72. 

,  General  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  ju*.. 
risdiction  of,  before  it  was  subverted  by  Christianity,   v.  92.     It 
renounced  by  the  Roman  senate,  ioo«    The  Pagaiv  sacrifices  pro-, 
hibited,  103.     The  temples  demolished,   105.     The  ruin  of,  de- 
plored by  the  sophists,  13^.     Pjigan  ceremonies  revi^d  in  Christ^, 
ian  churches,  133.  '   . 

Talteologus^  Constantlne,  Gr^ek  emperor,  his  reign,  xii.   175.     Is. 
killed  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  330. 

.       ■  ,  John,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi.  372.     Marries^ 
the  daughter  of  John  Caotacustcine,  382.     Takes  up  arms  against^ 
Cantacuzene,  and  is  «educed  to   flight,    385.     His  restoratioq^^ 
386.    Discord  between  him  and  his  sons,  454.     His  treaty  with 
pope  Innocent  VI.  xii.  72*     Hi$  visit  to  pope  Urban  V,  at  Rome^ 

— ,  John  II.  Greek  emperor,  his  zeal,  xii.  90.  liis  voyage 


to  Italy,  95, 

>,  Manuel,  associated  with  his  father  John,  in  the  Geek. 


empire,  xi.  454.    Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  sultan  Bajazet, 
4^7.     His  treaties  nvith  Soloman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Baja**^ 
zet  VI.  xii.  54*     His  visit  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  77.     Private 
motives  of  bis  European  neg^ations  exphined,  8^.     )iis  deaths. 
89. 

>,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nloe,  kis  brief  replifs  to  theL 


negotiations  of  Baldwin  11*  emperpr  qf  Constantii\ople,  xi.  2831 
His  family  and  character,  315.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  318. 
His. return  to  Constantinople,  324,  Blinds  i^nd  banishes  his  youngs 
associate  John  Lascaris,  325.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  pa* 
triarch  Arsenius,  327,  Associates  his  son  Andronicus  in  the  em« 
,pire,  330.  His  union  with  the  Latin  church,  331.  Instigates 
the  revolt  of  Sicily,  342.. 

pMlaiimcs  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  these  distinctions  ii^ 
the  Roman  troops,  iii*  6o. 

P^Uermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  yii.  2I2« 

Palestine^  a  character  of,  i.  39. 

P^ilUdium  of  Rome,  described,  v.  93.  note* 

Paliadiuj^  the  notary,  sent^by  Val^ntinian  to  Africa  to  inquire  into 
the  government  of  count  Romanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppress- 
ing the  paovince,  iv.  302. 

Palmyra^  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  emperor  Aurell- 
an,  ii.  39. 

P^neeiius^  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Stoic  phylosophy  at  Rome, 
viti.  28.  note* 

Pandectt  ali  Justinian,  how  formed,  viiL  37. 

PanbyfiersebaitoSf  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire^  x.  I20« 

Pannonia^  described,  i.  36. 

Pafiiieo^  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected,  i.  71.  noit.  Is  converted  in« 
to  a  Christian  church ,  v.  IC7. 

K  k  2  Pantomlmetf 


GENERAL    INPEX^ 

RtnUimSmei^  Robub,  described,  ▼.  185. 

Tiij^f  where  aad  wboi  the  mmaml^amm  o^  was  fim  Sefoui  out,  iii 

379- 
Fa^imisn^  the  cckfantcd  lawjer,  ciestcd  fvneuniaa  pmCect,  by  the 

emperor  Serenit,  u  20|.     Hb  death,  217. 
ftfirms^  Cahtt,  reasoos  for  cooclndiii^  that  he  oca^d  aot  be  the  n- 

thor  oi  the  Jus  Fspiriammm^  ynoL  5.  mou. 
f^^U^  inopottioii  their  nainber  bare  to  that  af  the  protesttots  in 

England,  at  the  bepnoing  of  the  last  ceot^irj,  uL  ^^^  wote, 
fsraf  kiDg  of  Anneata,  hit  Ustqry,  tr*  316.  Is  tfcaAheraoil;  kiU 

bj  the  Ronaas,  319. 
Taraio/ani  of  Alexandria,  accoqnt  oif  fiii.  278.  aor#. 
fmradise^  A(ahomet\  described,  hu  282. 
farx/,  description  c^  that  city,  nader  the  govenaaent  tlJvS^  u. 

23  c.    Situation  of  his  palace,  hh  lO.  aalr. 
fofibtM^  fobdnad  bj  Aftuerxes  king  of  Fenia,  i.  329.    Itsoatt- 

totioA  of  goTemmcnt  siniilar  to  tb  feudal  ^stea  of  Eorap^  ^' 

Recapitttlatioft  of  the  war  with  Roaae,  33 1. 
Tascal  IL  pope,  his  trooblesome  pontificate,  xu.  267. 
Fastoral  inann^rs,  asuch  better  adapted  to  the  fierccaest  of  av,  tku 

to  peaceful  unocen^,  vr.  24X 
fatemal  authoritj,  extent  o^  bj  the  Roman  laws,  rSu  jl*  Suc- 
cessive limitations  of,  5a. 
fairMf  extraoidinarj  dehycifncc  o^  fi^a^  the  SdaTonitos  nd  Si- 

racensy  x.  105.      ' 
fjMtricianj^  ^  the  order  of,  under  the  Roman  repablicy  nA  aiAr  w 

emperors,  compared,  iii.  39.   Under  the  Greeli  ea^iitt  tbcirm 

ex{^ined,  \^.  153-  ' 

fmirack,  ^he  tutelar  Sabtof  Ireland,  derivation  of  Us  aaasi  vl  239* 

•   MOif. .-■•.••■• 

favid^  massucrp  of  the  Iriends  of  Stflicho  there,  \fj  tfa«  hs^posei 
'  of'  Oljmpitts,  V.  240.     Is  taken  by  Alboin  king  of  the  LonbiAls, 

who  fixes  his  residence  there,  viii.  128^ 
Jlaa/bf  Sanosata,  bishop  of  An^och,  Im  character  ^d  hutofj,  9* 

454. 
ftfa/.  Archbishop  ef  Constantinople,  his  fittal  contest  with  kk  con- 

petitor  Macedonius,  iu.'3Q3.  — 

fjiula^   a  Roman  widow,  her  illu$trioqs  descent,  ▼•  ^57*  ^  t 
owner  of  tbe  city  <rf  I^icopelis,  263,     Her  moniitic  V»y  "• 

Pauiicians^  origin  and  character  of,  x.  f68.     Are peneeotsdby 
Greek  emperors.  175.     They  it  volt,'  177.     They  ««  "^"^ 
and  transplanted  to  Thrace,  |8i.     Their  present  state^  lo4'     . 

Paulina^  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maxifiiai  softens  his  ferocity  b/  gco 
counsels,  i.   280.  ncte,  ^^ 

Paulihus^  master  of  the  offices  to  TWodosias  t)ie  Yoodf  er,  \»txm\ 
and  execution,  v.  424* 

■  ■  I.  ■         ,  bishop  of  Nola,  hi^  history,  v.  326^  j   -^k 

i-^- -,   patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flies  from  the  Lomto^'  ^^ 

hie  treasure^  into  ths  isUpd  of  G^ado,*  viii*  127*  -^^ 


iP^asUms^  tlie  party  of  amcnig  the  Roman  civilians^  explained,  tiiU 

Ptekin^  the  citj  of^  taken  by  £^ingis  the  Mogul  emperor^  xi.  4691. 
Pelagian  controversy  agitated  b^  the  Latin  clergy,  v,  aio*     And  in 
,    4ritain«  ^6^  .-.     ^  .  . 

Pe//aj  the  church  o(^  the  Naza^ehes  settled  therfe  on  thfc  destruetioi^ 

of  Jeriisaleaa,  if.  l48.     .    .  .   ^  .  j : 

Ptlopannesui^  state  ot,  under  th6  tSreek  empite^  i.  165.    M annfae« 

tureSy*  to8. 
Penal  laws  of  Rome,  th^  abolition  and  teViVal  af«  viii.  {^41 
PenJragon^  his  office  and  power  in  Britain^  v»  369. 
Peniienna/ri  of  jthe  Greek  and  Lit  in  chiircKes,  history  of;  xi.   16% 
Pefiin^.  kiii^  of  f^rance^  assists  the.  pope  of  Roas^  against  the  Lom« 

hatds,  ix«  I48.  Receives  the  title  of  king  by  papal  sanction;  xji; 
,.  Gri^bts  the  Exarchate  tQ  the  pope',  t  j6.  . 

Pefiin^  Johii;  count  of  lilinorbinp,  reduces  the  tnbiine  Rieaat^  9xA 
..  restores  aristocracy  and  church  govemm^t  tft  Rome,  xii.  ^55. 
fep^^  its  bieli  estimation  and  price  lit  Rome;  v.  ajjfj.  it^/^. 
Perennti;  minister  of  the  emperor  CommddiiSy  his  great  exaltatioii 

and  downMl;  I4J*    . 
Perieaiorf  k  dty  of  Assyria,  todneed  a«id  hiimed  by  the  ethperoc 

Julian,  iv,  X70:  .  .. 

Peroi^if  kiiig  of  Persia,  his  fiital  expedition  against  the  Nef^thdites, 

,  vii.  15S.     ^  ^       ••.,,-.'..,   ^•'  . 

PeriecuitofU^  teii;  of  the  pritnlti>ire  ChHstiahs,  d  re^i^w  of,  ii  443* 
Perseus f  aanoant  of  the  treasures  taken  from  tnat  pfince«  u  ^56. 
Pefsik^  the  Aionai)phy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes,  i*  jtS.  The  re* 
iigion  of  the  Magi  reforlned,  ibid,  .  Abridgment  Sf  the  Periiaoi 
theology,  ^20»  Simplicicy  of  their  worship,  32  a*  Cer^mbniotf 
and  merkl  precepts,  323.  £very  other  aaode  of  worship  prohi- 
bited but  that  of  Zoroaster,  32S.  £xteBt  afid  pOpukition  of  th» 
Country,  330.  Its  military  power,  34^.  Aocouht  Of  the  audi- 
ence  given  by  the  emperor  Cams  to  the  ambassadors  of  Varsiffes^ 
iji  94*  The  throne  of,  <fiipWled  (^  th^  brothers  Nari^s  and  Hor* 
motiz,  I4)»  Giilex4us  defeated  by  the  Periiam,  144*  Narses  oveiU 
thrown  in  his  turn  by  Galeriiis,  148.  Aiticles  of  peact  iffktiSL  Ml 
between  tie  Peruana  and  the  Roflfaos,  15^, 

h ,  War  between  Sapor  king  «f,  and  the  OflipMol  OKtettfntius^ 

iii.  139,    Battle  of  Singara,  140.    Sapor  iniades  MMopot«(mia» 

rfc04^    The  l^ersian  tetritories  tntadM  ¥y  the  ^enM*  JuJSan,  \^i 

f6f.     'P^MUgt  of  the  Tigrii,  iSOi    Adiin  harvassed  f*  his  i^^ 

freat,  194.    Tfeaty  ^  "peace  betwvto  Sapor  ttad  th^  emperor  J<k 

<*  ntn^lo^.  Redaction  of  Armenia,  aal  death  ol  Sapot,  Jtj.  315, 

abmiii.  n,  The  silk  tiKde,  how  carried  on  from  China  throdgh  Perriaj 

^  ^the  supply  itf  the  Roitian  edipire,  vii*  ^    Des(th  ef  Peroaes^ 

in  an  ex^Ition  agi&ist  the  white  Huns,  xjfi,    ltevie#  of  the 

reigns  6f  Cabades,  and  his  son  Chelsroes,  ipt.     Amuchy  pf»  A 

ter  the  death  of  Chosioas  It  viii.  i^i^.     Eeckaiastical  ttstor^ 

^U  339: 

-I  Ihnsioini  0^  by  die  CaSph  AbobeKer,  0.564.   3aMt  of 

Ek3  Cadesh^ 
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Cadeila,   365.     Sack-  of  Ctesiphont  568.     Conquest  of,  hf^At 
Saracens,  372.     I'he  Magiaa  religion  supplanted  by  Maboiaeto 
ism,  493.      I'he  power  of  the  Arabs  orusbed  bj  the  dynasty  of 
the  BoHJdca*  x.  83*   .  Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  344* 
Persia^  conquest  of,    by  the  Moguls,    xi.   416.      By  Tamerlane, 

Pertinax^  his  character,  and  exalution  to  the  Imperial  throne,  L  157. 
^'  His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  187. 
Peicenniui  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,   assumes  the  Imperial  digntt/ 

on  the  death  of  Pertifmx,  i,  178. 
Petavius^  character  of  his  Dogmata  Tbeologica^  viii.  260.  note* 
teur^  bi  other  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  injurious  treat- 
.    ment  of  the  citizens  of  Asimu^tium,  and  flight  from  tbeDce^  vizk 

201, 

Peter  1.  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduot  towards  his  son,  contrasted  with 
^    that  of  Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  112. 

of  Aragon.  assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  -xi.  344. 
— »,  Barthoiemy^  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  xi. 
73.     His  strange  death,  76* 

of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi.  268* 


*— — the  Hermit,  his  character  and. scheme  to  recover  the  Hqlj 
Land  from  the  infidels^  xi.   i.     Leads  the  firbt  crusaders^  24. 

•    Failure  of  hts  zeal,  72. 

Petra^  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  vii.  330.  Is  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  331.     Is  d^m6iished^  ^33. 

Peirttrcb^  his  studies  sind  Ittenry  charactier,  xii.  12 1*    And  history^ 

.  •  -324.     His  accouat  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  &oae| 

4i7» 
Pfejfl^  character  of  bis  butory  of  Germany,  ix.  212^  nou* 

Pbalunx^  Grecian,  coaapared  with  the  Rop^an  legion,  !•  2i« 

Phar^mond^  the  actions,  and.  foundation  of  the  French  monaichy  hy 

him,  of  doubtfiil  authority,  v»  360. 
Tbmrai  commands  the  HeniU,  in  the  African  war,  under  Belisariusi 

vii.   x6S'>     Pursues  Geltmer,   i8f.     His  letter  to  Gellimer,  191. 
J?b4trutti^  account  of  that  sect  amon^  the  Jews,  ii.  299* 
JPbam^  river,  its  course  described,  ▼!!•  3 1 9I 
Pheatant^  derivation  of  the  namepf  jthat  bird,  vil,  3.21. 
PbiM/Jitti:t;^  Francitf  his  charncter  of  the  Greek  laogiuge  of  Con« 
.    atantinopfU,,  xii.  115.      : 

Pbiiifi  L  of  France,  lus  limited  dignity  and  power,  xi.  8. 
*— — ,  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  third  crusad^  xi.  143. 
prsetorian  prmfect  under  ther  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  em« 

pire  on  his  death,  i.  309. ;  Was  a  favourite  of  tbji  Chiistiaas,  iL 

451.  ,  ... 

-,  prsBtorian  .prmfect   of   Constaatinopfe,    conveys  the  bishop 

Paul  into  b^ishment  clandestinely^  iii.  394.  , 
Pbilippicus^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  23. 
Pbiiifpofolis  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths,  i.  399. 
Pbi/cy  a  character  of  hi»  works,  iii.  317. 

J^bHotophy^  j(3«eci8pr  t^ticvrof  tbc  vanous  sects  of^.  a«  48. 


CENERAL    IN13C3& 

^itjituSf  the  sxtuatioti  ^f  his  palace,  iii.  5-      . 

Phocita  IS  settled  by  Geaoese,  who  trade  in  allum,  xii.  52. 

Phocksj  a  cehturion,   is  chosen  eniperor  by  the  disaffected  troops  of 

the  Eastern  empire,  viii*  266.      Murders  the  exnperor  Maurice^ 

and  his  children,  209.     His  <Sharacter;  2ll.     HsfaU,  and  death  j 

216. 
pbamkid  described,  i.  39,   • 
Pbotius^  the  son  of  ^Antonina,  distinguishes  himself  at  the  siege  of 

Naples,  viii  261.     Is  exiled,  265.     Betrays  his  mother^'s  vices  to 

Belisaritts;  264.     Turns  inonk,  267.      . 
Pbotiuj  the  i^atrtcian;  kills  himself  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Justin 

.  nian,  viii.  322.  •     . 

Pipiuni  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  LibrUrp,  x.  i  ^i» 

His  quarrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  xi.  173.  .  ^ 

Phranza^  George  J  the  Greek  Jilstorian,  some  accDOntof,'  Ttii.  8i8.  no/If • 

His  embassies.  176.     His  fate  On  the  tiking  of  Conitantinoj>ie  by 

the  1  urks,  ^3$,  ' 

Jpi)rirr49^,Hderivation  of  tUe  naCme  df  that  provlhtie^  xu  i*  note, 
Pilate^  Pontius^  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus  Christ,   much  im4 

proved  by  the  pdmative  fathers,  ii.  44$. 
PU^ay^s  fables,  iustory  and.  character  of,  vii..  jfi6*. 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from  the  threadi  spun  by 

this  fish,  by  the  Rdmsos,  vii.  92.* 
Pifa^  a  princess  of  the  Marcomiann];  e^ottsed  by  thi  emj>etor  GalEe*> 

nus,  i*  420« 
Pisc^  Calphumius,  oiit  6f  the  competitors  dgtfirfst  Gallleims,'  hi$<ilkis«. 

trious  family  and  character,  14447.. 
Pityui^  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i.  424. 
P'lacidia^  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  her  history/  and  niarnagtf 

with  Adolphus  king  of  the  Goths,  v.  354.     Is  injuriously  treated 

by  the  usurper  Singeric,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  355.     Her 

marriage  with  Const anti us,  and  retreat  to  Constantinople,'   vi.  a. 

Her  administration  in  the  West,  as  guardian  of  her  son'the  empero^ 

Valentinian  IlL  8.     History  oJF  her  daughter  Hotforia,  103.     Her 

death  and  hnnal,  ijS'.  xro/^.' 
Phgmt^  origin  and  jiature  cA  this  disease,  vii.  418.     Grtf at  extent,  and 

long  duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,' 42 f. 
PAf/o,  his  theological  iystem,  iii.  514.    Isrecehredbythe  Alexandria^ 
.  Jews,   316.   •  And  expdmided  by  Sti  John  the  Evangcllistj  3»8«. 

The  theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv.  72c 
Platonic  philosophy  lotroduced  into  Italy,  xii.  137. 
PJatonist^i  new^   an  account  ef,:  ii..i82«     Umti  with  the  heatheq 

priests  to  oppose  the  Christians,  462* 
P/iuuhanui^  prsetorian  prefect  i^ncUr  the  emperor  Seyeh)af  faif  history j< 

i.  20I, 
Plebeians  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,.T.'  i^8.' 
P/rVfjr  the  Younger,  exjUninatioDof  hts  conduct  to  ward  tkrChdstiansV 
,  ii,4i7. 

foet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointtnent,  x|i.  3^6.  note^ 
Pam'tifj  his  reflectiona  on  the  ruin,  of  apcicht  Koor^xii  S95*     > 

Kk4  '"^  f(f^s\ 


GENERAL    IND£^. 

Toitierf^  battle  of  between  Clovis  king  of  the  Fr»iikS|  uA  Ahnc  ling 
of  the  Goths  y'u  335. 

fcUtntia^  battle  of,  between  SliUcho  the  Ronocn  gtntraly  and  Ahiic 
the  Goth,  V.  198. 

fohtheistn  of  the  Romans,  its  origin  and  effficti,  i.  46.  How  accoootcd 
tor  by  the  primitire  Christians^  ii.  288»  Scepticism  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  publcation  of  Christianity,  ^^^*  -  The  Chnstiaoi^ 
wh J  more  odions  to  the  Figans  than  the  Jews,  3S7. 

f  ■ ,   the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions  among  Oiristians, 

iii.  410.     Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian*  it.  73. 

\  Review  of  tlie  Pagan  eccleaiattical  esublishaent,  T.pi.  ]t^ 


vival  of,  by  the  Christian  monks,  150. 
fompwnmt^  prefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drire  Alaric  £rom  the  mlh 

by  spells,  v.  292. 
IfompfiUnUs  kuricms^  general  under  Maxentius,  defeated  nd  killed 

h^  Constaotinethe  Great,  iu  224. 
fompey^  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  during  his  conunand  intbe 

East,  i*  100.     Increase  of  the  tribates  «F  Asia  by  his  oonqnesu, 

Pontiffs^  V^gxsiy  their  jnnsdictioa,  y1  92* 

Pontifex  Maximus^  in  Pagan  Romei  by  whom  that  office  wiscxi 

*  iii.  281* 

Po^s  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  their  power,  tx*  13  f<     Revolt  0^ 

.  Aofti  the  <irtek  emperors,  137.    Qngin  of  tkeh:  temporal  dotf* 

nion,  isi^     Publication  of  the  Decretals,    and  of  dw  fictitious 
:•  ^knaUon  of  ConAanttne  the  Grent,  1 59.    Autko^y  of  the  Gensas 

emperois  in  their  election,  1 95^     Vioknt  diattattions  in  thtir  dec- 

tion,  197. 
— >fr-,  Foftnd^eo  of  thdr  authority  at  Rome,  xii.  26a    Their  node 

of  election  settled,  2991.     Scbiam  in  the  papacy,  567.    Tbej  ic* 

^uire  the  absolute  dominion  of  Rome,  387.     The  ecctenasticalg^ 
,vernment,  391. 
Pofmiuion  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  ▼.  286. 
Potcarroy,  Siepbetif  his  conspiracy  at  Rome,  xii.  383^ '  ^  ^. 

Postiumui,  the  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Gatt!eiin%  °^"^ 
«.  Gaol  against  tbe  incursions  of  the  Franke,  i.  4  £4*   Is  kiUtd  ^  »< 

mutinous  troops,  ii.  229. 
Pcwir^  abstiutt,  the  exercise  of^  bow  checked,  x.  135*  j. 

Ptafi^  of  the  sjscred  bed-chaniber,  under  Coostantine  tbe  Grest,  sa 

office,  iii.  6^  u  *• 

^rafifcts  of  Rome  sind  Constahtinople,  uodkr  the  eapw^i  "^T 

.  iNire  of  tirfir  offices,  iiL  45,    The  office  revived  ntKfm  » 

PnM^SiUMf^  pimff^t  of  Rome  under  Vtlentima^  h&  ohsfsettf*  1^* 

2*7  C  .Ml 

fratorzan  bands,  uk  the  Roman  army,  sin  account  of,  i«  100.  ^ 
sen  the  emlpiue  of  Rome  by  public  auotkn,  171.  A*  ^^^Lbi 
by  the  iemperor  Scverus,  186.  A  new  establishment  ^J^ 
199.  Authority  <rf  tie  pr^iiottsln  pnefeet,  2(sb.  ^^^^ 
their  jgnyjkgt^  abfelisbtd,   and  tkeir  place  sopf  Herf,  V  ^^^ 


eZNElLAL    lNbtJ6 

^isQA  atMl  Herculeans,  ii.  i6i«     Their  desperate  codtage  iinitt 

M axentius,  232.    Are  totallj  suppressed  hj  Coiistaiuiiie  tbe  Great^ 
_   ^35. 
Jrr^iQrian  preeftct,  revoludons  ol  tbw  office  nadcr  tlic  eiilpef«rSy  nw 

42.     Their  functions  when  it  became  a  civil  oftce,  44. 
l^netwrs  of  Rone,  the  oature  and  tendency  6f  their  edicts  ^xpkiAedt 

viii.  13. 
J? reaching^  a  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the  tpemplct  of  ^agamnOy 

iii*  301.     Use  and  abuse  of,  303. 
Predestination^  influence  of  the  doctxine  of,  on  the  .  Saracens*  and 

Turks,  ix.  296. 
J^resbyteri^  among  the  primitive  Christians,  tke  ofiice  explaiiitd|  iU 

Frester  Jobn^  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  confemiog,  viii.  344. 
FHeftj^  no  distinct  order  of  mea  among  the  ancient  pagans^  ii.  354^ 

ill.  28  f. 
JPriest/ey^  Dr«the  aktauite  teadencj  of  his  opittioas  pointod  out^  z. 

I93«  noiek 
Primogeniture^  the  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  viit. 

Prince  of  the  waters,  in  Piersta,  his  offioe,  vii.  303,  note.^ 
PriscUiian^  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is,  with  hia  followers,  -  put  to 

death  for  heresy,  v.  34.  ' 

Priicui\  the  histnrian,  his  conrversatioa  with  a  cliptive  Ordek,  in  fho- 

camp  of  Atdia,  vi.  59.    His  chancter,  67*  yi^te. 
Priseus,  the  Greek  general,  histucdesses  against  the  Avars,  "^iii.  '903* 
Froba^  widow  of  the  prasfeat  Petrooius,  her  flight  itoax  tiie  sask  6f 

Rome  by  Alaric,  v.  321. 
Prtf Affr  toumes  the  Imperial  dignity  ta  opposition  to  Floriamis,  &« 

70.     His  character  and  history,  72* 
Probus^  prefctorian  prmfeot  of  illiEicnm,  preserves  Sirmiuai  from  the 

Suadi,  iv.  330. 
tf J,  Siconusj  his  embassy  from  the  ampifor  Dioclatiaa  to  Narses 
kinff  of  Pesna,.  ii*  151* 
Prociaa^  Jobn  of,  instigates  the  sevolt  of  Soicily  from  John  of  AojtU| 

xi.  344- 
Proc/uif  story  of  his  extraordinary  ^brazen  mirror,  vii*  1x3. 

Proc/ui^  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,   his  supersti^on^  vii^ 

M*o&M^oif  of  Asta^  Achaia,  olid  Afrka,  thair  office^  iiij  4^* 

Procopia^  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  I.  her  martial  2liclhia« 
tions,  ix.  36.  ^  *       '  y 

Ptu&piuij  his  Miloty  and  revolt  a^MI  Vilens  emp^tbr  of  the 

East,  iv.  243.     Is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  250*     His  account 

of  the  TeMm<^fll  of  the  eMiperor  Arcadlus,  v.  4 1 2.    His  accbtint 

of  Bfftaiiij  iri»40i4     QHmi^ter  of  kififiilt^ef,  vii.  6t.     Atteptsr 

'the  office  of  secretary  under  Belisarius,  r6i*     His  defeh^e  of  tho    fa^  /*// 

•  Ro«&an  archers,  i4$n    liis  aeeoiitit  ^t  tlid  desolation  of  the  AftfcaR    ^^  n^*^ 
province  by  war,  353.  ^ 

Pt^iiJSaiki  9riSfh  ^  tho  leat  of,  itt  th^  R<auii  civil  law,  viii.  30.  * 
s  •  •  Procttlus". 
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Pr0in/ai^  Us  eactnOrdinary  character,  aad  his  rebellion  ag;ainse  fte* 

ous  in  Gaul,  iuSy. 
Prodigiis  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophicat  resolution  of,  iii.  265. 
Promisety  tinder  what  circumstances  the  Roman  lat7  enforced  the  fol* 

filment  of^viii.  83. 
Promo'iMif  master  general  of  the  infantry  uhder  Theodonus,  is  roLz- 

ed  by  the  enmity  of  Rufinus,  v.  146. 
Property^  personal,  the  orr^^in  of,  viii.76.     How  ascertained  by  the 

Roman  laws,  71*     Testamentary  dispositions  of,  how  introdvced, 

•  77- 

Profibetf^  their  office  among  the  primitive  Christians^  ii.  330. 

Propontii  described,  iii.  8* 

Proterius^  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  martial  episcopacy,  and  vio* 

Irnt  death,  viii*  310. 
Protestants^   their  resistance  of  oppression,  not  eonustftnt  with  the 

practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  iii.  249.     Proportion  of  their 
.  number  to  that  of  the  Catholics,    in  Franee,   at  the  begimiae 

of  the  last  century,  253.  note.     Estimate  of  their  refbrmntion  of 

.Popery,  x.  i83. 
Pt  OtosebaUot^  import  of  that  title   in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  1 20. 
Proverbs^  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be.  the  pfoductiod  of  kic^ 
t   Solomon,  vii.  195.  notei 

Provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i.  30.     Dictinction  be- 
r  tween '  Latin  and  Greek  prvrinces,  60.     Account  of  the  tributes 
-received  from,  ajy.     Their  number  and  gorecnment  after  the 
*  scat  of  empir^  was  removed  to  Constantinople^  iii*  50* 
PrtuUf  conquest  of|  by  the  Ottomans,  xi.  4^4* 
Prussia^  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i.  392. 
PltlcberU^  skter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Youngeri  her  cha^ 

racter  and  administration,  v.  416       Her  lessons  to  hef  brother, 
'419.     Her  contests  with  the  empifess  E«docta«  424.     Is  procium- 

ed  empress  of  the  East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius,  vi.  84.     Hei 

death  and  canonization,  190* 
Purple^  the  royal  colour  of,  among  the  ancients,  far  sorpassed  by  die 

lAodetn  discovery  of  cochineal,  viL  90.  note.   . 
Pjynies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of,  iv.  310. 

a. 

^aJt\  the  infbads  of,   punished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  iii. 

196.    Revenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king  Gabiniai( 

!▼•  330.  ^ 
^4r//tfr,  historical  review  of  this  office,  iii.  71. 
^estion^  crimiaal,   how  ex/ctdsed  undtr  the  RoMin  empitrora,  iii. 

7*-. .  ,  >,     . 

i^fimtiiau  brothers,    Maximua  an4  Condianiia,  thmr  hi^ory,  i.  142. 
^inti/au^  brother  of  the  emp^for  Ciaaditt«»   his  ineShctpid  efibit  to 

succeed  him.  ii.  ij.  > 
^iniui  Curtius^  an  attempt  to  deciide  the  age  ill  which  he  wrote,  i* 

306.  note. 
^uirUes^  the  effect  of  that  w(M:d\Wh€ii  opposed  to  ioiUirr/,  i*  25X  notei 

Au/e^ism 
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ttadagaisvs^  king  of  the  Goths,  his  fonnidable  invasion  of  Italy,  it* 
213.  |ii$  savage,  character,  217.  Is  xeduced  bj  Stillchoy  and 
put  to  dcath^r  220. 

Radiger^  king  of  the  Varni,  compelled  to  fulfil  his  matrimonial  ob-i 
ligations  by  a  British  heroine^  vi.  402* 

Ramadan^  the  month  of,     how  observed  by  the  Turks,  ix.  276* 

Randoy  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  his  unprovoked  attack  of  Mo* 
guntiacum,  iv.  281. 

Ravenna^  the  ancient  city  of,  described,  v«  207.  Tbe  emperor  Ho- 
aorius  fixes  his  residence  there/  210.  Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  ix.  140.  Is  taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the 
Venetians,  i^6*  ■  Final  conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards,  147.  The 
Exarchate  of,  bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the  pope,  156. 

Raymoifd  of  Thoulouse,  the  crusader,  his  character,  xi.  33.  His 
route  to  Constantinople,  43.     His  bold  behaviour  there,  51. 

RaymQtul^  count  of  Tripoli,  betrays .  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  Sa^ 
ladin,  xi.  135. 

Raynai^  Abb6,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  G>nstantine  the'Grei^ 
suppressed  Pagan  worship,  iii.  404. 

Rtkeij^  who  the  most  inveterate  off  x«  177*.  .     \    • 

Recmred^  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  conYcrts  his  Gothic  sub« 
jects,  vi.  299,,    .  ' 

Rtformation  from  popery,  the  amount  o^  estimated,  z.  x88«  A  se- 
cret reformation  still  working  iv^  the  reformed  churches^  ^92.. 

Rein-deer^  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  cli« 
mate  from  cukiyation,  i.  347. 

R^/ict^  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  the  monks,  v.  124.  A  va- 
luable cargo  of,  imported  from  Cgnstantinople  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  xi.  280. 

Rtmigius^  bishop  of  k^eims,  converts  Clovis  king  of  the  pranks,  vi. 

319- 
R^fntance^  its  high  esteem,,  and  extensive,  operation,  among  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  ii.  316. 
RisurrecttQn^  general^  th<  Mahometan  iloctrine  of,  ix*  2f  7« 
Reliarius^  tlie  mode  of  his  combat  with  t^e  secutor,  in  the  Roman 

amphit)ieatre,  i.  154*  .  ... 

Revmues  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed,  ii.  345*  iii.  294* 
•    Of  the  Roman  empire,  when  removed. to  Constantinople,  ra  review 

.    of»"»-  82.      ^    .  .        ^  .  .    .;..  .... 

Rbacttum^  city  of,  its  ^^tion,  iii.-If.  ^.        .      ^'^  .  .    • 

Rhatia  described,  i*  SJ.  \, 

Rhavuitcij  the  Persian  general,  defeated^  and  killed  by  the  emperor 

.  HeracUus,  Jriii«  24^*  .  .    ' 

Rhetoric  the  studjr  oit,  congenial  to  a  popular  stat^,  vii.  X44* 
2UiW,  the  banks  pf,  fortified  by  thr emperor  Valcntinian,  iv.*  283. 
Rb^Jei^  account  of  the  colossus  of^  '^^•r^S*     The  knighu  o:^  ^i. 

438.  *  .  . 

Sicburdh  of  £aglaiBd|^  <Sf;agts4n  the  third  ffusadei  xi.  X45.    Be- 
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«tows  tbe  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of  Lasignan,  185.     lEi 
reply  to  the  exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  1 88. 

RtckirJ^  f&onk  of  Cirencester,  hit  Hterary  character,  ▼•  365.  moU. 

Ricimer^  coan%,  his  history »   yn.  165*     Permits  MajoriaA  to  assBEC 
tbe  Imperial  dignity  in  the  Western  empire,  169.     &noys  soprcac 
^ower  under  cottx  of  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Libios  ScTcrasi 
iSj.    Marries  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Anthcmius,   195* 
,  Sacks  Rome,  and  kills  Anthemins,  217.    His  death,  21 8« 

Rieint\  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  iftid  history,  xiu  33 1« 

R(Mdsy  Roman,  the  constmction  and  great  extent  o^  i.  8i. 

Robert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xt.  370. 

Robert  count  of  Flanidets,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  fet 
crusade,  x{«  32. 

Robert^  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  firs: 
crusade,  xi.  32*     Recalled  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  71. 

Roderw^   the  Uothic  king  of  Spam,   his  defeat  and  deatll  by  Tazik 
the  Arab,  ix«  473. 

Rodu^ne^  probable  origin  of  her  character,  in  Rowc*s  Royal  Con- 
vert, vi.  402,  403  note. 

Roger^  count  ot  Sicily,  his  exploits  and  ccniquest  of  tfant  ialnnd,  x. 
281. 

Roger^  son  of  the  former,  the  first  king  of  Sidly,   x*  308.     Hb 

'  military  adnercaeats  in  Africa  and  Qreece,  31 1 • 

Roger  de  Flor,  engages  aran  auxiliary  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 
emperor  Andronicus,  xi*  347.     His  assasstnation,  3  jO. 

Romana^  L  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  58. 

Romanui  IL  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  61. 

Romanus  III.  Argyrus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix*  69. 

Romanms  !V,  Diogenes,  emperor  of  ConstantinOfde,  ix.  7^8.     Is  de^ 
w    feated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  x« 
356.     Hii  treatment*   delirerance,  and  death,  358. 

Romanuf^  Count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt  admtnistrttian,  ir. 

3C>t* 
RotManui^  governor  of  Bosra,  bMttya  it  t«  the  Saracens^  !x,  3849 

3*5- 
Rome^  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  pdnted  out,  L  Pr^Jkee.    h4 

pTosperoCs  circuntstAnces  in  the  second  century,  x .  Xbc  princi« 
pal  conquests  of,  achieved  under  the  repttbHc,  s,  GonqueAs 
under  tm  emperors,  5*  Military  dtablmnMnit  of  tSie  emperofs; 
'  14.  Nival  ^Bice  of  tAieempire,  28.  View  of  die  provinces  of 
the  empire,  30.  Its  general  extent^  44.  The  ul^on  and  inters 
f^al  prosperity  olthe  empire,  hi  the  age  of  the  Antonlnes,  aocoaDt« 
ed  ^r,  45*  Treatment  of  the  provinces,  36.  Benefits  indodcd 
In  the  freedom  of  the  city,  59.  XXstincHon  between  tlie  Labn 
and  Greek  provinces,  6a  Prevalence  of  the  Greeks  ^  %  scien- 
tific language,  jS).  N^mfaetfe  and  condkiein  of  th^  Roman  davcs, 
3nd,  ^opolou^ness  of  the  empire,  iSt*  Onitf  end  pcritzr  of  the 
government;  69.  Monuments  of  Roman  itchifeectore,  yo*  Tbe 
iLoman  magnificence  chiefly  displayed  in  public  bmldingSE,  7/. 
l^inpipid  eitier  in  the  ^mpim,*  77,    Aibfic  fOids^  8x.      Great 

asnpMi^* 
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foiprovements  of  agriculture  in  the  western  couotries  jof  tke  tU^r 
pire,  84.     Arts  of  luxury,  87*    Commerce  with  the  East,  8l« 
Contemporary  representation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  90. 
Decline  of  courage  and  genius,  91,  92.     Review  of  public  a£Eurs' 
after  the  battle  <»  Actium,  95*     The  Imperial  power  and  dignity 
cor4firmed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  98.     The  various  characters 
and  powers  vested  in  the  emperor,  103*     General  idea  of  the  Im» 
pexial  iiysum,  109.     Abortive  attempt  of  the  senate  to  resume  its 
rights  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  1 16.     The  emperors  associate 
their  intended 'Successors  to  power,  xi9.     The  mi»st  happy  period 
^in  the  Roman  history  plumed  out,  126*     Their  peculiar  misery 
under  their  tyr^ints,    129.     The  empire  publicly  sold  by  auction 
^y  the  pnetorian  guards,  17  !•     Civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  how 
generally  decided,  192    When  the  army  first  received  xegular  pay, 
256.     How  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  ibtJ*     Ge- 
aeral  estimate  of  the  Ronaan  revenue  from  tha  provinces,  260. 
JVIieries  flowing  from  the  succesaion  to4he  empire  being  electivct 
271*     A  summary  review  of  the  Roman  History,  313.    Reca* 
pitulation  of  the  war  with  Parthia,  331.     Invasion  of  the  provinces 
by  the  Goths,  397.    The  office  of  censor  revived  by  the  emperor 
P -ciifs,  400.     Peace  purchased  of  the  Goths,  406*     The  emperor 
Valerian  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Piersia,  4:^6.      The  po- 
pular conceit  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  investigated^  444^ 
Famine  and  pestilence  throuffhoot  the  empire,  455.     The  city  for- 
tified against  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni,  ii.  27.     Remariis  on  the 
^Hedged  sedition  of  the  oflkers  of  the  mint  under  Aurelian,  50* 
Observatioas  on  the  peaceful  interregnum  after  the  death  of  Au« 
felian,  59.     Colonies  of  Barbarians  inUoduced  into  the  provinces 
by  Probus,  82.     Exhibition  of  the  public  games  by  Carious,  loou 
Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  1^3*    The 
last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  f  56*     How  the  Impenid  courts 
came  to  be  transfenred  to  Milan  and  Ificomedia,  158*    The  {»«• 
farian  bands  superseded  by  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  euards,  t6T. 
The  power  of  the  senate  annihilated,  162.    Four  divtnpns  oif  the 
empire  under  four  conjunct  princes,  i68.     Their  expensive  estab- 
lishments call  for  more  burdensome  tAxes,  169.    Diocletian  and 
Jtfaximian  abdicate  the  empire,  1 70*    Six  emperors  existing  at  one 
time,  2o8*    The  senate  and  people  apply  to  Constantine  to  deliver 
them  from  the  tyrenny  of  Maxentius,  220.    Constantkie  enters  the 
city  vietortotts,  233.    Laavs  of  Constantine,   250.    Constantine 
remains  iole  emperor,  264*    History  of  the  progress  and  establish- 
fsent  of  Christianity,  ^65.    Pretensions  of  the  bishop  ef  Rome, 
whence  deduced,  339.    State  of  the  church  at  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  364.    Narrative  of  the  fire  of  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  403.    The  ChrisUans  persecuted  as  the  in- 
cendiaries, 405.    The  memorable  edicts  of  Dioclctsaa  and  his  as- 
•odates  against  the  Chaistians,  468. 
J^am^f  account  of  the  building  and  establishment  of  the  rival  oky  of 
Conttantinoplei  iii.  4*    New  fems  of  admiaisUatioa  eitablished 
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thtrtf  30*  Divi:iton  of  tb'e  empire  among  the  sons  of  Caasfza^ 
^n^»  ^33*  Establishment  of  Christianitj  as  th«  national  rdigion, 
'28c.  Tumults  excited,  by  the  rival  bishops,  Liberius  and  Fselii, 
390.  Paganism  restored  by  Julian,  iy»  84.  And  Christianity  by 
Juvian,  227,  The  empire  divided  into  the  Eaii  and  Weri^  by  the 
emperor  ValeDtioian,  242.  Civil  institutions  of  Valentinian,  259. 
The  crafty  avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valentiniai>«  270. 
Bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and  Urstnos  for  die  bishopric  of  &oac, 
274.  Great  earthquake,  338. 
tiome^  the  emneror  Theodosius  visits  the  city,  v.  $$•  Inqniiy  into 
the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reign,  87.  Rcriew 
of  the  Pagan  establishment,  92*  The  Pagan  religion  renomiccd 
by  tha  senate,  100.  Sacrifices  prohibited,  103.  The  Pagan  le- 
ligion  prohibited,  |i6«  Triumph  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  over 
Alaric  the  Goth,  204.  Alaric  encamps  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  255*  Ketrospect  of  the  sute  of  the  city  when  besieged  by 
Hannibal,  ibul»  Wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  magnificence  of  the 
city,  262*  Character  of  the  nobles  of«  by  Ammianas  Marcel- 
linus,  267.  State  and  character  of  the  common  people,  27S. 
Public  distributions  of  bread,  &c.  280.  Public  baths,  292.  Games 
and  spectacles,  284.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the 
city,  286.  The  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  290.  Plague,  292. 
The  retreat  of  Alaric  purchased  by  a  ransom,  295.  Is  again  be- 
sieged by  Alaric,  303.  The  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing 
Attains  emperor,  205*  The  city  seized  by  Alaric,  and  pluikder- 
.  cd,  31 1«  Comparison  between  this  event  and  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  322.  Alaric  quits  Rome,  and  ia» 
vages  Italy,  325.  Iaws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome,  and  Italy 
337*  Triumph  of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Waliia, 
358,  Is  preserved  from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  vx.  131. 
Indications  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Valantiniaa, 
III*  142*     Sack  of  the  city  by  <}eDseric  kii^  of  the  Vandals, 

1 51.  The  public  buildings  of,  protected  from  depredation  by  the 
laws  of  Majorian,  174.  Is  sacked  again  by  the  patrician  Rici- 
mer,  til*  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  222.  The 
decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked,  231.  History  of  monastic 
institntidas  in,  }44«  General  obKrvations  on  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire,  405, 

Xom#— Italy  conquered  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  vii.  13*     Pro- 

.  sperity  of  the  city  tinder  his  government,  19.    Account  of  the 

foar  factions  in  the  circus,  »j6*    First  introduction  of  silk  among 

the  Rosnaas,-  91,    The  office  of  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian 

152.  The  city  receives  Belisarias,  224.  Siege  of  by  the  Goths 
ibU.  Distressful  riege  of,  by  Totila  the  Goth,  362*  Is  taken, 
366.  Is  recovered  by  Belisarius,  370*  Is  again  taken  by  TotiU, 
376*  Is  taken  by  the  ennuch  Narses,  388.  Extinctioa  of  the 
senate,  389.  The  city  degraded  to  the  second  rank  under  the 
cxarchk  of  Ravenna,  400.  A  Review  of  the  Roman  laws«  viii.  i. 
Extent  of  the  dutchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  1 46.  Mise« 
table  state  of  the  city,  158.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  164. 
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^^me^  tbe  government  of  the  city  new  modelled  under  the  popeii 
after  tbeir  revolt  trom  the  Greek  emperors,  ix.  142.  is  attacked 
by  the  Lombards,  and  delivered  oy  king  Pepin,  146.  The  offic« 
and  rank  of  exarchs  and  patricians  explained,  153.  Reception  of 
Charlemagne  by  pope  Adrian  I.  134,  155.  .Origin  of  the  tempor 
ral  power  of  the  popes,  156*  Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  195.  Is 
menaced  by  the  baracens,  x.  6i«  Prosperous  pontificate  of  Leo 
IV^.  64.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Henry  IIL  302* 
Great  part  of  the  city  burnt  by  Robert  Gui^ard,  in  the  cause  of 
pope  Gregory  VII.  304. 

m  ,  The  history  of  resumed,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  xiL  2^6.  French  and  German  emperors  of,  2584 
Authority  02  the  popes,  260,  Restoration  of  the  republican  form 
pf  government,  277,  Office  of  senator,.  285.  Wars  against  the 
neighbouring  cities,  297.  Institution  of  the  jubilee,  310*  Re- 
volution in  the  city,  by  the  tribune  Rienzi,  331.  Calamities  flow« 
ing  frpm  the  schism  ot  the  papacy,  369.  Statutes  and  government 
of  the  city,  38c.  Poicaro^s  conspiracy,  383.  1  he  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernmeiit  ot,  391.  Reflection?  of  Poggius  on  the  ruin  of  the 
city,  395.  Four  principal  causes  of  its  ruimspecificd,  400.  The 
Coliseum  of  Titus,  418.  Restoration  and  ornaments  of  the  city, 
428. 

RomiUa^  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the  Avars,  her  cruel  treatment  by 
rhr'ii,  viii.  227, 

Jf^oiamondy  daughter  of  Cunimund,  king  of  the  Gepidse,  her  mar« 
riagt!  with  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  viii.  119.  Conspirei 
his  murder,  129      Her  flight  and  death,  131. 

Roum,  the  btljukian  kingdom  of,  formed,  x.  372.  ^ 

Rui/beciy  Olaos,  summary  abridgment  of  the  argument  in  his  .A^ 
ianiica^  i*  35i* 

RuJinuSj  tbe  confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosins  the 
Great,  stimulates  hit  cruelty  against  Tiiessalonica,  v.  66.  Hia 
character  and  administration.  139      His  death,  157,  158. 

Rttgilas^  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungary,  vi«3S. 

'SLunic  characters,  the  antiquity  of,  traced,  i.  352.  note. 

Russia^  origin  of  the  monarchy  of,  x  219*  Geography  and  trade  of, 
223.  Naval  expeditious  ot  the  Russians  against  Constantinople, 
228.  Reign  of  the  czar  Sv\  atouslaws,  233.  The  Russians  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  238.    Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls^  xi.  4^0* 

Rustan^  a  Persian  nobleman,  assaying  of  his,  expressive  of  the  danger 
ot  living  under  despots,  i,  i  ^9. 

Rttti/iuSf  bis  character  of  the  monks  of  Capraria,  ▼•  167,  s68. 

3 

SabelHut  the  heresiarch,  his  opinions  afterward  adopted  by  hit  anta-, 
gonist,  iii.  237.  His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  331.  The  Sybel- 
lians  unite  with  the  Tritheistt  at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower 
the  Arians,  334. 

S^ia9u^  their  attrononucal  ipyt)^ogy,  ix,  249* 

Satmwn 
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f^mum  ofataiM  the  command  of  the  Eattcni  provinces  fcooi  Coi. 

auiitiuti  ill.  211. 
»■ ,  general  of  the  £asl,  ti  de&tted  bj  TlMttdwic  tke  Oslic 

coth  kia§  of  Italf  Y  Tii*^  24* 
SMbiniams^  ongtoal  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Rom«i  citiI  law,  wSBL  jc. 
Soddmeeif  eccoant  of  that  sect  among  the  Jtws,  li.  299. 
tmlaJim^  his  binh»  promotioB»  and  character,  xu  129.     Conqvers 

the  kingdom  of  lerusalem,  156.     His  ineffectual  siese  <rf  T^ie, 

140.     Siege  of  Acre,  14ft*    His  n^otiations  with  Ricfasrd  £  of 

England,  149.    His  death,  i$u 
Sk/ermOf  account  of  the  medical  achool  of,  x.  278. 
Sk/ic  laws,  histoxy  of,  vi.  343. 

Sg^MJi^  the  prsBKct,  and  fncnd  of  the  empem  JuUaii|  declines  the 
^  pfkr  of  the  diadem  on  his  death,  W.  204.     Declines  it  again  on 

the  death  of  JoTian,  235*     Is  retained  m  his  employment  bj  the 

emperor  Valentiaian,  241* 
■11—  I.  ,  the  hittorian,  by  what  fends  he  raised  his  palace  on  the 

Qiirinal  hill,  v.  918^  note. 
Ssbnm^  th(B  retreat  of  the  emperof  Diocletian,  described,  ii.  177. 
^/t^ifl/y,  fa|s  account  vf  t^e  disuess  and  rebellioo  of  the  Bagaudx, 

vi.  144*  note. 
Samanidei^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  8i« 
Ssmariiamtt  persecution  and  extinction  of,  by  the  emperor  JasriaiiB, 

▼iii*  323.  ' 
Stnnuel  thjp  pipphef ^  his  fk»  cdnteyed  to  Constantiaoploi  n.  1 25, 

iK^or,  king  of  Pf  rsia^  procarea  the  assaiiination  of  Chosroes  king  of 
Armenia,  and  seif^stjie  coaatry,  i.  435.  Defeata  the  emperoe  V^^ 
leriao,  and  takes  him  prifooery  436*  Sou  up  Cyriadea  as  sacccs* 
sor  to  Valerian  in  the  Roman  empire,  ^^7.  0?er-niM  Sytia, 
Cilieia,  aadCappajElo|Bia,438.J  His  death,  lu  41. 

■  I  I,,  the  son  of  Hormoitt  |f  cxawaed  king  of  Persia  faafixe  his 
birthf  M.  135;  His  character  and  early  bfiSism,  136*  Hairas. 
ses  the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roama  empire,  139.  Battle  of 
Singara,  2g*i>^  ^  emperor  Cofistaisiins,  940.  His  soa  brutally 
killed  hj  Coastaatias,  142*  I(it  ^Wral  attempts  00  Nisibis,  iU/, 
Concludes  a  tmce  with  Conitantitis,  1^5.  "  |iis  haughty  proposi- 
tioBSto  Constantius,  20I.  lavades  Mesopotamiil,  2Q4*  Reduces 
Amidat  2o8.  Returns  hoaie,  tie*  His  peacefial  orertures  to  tiie 
eaipemr  Julian,  it.  143.  .His  coasteraation  at*  the  successrs  of 
Julian^  186.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  Romany '''|04«  His 
treaty  wkh^  empesor  Joriaa,-  209*  Hu  reducuqn  of  'Ansenia, 
and  death  31U  3X5* 

Saracen f  various  definitions  of  that  appellation,  ix.  233.  nolem 

Saracen ff  soccessioas  of  the  caliphs  o^  ix,  332.  'Ihcir  rapid  coo* 
quests,  361.  Conquest  of  Persia,  372.  Se^e  of  Daawscus,  385. 
Bittle  of  Yermidi,  and  conquest  of  S^na,  406%  Of  Egypt, 
425.  Invasions  of  Africa,  448.    Their  military  character,  x«  144. 

Sarbar^  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars  in  besiegiBg  Coastaa* 
tinoplci  viii.  243*    Revolts  to  the  emperor  HeracliuS|  247* 

Sardima^ 
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^fdlnla^  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  by  Marcelliaas,  vi.  200.  Is 
conquered  by  Z^ino,  the  brothpr  of  GeKmer,  king  o(  the  Vdndals^ 
▼iii.  i8i.     U  surrendered  to  Belisarius*  i86. 

'SarmatioMX^  memorable  defeat  of,  by  che  emperor  Cams,  ii.  93.  Their 
m.inners  described^  iii.  119.  Brief  history  of,  122.  Tiiey  apply 
to  Constantine  the  Great  for  .i^^Mstance  agamst  the  Goth^,  x^3« 
Are.  expelled  their  conntry  by  the  LimiganteSy  1  s6.  Are  restored 
by  Constant! us,  200.  " 

Arvqge  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  356  Are  more  uniform  than 
those  of  civiliXfd  nations  ii'i.  341* 

^Sarus^  th«  Goth,  plo  der*  the  camp  of  Stilich^,  and  drives  him  iqip 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  at  R  (venna^  v  242.  Insults  Alaric,  and 
occasions  tne  sacking  of  Romoift  310.  U  killed  by  Adolphns,  king 
of  ike  Visigoths,  348,  ^49. 

Satufninms^  one  of  the  compptitors  for  empire  against  Gallienus,  hi$ 
observation  on  his  investiture,.!    44J8. 

SaturniHMi^  lirutenant  under  the  emperor  PrafcttS,  m  the  East,  is^dri- 
ven  into  rebellion  by  his  troops,  ii«  86. 

JSaxons^  ancient,  an  account  of,  iv.  2S6.  Their  piratical  confederal 
lions,  288.  Their  invasions  pf  Gaul  checked  by  the  Roman^ 
29Q.  t^w  converted  to  Chnstianity,  vi.  27  2«  Descent  of  the 
Saxons  on  Britain,  j^c.  Their  hrutal  desolation  of  the  coMntry,  392 

Scanderbeg^  prince  of  Alba nia^  his  history,  xii.  168. 

Scatiitian  law  of  the  Roiuans,  account  pf,  viii.  xoo« 

^cauruSf  the  patrtoian  family  of,  how  reduced  under  the  emperors, 
iii*  40.  note* 

Schism  in  religion,  the  orkrin  of,  tjraced,  ti.  284. 

Science  reducible  to  four  ^i>ses,  x.  45. 

Sciavonians^  their  national  character,  vii.  278*  Their  barbarous  in* 
^  roads  on  che  £  kstera  empire,  283.  Of  Dalmatia,  account  of,  x.  ipS*    '^ 

Scots  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished,  iv.  291,  293.  In* 
vasions  of  Britain  by,  295. 

Scythians^  this  name  vaguely  applied  Xo  mixed  tribes  of  Barbarians,  u 
432.  Their  pastoral  manners,  tv«  341.  Extent  and  boundaries 
ofScythia,  5$5«     Revolutions  of^  v.  210.     Thjcir  mode  of  war, 

▼>•  53- 
SAasttan^  master-general  of  the  infantry  ander  the  emperor  Valens^ 

his  successful  expedition  agaihst  the  Goths,  iv.  405*     Is  killed  in 

the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  41 1.  n 

SAsutian^  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  asspciated  with  him 

in  his  ast^nmed  Imperial  iiignities,  v.  348. 
SebastocratoTy  iukport  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  119. 
See»f  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of,  all  castrated,  xii.  265* 

note> 
Segeitmn^  the  princes  of,  support  their  independency  obstinately  against 

Artaxerxes,  i.  330.  ntie* 
Segued^  emperor  ol  Abyssiaiai  is  with  his  vhole  court  converted  by 

ihe  Jesuits,  viii,  37^, 
Vot.  XII.  LI  -  Scldcn^ 
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Stlden^  Us  sententiciu  character  of  transubstantiation,  ix«  iia*   wuHem 

Seleucia^  the  great  city  of,  rained  by  the  Romans,  i.  333. 

•Seleueus  Nicator^  n  amber  of  cities  founded  by  him,  i.  329,  tuxie* 

Seljuk^  Turkish  dyna  ty  of  the  house  o^  z.  344*  Di?isioii  of  their 
empire,  368. 

Serjeanf^  lefral  and  military  import  of  that  term,  zi.  91 1.  nofe. 

Seuerus  Seftimiusj  general  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  assanies  the  par* 
pie  on  the  death  of  Pertinax,  i.  i8i.  His  conduct  toward  die 
Christians,  ii*  447. 

Senate  of  ^omc  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  i.  97*     Its  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  109^     Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  its  rights 
after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Ii6.     Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
emperors,  160.     Is  subjected  to  military  despotism,  by  ScvemSy 
101  •    Women  excluded  from  this  assembly  by  a  solemn  law«  ^4,2. 
The  form  of  a  secret  meeting,  a87.  Measures  taken  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  two  Gordians,  a88.     The  senate  etect  Mazimus 
and  Balbmus  empe^rs  on  the  deaths  of  the  Gordians,  290.    They 
drive  the  Alrma^ni  out  of  Italy,  418.     The  senators  forbid  to  ex- 
ercise military  employments  by  Gallienus,  41 9.    Elect  Tacitus,  the 
father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  ii.  63.     Prerogatives  gained  to  the 
senate,  by  this  election,  65*     Their  power  and  autliDhty  annihi. 
lated  by  Diocletian,  160. 

Amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or  customary  free  gift  of,  to  the 
emperors^  iii.  96.    The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire  admitted,  iv. 

31.  : 

-,  Petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
victory,  v.  96.     The  Pagan  religion  renounced,  lOO.     Debatas 
of,  on  the  proposals  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  a36.     Genealogy  of  the 
senators,  257*     Passes  a  decree  for  putting  to  death  Serena,  the 
widow  of  Stilicho,  290.     Under  the  iiifluence  of  Alaric,  elects 
Attdlos  emperor,  305.     Trial  of  Arvandus,  a  praotori^n  prsefectof 
Gaul,  vi.  208.     Surrenders  the  sovereiga  power  of  Italy  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  227. 
>,  Extinction  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  vii*  389. 
-,  Restoration  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  xti.  277.   The  assent 
bly  resolved  into  single  magistrates,  285. 

Serafion^  his  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  a  personified  deity,  viii«  269^ 

SerafUy  history  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  temple  at  Alextodria,  v. 
io8«     The  temple  destroyed,  ill. 

Serena^  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married  to  his  general  Sti- 
licho,  V.  152.  Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
290. 

Severittusp  St  encourages  Odoaoer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Italy, 
VI.  225.     His  body,  how  disposed  of,  231.  note* 

Sewrus  is  declared  Cse^ar  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Mazi- 
mian,  ii.  189.     His' defeat  and  death,  902. 

Sevena  ts  apj^inted  general  of  the  catalsy  ii»  Oaul  imidei:  Julian,  iii. 

Oifberit 
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thefherdt  and  wa^ors,  their  respective  •modes  of  life  compared,  iv. 

^  34»'  343- 

Stnteif  a  set  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  xu 

334* 
Siberia^  extreme  coldness  6f  the  climate,  and  miserable  state  of  the 

natives  of,  tv-  354;^     Is  seized  and  oicciipied  by  the  Tartars,  a;i« 

433* 
Sieify^  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  island,  i*  451.     Is  conf 

qaered  by  the  Saracens,  x.  59.  Introduction  of  the  silk  rnana* 
tectnre  there.  lio.  Exploits  of  the  Normans  these,  260.  Is  con« 
qaered  by  coniit  Roger,  281.  Roger,  son  of  the  former,  made 
king  o^  308.  Reign  of  William  the  Bad,  324.  Reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Grood,  3^.  Conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VL 
329.  Is  snbdoed  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  zi.  338.  The  Sicilian 
resfers.  344. 

Sldonius  AfoilinaftSf  the  poet,  his  bamonrons  treatment  of  the  capita- 
tion tax,  iii.  90.  His  character  of  'Fheodoric,  kmg  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Ganl,  vi.  15^.  His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  A  vitas,  16/^ 
Hts  panegyric  on  the  emperor  'Vnthemius,  195. 

Sipsmondf  king  of  the  BorgnndianSy  mnrders  his  son,  and  is  canon* 
tsed,  vt«  328.     Is  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  Fraiiks,  329. 

JUmiiarim^  PatJf  his  acooont  of  the  various  species  of  stone  and 
marble  employed  in  the  chmch  of  St  Sophia  at  Const oittnopie,  vii. 
ittO.  noti* 

iSiA,  first  mannfactnred  in  China,  and  then  in  the  small  Grifcian 
i^nd  of  Ceos,  vii*  90.  A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  Irom  the 
pinna  manna,  99*  The  silk- worm,  how  introduced  to  GipecCf 
97*    Progress  of  the  manufactote  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  x.  iio* 

^Rmeoit,  petsecntor  of  the  Paulicians,  become  a  proselyte  to  their 
opinions,  x.  175. 

Simeon^  king  of  Bu^^a,  his  exf^its,  x.  2cx>. 

Simewi  Styiiteff  the  hermit,  his  extraordinary  mode  of  life,  vi,  265. 

Simony f  an  early  instance  of,  ii.  455.  note. 

JSimplicius^  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pagan  philosophers  of  Athens^ 
his  whtihgs,  and  character,  vii.  151,  15^* 

Singeara^  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  Sapor,  king 
«f  Persia,  ixu  140.  The  city  of^  reduced  by  Sapor,  210.  Is 
yielded  to  him  by  J  ^vian,  iv    21 1. 

Singeric^  brother  of  Sams,  is  made  king  of  the  Goths,  v,  354* 

Singidunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  viii* 

IV7- 
Sifmium,  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  Yitf» 

197. 
Siroei  deposes  and  murdfrs  his  father,  Chosroes  IL  king  of  Persi;^ 

viii.  253.     His  treaty  of  peuce  wuh  the  emperor  Heraclius,  255. 
jStsebut^  a  Crothic  king  of  bpain,  ptrsecutes  the  Jews  there,  vi.  303.^ ' 
Sixtin  V,  pope,  character  of  his  administration,  xii.  392. 

L  1  2  ^  Slrv£f 
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Slai>e^  ainfige  pervenimi  cf  4ln  originil  sense  of  llul  appellalioiiy  <• 

197. 
Slaves^  among  the  Romans,  who,  and  their  eondhion  descnbed,  L  63. 
Slamery^  personal^  imposed  on  captiyes  by  the  barbarous  nations,  yL 

359- 
Sleepers f  seven,  narrative  of  4he  legendary  tale  of,  vi.  32»» 

Smyrna f  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii.  S9. 

Society^  philosophical,  reflections  on  the  revolutions  of,  vi*  417* 

Sofarides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  So* 

Soidiers.  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline,  u  15.    When  they 

first  received  regular  pay,  %^6» 
Solman,  saltan,  eonqaekis  Asia  Minor,  x.  371.     Fixes  ki&  residence 

at  Nice,  373.     Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi«  58*     Battle 

of  Doryl  scaur,  6o* 
SoUman^  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  xii.  49^     His  sdltanoe 

with  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  Palssologns,  54. 
So/omon^  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the  book  whicb  bean 

the  name  of  his  ^ii^oM,  iii.  316.     Reasons  for  supposing  he  did 

not  write  either  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes  or  the  Prcmerbsy  ^iu   195. 

note* 
Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  from  the 

depredations  of  the  Moors,  vii.  aoo.     Revoh  of  his  troops  ^  Car« 

thage,  348.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  35s. 
Solymon^  caliph  of  the  Saracens*  undertaker  the  siege  of  Constantino* 

pie,  X.  &•     His  enormous  appetite,  and  death,  11. 
Sonnsicj,  it  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenrts,  ix.  334. 
Sofeihr^  a  Syrian  phdosopher,  beheaded  by  Constantine  the  Gfcat, 

on  a  charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  Hi  364.  nstt.    ■ 
Sophia^  the^  widow  of  Justin  II.  her  con^iracy  against  the  cnaperor 

Tiberius,  viii.   137. 
Sophia,  St  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constantinople,  viL   11 6* 

Its  description,  118.     Is  converted  into  a  mosch,  xii*  ^40. 
Sopbtarif   the  Arab,  commands  the  first  siege  of  Coa^vtantiaople^ 

X.  3. 
Sophroniaf  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  vioknoe  of 

^axentius,  v.  217.  note* 
Sortet  Sanctorum  f  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted -from  the 

P^ns,  vi.  333.  note. 
Soul^  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  immoTr 

tality  of,  ti.  294.     This  doctrine  more  generally  received  among 

the  barbarous  nations,  and  fbr  v^hat  reason,  298.   Was  not  taught 

by  Moses,  ibid.     Four  di£^ent  prevailing  doahnes,  as  to  the  oiv 

gin  of,  viii.  264.  note. 
Sofuf&ifa  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emperor  tVieophilas,  x.  67. 
Sj>ainf  the  province  of,  described,  i.  30.     Great  revenues  raised  from 

this  province  by  the  Romans,  258.    Is  ravaged  by  the  Fninks» 

Spwt, 
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Spdftf  review  of  the  history  of,  v.  350.  Is  invaded  by  tlie  barbarous 
nations,  359.  The  invaders  conquered  by  Wallia,  king  of  the 
Goths,  55f .  Successes  of  the  Vandals  there,  vi.  X2«  Expedition 
of  Theodoricy  king  of  the  Visigoths  into,  161.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion receited  there,  ngd.  Revolt  and  martyrdom  of  Hermene* 
gild,  297,  298.  Persecution  of  th/e  Jews  in,  309.  Legislature 
assemblies  of,>  375. 

Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  vii*  203. 
-,  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  ix.  i8i«  First  in* 
troductten  of  the  Arabs  into  the  country,  467.  Pefeat  and  deafh 
of  Roderic  the  Gothic  king  of,  474.  Conquest  of,  by  Musa,  478* 
Its  prosperity  under  the  Saracens,  486.  The  Christian  faith  there^ 
supplanted  by  that  pf  Mahomet,  387.  The  throne  of  Cordova 
filled  by  Abdalrahman,  34* 

Stadium^  Olympic,  the  races  o{^  compared  with  those  in  the  Romatf 
circus,  vii.  75. 

StawraeiuSf  emperor  of  Constantinople,  is.  35. 

Stephen^  a  fieed-man  of  Domitilla,  assassinates  the  emperor  Domitian^ 
li.  416. 

Stephen^  count  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the 
first  crusade,  xi.  32.    Deserts  his  standard,  79. 

Stephen f  St  the  first  Christian  martyr,  miraculous  discovery  of  his 
body,  and  the  miracles  worked  by  i|,  v.  128. 

Stephen  the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  XL  to  exter- 
minate the  Chersonites,  ix.  22. 

Stephen  III.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  king  of  France,  against 
the  Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St  Peter,  ij*  48.  Crowns 
king  Pepin,  152*      . 

Sti/icbof  the  great  general  of  tlhe  Western  empire  under  the  emperot 
Honorius,  his  character,  v.  150.  Puts  to  death  Rufinus  the 
tyrannical  prsefect  of  the  East,  157.  His  expedition  against  Alaric 
in  Greece,  1 84*  His  di/ligent  endeavours  to  check  his  progress 
in  Italy,  194.  Defeats  Alaric  at  Polientta, .  199.  Drives  him 
out  of  Italy,  203.  His  triumph  at  Rome.  204.  His  preparations 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  215.  Reduces  and  puts  him 
to  death,  222.  Supports  the  claim  of  Alaric  in  the  Roman  senate, 
236.     Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  243.     His  memory  pecsecuted^ 

Stoza  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  Afnca^ 
vii.  349. 

Stfushurgf  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemannt,  iii*  223. 

Suecessianus  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  Goths,  i.  424* 

Suevi^  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  416. 

Suicide  applauded  and  pitted  by  the  Romans,  viii.  107,  lo8. 

SulpieiuSf  ServiuSf  was  the  highest  improver  of  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, viii.  25. 

Sultan^  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  Eastern  sovereignty,  z» 

335- 
Sumnat'y  description  of  the  pagoda  of,  in  Guzarat,  and  itaJfestmction 

by  sultan  Mahmnd,  x«  337* 
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Sun^  l^e  worship  of,  introdaced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalwf^ 
i.  2^3.  Wa8  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion  of  Constaatine  die 
Great,  before  hb  conyertton,  tit*  24l«  And  of  Julian  after  liis 
aposucy,  iv.  85. 

Sma^  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantine  the  Gieat,  ii.  294. 

SwatodoMs   czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  x*  333. 

Swss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  br  similar  lo  that  of  the  an- 
cient Franks,  u  414. 

S^vord  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns,  history  of^  vi.  4^. 

Syagrius^  king  of  the  Franks  and  Bnrgundians,  his  character,  vi*  3  is* 
Is  conquered  by  Clovis,  314* 

SyUa  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  viii.  96* 

Syllanus  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  recommending  the  elec- 
tion of  the  two  Gordiahs  to  their  approbation,  i.  2B7. 

Sjytvama^  sister  of  the  prefect  Rnfinns,  her  onoommon  sanctity,  ▼• 

159.    IfOff*' 

Sjlvanus^  general  in  Gaol  under  Conitantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery, 
iii.  I  go* 

Sj^vfrim^  pope,  is  degpraded  aad  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarins,  tor  an 
attempt  to  betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths,  vii.  939.  His 
deatht  357*  note. 

Symmachus^  his  account  of  the  Pagan  conformity  of  the  emperar  Con- 
stant! us,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  iii*  409.  Pleads  in  behalf  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  religion  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valenlinian, 
V  96. 

SypffHuSt  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  excommunicates  the  president  Androiii« 
cus,  iii.  199.  His  extraordinary  character,  ^UL  mote*^  His  advice 
to  the  Eastern  emperor  Arcadius,  v.  t  B*j»      * 

Synods^  provincial,  in  the  primitive  thurches,  institution  of^  ii.  334. 
Nature  of  those  assemblies,  iii.  303      See  Comuih* 

Syriay  its  revolutions  and  extent,  t.  39.  Is  reduced  by  Chosioet  II. 
kmg  of  Persia,  viii.  319.  General  description  of,  ix«  403*  Is 
conquered  by  the  Saracens,  406*    Invasion  o(^  by  Tamerlane,  xit. 

30. 

^rior  language,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity,  i.  335.  «sfe. 
Syrianus^  duke  of  Egypt,  sufptises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  cxfth 
Athaiiasins  the  primate  of  Egypt,  tii.  379. 


Taharit  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work,  ix.  363.  mottm 
Tabenntf  the  itland  of,  in  Upper  Thebais,  is  settled  with  monks,  by 

Pachomius«  vi.  343. 
Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain,  account  of,  v. 

337- 
Tacitus,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  ii.  6^^ 

Tortus  the  tiistortan,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  portico,  i. 

12^.  note.     The  intention  of  his  episodes,  315.     His  character  as 

a  huktc^jan,  344.     His  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  351.  His 

history,  how  preserved  and  transmuted  dowA  to  osy  ii,  6a*  note. 

His 
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His  aCcoiint  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chj^tians  as  the  incendiariog 

of  RoiQti   404,  405. 

Tactia  of  Leo  and  Constantinc^  character  of,  x.  98*  Military  eha* 
r^cter  of  the  Greeks,  140. 

Tagi9taf  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Parses  and  Toti  Ja,  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy,  vii.  385. 

Taberites,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x«  ,8o. 

2'amfrlane^  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  xii.  3.  His  letter  to  fia-> 
jazet,  17.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law,  at  Aleppo^ 
as.  Defeats  and  takes  Bajacet  prisouer,  s8.  How  kept  out  of 
Europe,  37«  His  triumph  at  Samarcand,  40.  Dies  on.  a  march 
to  China,  42.     His  character,  ibid, 

Tancre4  the  crusader,  his  character,  xi.  35.  His  bold  behaviour  at 
Constantinople,  51* 

TWasiuSf  secretary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, ix.  164.  Prr sides  at,  and  frames  tlie  decrees  of,  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  165. 

Tarihy  the  Arab,  ^ his  descent  on  Spain,  ix.  472.  Defeats  and  kills 
Roderic  the  Gothic  king  of,  474.     His  disgrace,  49o.  486. 

TarragQnaf  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Firanks,  i.  415. 

2*artars*     See  Scythians* 

Tartary^  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane^  xii.  9* 

Tatian^  and  his  son  Proculus,  de&troyed  by  the  Wse  arts  of  tluiuittSy 
the  confidential,  minister  of  the  emperor  TheodosiUs,  v.  141 

Tawrm  the  consul,  is  banished  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  ir* 
48. 

Tux€$^  how  the  Roman  citixen«  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  o^ 
i;  256.  Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  261.  How 
raised  under  Cbnstantine  the  Great,  aUd  his  successors,  iii.  83* 

Tayef^  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  ix.  310. 

TViaj,  the  lasit  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  eunuch 
Narses,  vii.  389. 

Telemacbus^  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to 
'prevent  the  comb«it  of  the  gladiators,  v.  206. 

Temjie  of  Jerusalem,  burned,  ii.  412.  History  of  the  emperor  Julian's 
attempt  to  restore  it,  iv.  103. 

Temugin,     See  Zingis* 

Tefhnce  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Paulicians^  t.  178. 

Tcrtullian^  his  pious  exultation  in  the  expected  d(amnati9n  of  all  the 
Fagsin  world,  ii.  307.  Suggests  desertion  to  Christian  soldiers, 
327.  mte*  Hi2>  suspicious  account  of  two  edict*  of  Tiberiu^  and 
Marcus  Antonius,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  444. 

Testaments f  the  Roman  laws  tor  regulating,  viii.  77.     Codicils,  8o* 

Tetricus  as5umes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria, 
ii'  30.  Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  31.  It 
led  ill  triumph  by  Aurelian,  47. 

Tbabor^  mount,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of,  xi.  387. 

Thanety  the  island  of,  granted  by  Vortigen,  as  a  setilement  for  his 
Saxon  auxiiiaries,  vi.  382.  ji 

Tbcatricalf  eAteitauuueAt»  of  the  Romans  described^  v,  aSf:^ 

L  1  4  Tiehan 
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T'heBaoH  tegtoa,    the   martyrdom    of|    apocryphal,    is*  463,    4^4* 

note. 
Theft,  the  Roman  laws  r^hting  to,  viii.  88^94*  98. 
Themes^  or  military  governments  of  the  Ghreek  empire,  account  of,  z* 

lOI. 

Themlsttta  ihc  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  !▼.  331* 

Tbeodatus^hiXS  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  vii.  Bio.   His 
disgraceful  treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against 
,  them,  314*     His  deposition  and  death,  2Bd. 

Tbeodeberty  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Groths  in  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Milan,  vit*  249.  Invades  Italy,  25 1» 
His  death,  252. 

Tbeodemir^  ?  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission 
to  the  Sarac'-ns,  ix.  481* 

Theodora^  empress,  her  birth,  and  early  history,  vii.  641  Her  maiw 
ria^e  with  Justinian,  68.  Her  tyranny «  71.  Her  virtues,  73* 
Her  death.  75.  Her  fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  86  Ac* 
count  of  her  palace  and  garden  of  Heraeum,  Id4«  Her  pious 
concern  for  the  conversion  of  Nubia,  viii.  367. 

Theodora^  wife  of  the  Greelu^emperor  Theophilus,  her  history,  iz« 
44.  Restored  the  worship  of  images,  i66«  Provokes  the  Paul^ 
rians  to  rtfbellion,  x.  178. 

Theodora^  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  IX.  her  his- 
tory, ix.  70. 

Tlxodora^  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures 
u**  the  concubine  of  ^dronicus  Comnehus,  ix.  99. 

Theodore  Angelusy  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  Peter  of  Courtenay,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  prisoner,  xi.  269.  Possesses  himself  of 
Thessalonica,  271. 

Theodortc  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Torismond,  vi  158.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  ibid*  His  expe« 
dition  into  Spatn,   161 

Tbeodoric^  the  son  of  Alare,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul,  vi.  94.  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters,  97.  Is  prevail- 
ed on  by  Muxxs  to  join  nis  forces  against. Attila,  l^ii.  Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chalons,  117* 

TJxodofic^  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  ¥ci«  2.    Is  forced 
by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno,  7.     He  nn* 
dertakes  the  conquest  ot  Italy,  1 1.     Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer, 
15.     Is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  i6*     Reviev  of  his  admini- 
stration, 17*     His  visit  to  Home,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings 
30.     His  religion,  36.     His  remorse,  and  death,  50. 
Theodosiopdisj  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  v.  429. 
Theodostus  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Roman  prince  and  a 
Parthian  monarch,  iii.  98.  note.     The  province  of  Maesia  preserved 
by  his  valour,  iv.  331.    Is  associated  by  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  422.     His  birth  and  character,  ibid*     His  prudent  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  429.     Defeats  an  invasion  of 
the  QbJ^|igoths,  435. 

nis  treaty  with  M^xiraus^  Vi  zii.    Hii  baptism  and  edict 

t» 
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to  establish  oithodox:  faith,  14.  Purges  the  -city  of  Constantino- 
ple from  Arianism,  22.  Enforces  the  Nicene  doctrine  through- 
out the  £a$t|  24.  Convenes  a  council  ^t  Constantinople,  26*  His 
edicts  against  heresy,  31.  Receives  the  fugitive  family  of  Valenti- 
nian,  and  marries  hi6  sister  Gaila,  51.  Defeats  Maximns,  and 
visits  Rome,  $3.  His  character,  554  His  lenity  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  62*  His  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  6;;.  Submits 
to  the  penance  imposed  by  3t  Ambrose,  for  his  severity  to  Thes* 
salonica,  70.  Restores  Vaientmtaa,  73.  Consults  John  of  Ljco» 
polis,  the  hermit,  on  the  intended  war  against  Eugenius,  79,  De-  . 
feats  Engenins,  84*  His  death,  85.  Procured  a  senatorial  re- 
nunciation of  the  Pagan  religion,  100*  Abolishes  Pagan  ritesy 
103.     Prohibits  the  Pagan  religion,  Ii6. 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  birth,  v.  4ii«  Is  said  to  be  left  by -his 
fatltec  Arcadius,  to  the  care  of  Jesde^erd,  king  of  Persia,  413* 
His  education  and  characteiv  418.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia^ 
421.  His  war  with  Persia,  426*  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of 
John,  the  usurper  of  the  West,  vi.  5.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns, 
39.  His  armies  defeated  by  Attila,  52*  Is  reduced  to  accept  ai 
peace  dictated  by  Attila^  6o»  Is  oppressed  by  tho  embassies  of 
Attila,  65.  Embassy  of  Maximin  to  Attila,  68.  Is  privy  to  9 
schc^me  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,^  81  •  Attila's  embassy  to 
him  on  chat  occasion,  82*     His  death,  84. 

,  His  perplexity  at  the  religious  feuds  between  Cyril  and  Nes«  - 
torius,  vii.  293.     Banishes  Nestorius,  297* 

Thtcdojius  III.  empeior  of  Constantinople,  ix.  24. 

TheodostuSf  the  father  of  the  emperor,*  his*  successful  expedition  to 
Britain,  iv.  298.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Ftrmus  the  Moor,  ia 
Africa,  306.     Is  beheaded  at  Carthage,  308. 

Theodonuif  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  competition  with  G-'ian,  how 
decided,  viiu  361.     His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Bysanttum^ 

374-^ 
TbeodosluSj  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  murdered 

by  hib  brother  Constans  II.  ix.  14. 
The^dosiuSy  the  lover  of  Antontna,  detected  by  Belisarius,  vii.  263* 

Turns  monk  to  escape  her,  264      His  death,  266^ 
2%eodofiuSf  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis  under  Constantius^ 

his  ridiculous  flattery  to  that  emperor,  iv.  32. 
Theopbano;'  wife  of  the  Greek  en^peror  Romanus  II.  poisons  both 

him  and  his  father,  ix.  62.     Her  connexion  with  Nicephorus  Pho- 

cas,  64.     His  murder,  and  her  exile,  65, 66. 
TheophtluSy  emperr^  of  Constantinople,  ix.  41.  -  His  Amorian  war 

with  the  caliph  Motassem,  x.  67. 
TbecfhilWf  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  of  Serapis^ 

and  the  Alexandrian  library,  y.  iii.    Assists  the  persecution  of  St  ^ 

Chrysostom,  404.     His  invective  against  him,  409.  nott. 
TbcophiluM^  his  pious  embassy  from  the  emperor  (Jonstantius  to  the 

£<*bt  Indies,  iii.  279.  ^ 

TbtcpbobuSi  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history,  ix.  42^ J.^ 
Therapeutic  oc  Esseniansj  some  aecQunt  of;  ii.  362.        ^ . 
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TUmofyle^  Clie  itcaits  of,  bitified  by  the  empeior  Jastmiaojr  tu. 

iPbesialonicaf  sedidon  and  massacre  thert,  v.  64*     Cruel  tieatment  of 
the  citizens,  65/    Penance  of  Theodosios  for  this  severity,  70. 

T7)eudelinda^  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Autharis,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  Tit.  1^4,  155* 

Tbihaut^  count  of  Champagne,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  xi«  18^ 

Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor  hfi- 
chael  IL  and  criiel  poniahment,  ix«  40* 

Thomas  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  againat  the  Saracens  when  besieg- 
ing that  city,  ix.  39a. 

Thomasj  St  account  of  the  Christians  of,  in  India,  viii.  346*  Pene- 
cotton  of,  by  the  Portngueze,  347. 

Thrace  is  colonised  by  the  Bastanue*  in  the  reign  of  Probns,  iL  84. 
The  fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Va- 
lens,  iv.  381.  Is  ravaged  by  them,  391*  The  troths  settled  there 
by  Theodosius,  438, 

Thrasimundf  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character,  vi.  28 1* 

Tbrre  Chaffers^  |he  famous  dispute  concerning,  viii.  3^5. 

Thundering  Legum^  the  story  concerning,  of  suspicious  veracity,  iL 
446. 

Ttbertus  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  L  119.  Reduces  the  Pannonians^ 
i8o.  Reduces  Capp^docia,  263.  note*  Suspicious  story  otf  his 
edia  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  ii.  444« 

Tiberius  is  invested  by  Jui»tin  IL  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the   . 
East,  viiL  135.     His  character  and  death,  138,  139. 

Tmas'tuSf  nubter-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
is  disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  v*  381. 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  succeeds  him,  viii.  310. 

TifpsOf  miraculous  gift  of  speech  bestowed  on  the  Catholics,  whose 
tongues  had  been  cut  out  there,  >ri.  293,  294. 

TirtdateSy  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  history,  ii.  138.  Is 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Dio<^ietian,  140.  Is  expelled  by  the 
Persians,  144.  Is  restored  again  by  treaty  betweem  the  Romans 
and  Persians,  154*     His  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iii. 

137- 
Titus  admitted  to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vesp^^ 

sian,  i.  119.  « 

Togrul  Begf  suhan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  x.  345* 

He  rescues  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  349. 
Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tank,  ix*.  475. 
Toleration^  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the   Roman  empire,  t*  46. 

What  sects  tlie  most  intolerant,  328.  notem 
Toliiusy  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Antigonus,  iii. 

262.  note^  I 

Torismond,  son  of  TheodoriC|  king  of  the  Visigoths,,  attends  his  lather 

against  Attila,   king  of  the  Huns,  vi.   iii.     Battle  of  Chalons, 

116.     Is  .a^^owledged  king  on  the  death  of  his  lather  in  the  fields 

119.    ^-TSfted  by  his  brother  Thcodonc,  ijS* 

V  .  Torturt 
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Torture^  how  admitted  in  the  crimiiul  law  of  the  Romans  under  die 
emperors,  iiit  79. 

2*otila  is  elected  iitiff  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  vii.  ^$^»  His  justice 
and  moderation,  358.  Besie^s  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  362* 
Is  induced  to  spare  Rome  from  destroction;  at  the  instance  of  Beli* 
sarins,  369.  Takes  Rome  again,  376.  Plunders  Sicily,  377. 
Battle  of  Tagina,  385.     His  death,  387*         ' 

Xoulun'tdes^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  >•  82. 

Toumametas  preferable  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic  games,* xi.  39. 

Ts'Urs^  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  Saracens,  x.  25* 

T^xandriof  m  Germany,  is  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Franks, 
iii.  214. 

Trnditors,  in  the  prifnitive  church,  who,  ti.  474* 

TrajaHy  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia  t-  8.  His  conquest  in 
the  E;ist,  9.  Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  suid  Ha« 
drian,  1 2*  His  pillar  described.  76.  Why  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror Nerva,  123.  His  instructions  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for  his 
conduct  toward  the  Christians,  ii«  418.  Description  of  his  bmous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  vii.  125.  note. 

Trajan,  count,*  his  treacherous  murder  of  Pera,  king  of  Armenia,  iv« 

TrnfisuhtantiatioHj  the  doctrine  of,  when  established,  xr.  152* 
Trrbizandy  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  u  425* 

The  dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the  Greek  empire,  xi.  254* 

Is  yielded  to  the  Turks,  xii.  249. 
Tribigild  the  O.strogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia  ag^ainst  the  emperor 

Arcaditts,  v.  386* 
Trrbune^  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  105. 
Tnbonian^  his  genius  and  character,  viii.  34.     Is  employed  by  Justin 

ninian  to  reform  the  code  of  Roman  laws,  37. 
Trinity^  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iii.  320.     Is  violently  agitated 

in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  327.     TUree  systems  of,  329.     De- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Nice  concerning,  334.     Different  forms 

of  the  doxoiogy,  388.     Frauds  used  to  support  the  doctrme  of, 

vi.  290. 
Tripoli^  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  government 

of  count  Romauus,  iv.  301. 
Trisagion^  religious  war  concerning,  viii.  314. 
Troofiy  R.oman,  their  d  scipline,  i.    14.     When  they  first  received 

pay,  296.     Cause  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  iii.  64.     See 

Jtntianiy  Palatines^  and  Pr£torian  bands. 
Trey,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besieg- 

ers«  dcscribed|  iii.  lo. 
Turin;  battle  of,  betireen  Constant ine  the  Great  and  the  lieutenants 

of  Maxentius,  ii.  225. 
Turisundf  king  of  the  Gepidse,  his  honourable  reception  of  Alboia 

the  Lr^mba^d,  who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  viii.  117,  Il8« 
Turks,  their  origin,  vii.  284.     Their  primitive  institutiQj^287. 

Their  conquests,  288.     Their  alliance  with  the  em^^j  Justiniatti 
^94*    fc>eAd  aujfciliaries  {fi  JUeracaas,  yiiu  246*.       '    /, 

^      Turks, 
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Turtif  grow  powerful  and  liceattoas  under  Ike  Saraceoti  x.  p. 
Terror  excited  by  their  menacing  Europe,  «03«  Their  military 
character,  3e8.  Tbey  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  353.  Rejgu 
of  Mahmud  the  Guznevide,  334.  Their  manners  and  emi^ 
lion,  340.  They  subdue  Persia,  344.  Dynasty  of  the  Seljokians, 
ibid  They  invade  the  provinces  of  the  Grreek  empire,  351.  Re- 
formation of  the  Eastern  calendar,  366*  They  conquer  Asia 
Minor,  370. 

,  Their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  xi.  57*  .The 
seat  of  ^vernment  removed  to  Iconium,  104.  Valour  and  con- 
quests of  Zenghi,  I2i.  Character  of  sultan  Noureddin,  IS2. 
Conquest  of  Egypt,  125.  Origin  and  history  of  the  Ottomans, 
431.  Their  first  passage  into  Europe,  438*  Their  edocatieA  and 
discipline,  xii  58.  Embassy  from,  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  94. 
Take  the  city  of  Constantinople,  332. 

Turptn,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  written,  xi*  7.  noii* 

Twche  Tables^  review  of  the  laws  of,  viii.  6.     Their  severity,  90* 
How  the  criminal  code  of,  sunk  into  disuse,  93. 

Tyrants  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceit  of  the  thirlY  investigaled,  i* 
444. 

Tyre  is  besieged  by  Saladin,  xi.  140. 

Tythes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  !• 

326.  note*     Were  first  granted  to  the  church  by  Charkoagnet 

ix.  178. 


Vadomqtr^  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  ^ 
emperor  Julian,  iv.  i8.     His  son  murdered  by  the  Romausi  281* 

yalens^  general  of  the  Ulyrian  frontier,  receives  the  title  of  Caesar 
from  Licii^ius,  ii.  247.     Loses  his  new  title  and  kis  life,  249" 

Vaiensy  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is  associated  withhiffl 
in  the  empire,  iv.  240.  Obtains  from  his  brother  the  Ejstern 
portion  of  the  empire,  242.  His  timidity  on  the  it  volt  of  P«)co- 
pius,  248.  His  character,  255,  256.  Is  baptised- by  Endoxu^ 
and  patronises  the  A  nans,  265.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  ok 
persecution,  267.  His  edict  against  the  Egyptian  monks,  271* 
His  war  with  the  Goths,  323,  Receives  the  suppliant  Goths  into 
the  Roman  territories,  381.  His  war  with  them,  394.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  408.  410.  His  eniogiua 
by  Libanius,  411. 

yalensj  th*  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  hir  crafty  pretension  todinflc 
revelation,  iii.  351. 

VaUntia^  a  new  province  in   Britain,  settled  by  Theodosras,  iv.  l^ 

Valentinian  I.  his  election  to  the  empire,  and  character,  iv.  23^* 
Associates  his  brother  Valens  with  him,  240.  Divides  the  em- 
pire into  the  East  and  iVest^  and  retains  the  latter,  242.  P^ 
cruelty,  ^56.  His  civil  institutions,  259.  His  edicts  to  restrain 
the  avartfis  of  the  clergy,  270.  Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and 
fortifie&i^iRhine,  282,  283.  His  expedition  to  Illyricam,  and 
death,  ^it    Is  vindicated  from  the  okarge  of  polygamy  334*, . 
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ValenAman  IL  is  invesled  with  the  Imperial  ornaments  in  hit  mo- 
ther's arms»  on  the  death  of  his  father,  iv.  336*  Is  refused,  by  St 
Ambrose,  the  privilege  of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mother 
Jnstini,  on  accoimt  of  their  Arian  principles,  v.  40b  His  flight 
from  ^he  invasion  of  Maximss,  48%     Is  restored  by  the  emperor 

*    Theodosins,  73.     His  character,  74.     His  death,  76. 

Wclentiman  i  IL  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  by  his  cousin^ 
Theodosios  the  Younger,  vi.  6.  k  committlsd  to  the  ^;nardianship 
of  his  mother  Placidia,  8.  Flies,  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila^ 
130.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Attila  to-  purchase  his  retreat,  131* 
Murders  the  patrician  iBtias,  139.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petconins 
Maximvs,- 140.    His  death,  and  character^  141. 

VaJentimam^  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii* 
170*  note* 

Vcima^  empress,  widow  of  OalerinSf  the  unfortunate  £il«s  of  her 
and  her  mother,  ii.  ^40. 

VcJerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i.  400.  His 
elevation  to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  410.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  436*  His  treatment,  44i« 
His  inconsistent  behaviour  toward  the  Christianr,  ii>  453. 

Vandals.     See  CMs.  .    ^ 

,  Their  successes  in  Spain, 'vi.  is*     Their  expedition  into 

Africa  under  Genseric,  14*    They  raise  a  naval  force  and  invade 

Italy,  147.     Sack  of  Rome,  I5J.     Their  naval  depredations  on 

the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  187.     Their  conversion  to  the 

Christian  religion,  371.     Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  a8o. 

-,  Expedition  of  Belisanus  against  Gelimer,  vii.  167*     Con^ 


quest  of,  i86«     Their  name  and  distinction  lost  in  Africa^  196* 
Remains  of  their  nation  still  found  in  Germany,  198* 

Varanes.     See  Babram. 

Vaf anions  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of,  x*  sti* 

Varroman^  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  his  history,  iv.  ^34. 

Vataces^  Jobn^  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  xi,  371.  281. 
His  character,  309^ 

FegetiuSf  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  discipline  at 
ttie  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  v.  Bg. 

Veiif  the  siege  of  that  o^,  the  sera  of  the  Roman  army  first  zeceiving 
regular  pay,  i.  255* 

Pemccy  foundation  of  that  republic,  vi.  126.  Its  infant  state  under 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  viii.  146.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  crusf^,  xi.  191.  Alliance  with  France, 
194.     Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  French,  343. 

Peratiuff  his  mode  of-  obeying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respect* 
ing  personal  insults,  viti.  89. 

Verina,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeho,  vii.  5.     Her  ti»- 

-  bulent  life,  6* 

yeromif  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  236.  Battle  of,  be- 
tween Stilicho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  ^/h,  v.  203. 

VerreSy  why  his  punishn^ent  was  inadequate  to  his  dfCuc^s^,  viti*  96. 

Vesfanan^  his  prudence  itt  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  . J^h  his  son 
flitas^  u  119,  ^' 

Vestahi 
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t^esfah^  Roman,  their  namber  and  pebaliar  offioey  v.  pj. 

PetraniOf  the  Roman  general  in  Illyrtcom^  assomes  the  par|^e«  asdl 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  osorper  Magnentios,  iiL 
150.     Is  mbced  to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  155. 

VtOoria  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions* and  province  of 
Oaoly  ii.  30. 

Vutofyj  her  statoe  and  altar,  in  the  senate-honse  at  Rome,  deaeribed^ 
V.  $^»  The  senate  petition*  the  Christian  emperors  to  have  tt  le- 
^ored,  96. 

JCffW/iMfsiu,  the  presbyteff  is  nbused  by  Jerom  for  opposing  -^^'tWA 

,  «<aiperstitiony  v.  126.  nde. 

JT'tgditis^  interpreter  to  the  embassy  finom  Theodosios  the  younger  to 

*  Attilsy  is  privy  to  a  acheme  for  the  aasassination  of  Attila^  vt.  68l. 
Is  detected  by  Attila,  8i. 

Vtfftnu  pnschases  the  papul  chair  of  B^lisarins  and  his  wife,  939* 
Instigates  the  emperor  Justinian  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Italy,  37  & 

Vtne^  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  ii.  85* 

Vtrfflj  his  fourth  eclogue  interpreted  into  a  prophecy  of  the  coming 
cl  the  Messiah,  iii*  S70.  Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  menftioos 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  vii*  91* 

Vitattan^  the  Gothic  fhief,  is  treacherously  murdered  at  Constanti- 
nople, vii»  58.  i 

yitalianuSf  praetorian  praefiect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  pot  to 
death  by  order  of  the  senate,  i*  288. 

VkeUluSj  emperor^  his  character,  L  128. 

Vkigis^  fifeneral  of  the  Barbarians  under  Tfaeodatos,  king  of  Italy,  is 
by  his  troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  vit.  222.  He  besieges  Beli* 
sarios  in  Rome,  224.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  246.  He  is 
besieged  by  Belisarius  in  Ravenna,  253  Is  taken  prisoner  ia. 
Ravenna,  257.  Conforms  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honouiw 
ably  settled  in  Asia,  258.  His  embassy  to  Chosioes,  king  of  Per* 
sia,  309. 

Vtirmus  the  stfchite^  his  remarks  on  the  buildings  of  Rome,  v*  287* 

^Hbfr,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  ix.  284*  MoTe. 

Vkrdne^  description  of  that  country,  i*  396* 

Ul{fin^  king  of  the  Hans,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas  the  Goth,  ▼•  397. 
Is  driven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  415. 

Z/lfMaSf  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  his  pious  labours,  vi.  269.  Pro- 
pagated Arianism,  278* 

Ulfian^  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  stale,  under 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus^  i»  234.  Is  murdertd  by  the  pne- 
torian  guards,  249* 

Vocoman  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance,  viu.  76.  How 
evaded,  82* 

PiJtam  prefers  the  labarum  of  Conftantine  to  the  angel  of  Liciniosi 
III.  261*  note.  His  reflections  on  the  expences  of  a  siege,  vL  416.  note* 

Vortigem^  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  for 
assistancB«against  his  enemies,  vi.  381* 

VmOiy  eni^os  of  China,  hb  exploits  agatn.ft  the  Huns,  iv«  364* 

Ups(d^  doir^'tly  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple,  i.  2^9* 

Urban  II.  pope,  patronises  Peter  the  Hermit  in  his  project  Cor  re- 
covering 
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covering  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  3.    Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade, 
at  the  council  of  Clermont^  io« 

IMfon  V*  pope,  removes  the  papal  court  Crom  Avignon,  to  Rome, 
xii.  365. 

Urban  VI.  pope,  his  disputed  election,  xir.  368. 
*  Urtacuitf  master  of  the  offices  under  the  emperor  Valentinian,  occa- 
sions a  revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  iv«  277. 

UradmtSf  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sylvanns  in 
Gaul,  iii«  191.  Is  superseded  in  his  command  over  the  Eastern 
provinces,  2iu  Is  sent  back  again,  to  conduct  the^owar  with  Per- 
sia under  Sabinian,  sii^    Is  again  disgraced,  ai2, 

Vrsim^  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  xii.  320* 

UrsuluSf  treasurer  of  the»  empire  under  Constantius,  unjustly  put  t# 
death  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  iv.  48* 

Usmy.     See  Jkterat  cf  monqt*      ' 

W 

WalaeKanij  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settlers  in  an- 
cient Daoia,  ii«  20.  note. 
Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  vi«  388. 

393.     The  bards  of,  398. 
Wallia  is  chosen  kin^  of  the  Goths,  v.  355.    He  reduces  the  ba^- 

barons  invaders  ofSpain,  357.     Is  settled  in  Aquitain,  358. 
Wat  and  robbery,  their  difference,  ix.  236.   Evolutions  and  military 

exercise  of  the  Greeks,  141.     Military  character  of  the  Saracens, 

144.     Uf  the  Franks  and  Latins,  147. 
WafbwrtoHj  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary  character,  iv.  104.  nc^e* 

His  labours  to  establish  the   miraculous   interruption  to  Julianas 

building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  106,  107.  notes, 
Warmij  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  and  Ladislau^, 

king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  ft.  |6i. 
Werdan^  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin, 

ix*  388. 
Wheaty  the  average  prictf  of,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine  the 

Great,  iv.  146.  iroff. 
Wlntaker^  Mr  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Irish  descent  of  the 

Scottish  nation,  iv.  295.  nclie. 
WlMty  tMr  Arabic  profebsor  at  Oxford,  character  of  his  sermons  at 

Bampton's  lecture,  x.  23.  nate. 
Wilfruiy  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent  establishment  at  Selsey, 

VI.  396. 
'  JfTiiUam  I.  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  x.  324. 
tVUVum  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  x.  326* 
iFindmillSf  the  me  of,  from  whence  derived,  xi*  290. 
Wine^  the  use  of;  expressly  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  ix.  276. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v^en,  and  by  whom  that  book  was  written, 

ill.  316. 
WdodonWy  great  prince'  of  Russia,  marries  Anne,  dauebtcr  of  the 

emperor  Romanus,  x«  133      His  conveilion  to  Chr  i^Anity,  24I9 
W^^$  in  hereditary  mpnarchies,  allowed  to  exercise  ^^Avereignty, 

though 
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tlMMgli  incapable  of  sobordinate  state  offices,  i.  141.  Ho%r  titifted 
bfbthe  Roman  civil  laws,  Tiii.  57.  The  Voconiaa  law,  how  erad- 
ed.  81.     Are  not  ezdiided  bom  PacadiM  br  Mabomel,  ix.  981. 

X 

Xrncpbon^  his  desoriptlon  of  the  (Jcseit  of  Mesc^poUmia,  iv.  163* 
Xtrx^f  Che  biiuitioa  of  his  bridge  of  boat%  fix  passing  O9cilo£& 
.    r.pe,  pointed  oat,  liL  5^ 

Frf!iitfi{,  batdb  di,  betwecR'tife  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  ix.  40S. 
Yezdegerdf  kin^  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  sera  of  the  fall  of  the  Sas- 

s..ntaR  dynasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  ixm'  365* 
¥ezidf  caliph  of  ihe  Saracens,  ix.  542* 

Z 

Zaber^an  invades  the  Eistem  empire  with  an  army  of  BoIgariaoSy 
vii.  402.     Is  repalsed  by  Belisarias,  403* 

Zachary^  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Childeric,  ling  of 
France,  and  the  appoinrment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him,  ix*  152* 

ZanOj  brother  of  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  usarper,  con<jiiers  Sardiniai 
vii*  181.     Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  18a.     Is  killed,  184^ 

Zaiuif  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  cnatsades  for 
the  republic  of  Venice,  xi.  2oo* 

ZengU^  sultan,  his  valour  and  coaqne^s,  xi.  I2i. 

Zenoy  eolperor  of  the  East,  receives  a  surrender  of  the  ImperiBl  go- 
ve^^ntnent  of  the  Western  empire,  frod  the  senate  of  RQn»^i  'V 
317.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  reign,  viL  4*  His  HcsoIh 
con,  viii.  311. 

Zenotia^  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  histoiy,  ii-  32- 

ZingtSf  firb,t  emperor  of  the  Mqtuls  and  Tartars,  parallel  bct^fc^ 
him  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huas^  vi.  4«.  His  proposal  for  »ffl- 
proving  his  conquests  in  China,  54.  His  birth  and  early  ^^^^ 
expbits,  xf«  402.  His  laws,  404.  Hi*  invasion  of  China,  ^ 
Carisme,  Transoxiana,  and  Persia,  410.     His  death,  413* 

Zhaaitf  a  tioble  Saimatian,  is  made  king  of  that  nation  by  tfaeeiS' 
peror  Constantius,  ii*.  200. 

Zobettj  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  ix.  45'* 

Zocy  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the  fourth  wife  of  the  empc^ 
Leo  the  philosopher,  ix*  .57* 

Zoe^  wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV.  emperors,  jx.  7^* 

Zoroaster^  the  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity,  i-  3^9*  * 
Abridgment  of  his  ihcolojiy,  320,  321.  Provides  fo'f^'^^^V 
cagement  of  agriculture,  324*     Assigns  tythes  to  the  priests,  3 

Zosimusy  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the  lus^n^  ^"^' 

tion,  iii.  94.  g 

Zulnglius  the  reformer,  bis  conceptions  of  the  Eachanst,  x»  *  ^ 
Zurich^  bli^  history  of  that  city,  xii.  273. 

^  '  THE    END. 
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